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Art. I.— Souuenirs rf'wn Sexagenaire. Par A. V. Arnault, do 

I'Acad^mie Franfaise. 4 vols. Paiis. 1833. 
XJKRE, at last, we have somethiag genuine; and al^er the 
-*- ■'■ long series of fabricated memoirs witli which the Paiisiaa 
press has so impudently and dishonestly wearied and cheated the 
public, we meet with some degree of satisfaction a. work of 
this class, which really is what it professes to be. The praise of 
not being a fraud is but smalt ; and yet we can say little more 
m recommendation of these volumes. The substantive matter 
is trivial, the facts are few and inaccurately stated, the opinions 
are strongly marked with prejudice and partiality, the style is 
laboured and affected ; and, on the whole, we are obliged to 
pronounce these to be, of genuine memoirs, the very worst we 
have met. M. Arnault himself is a very uninteresting persoti^ge:, 
at two or three periods of his life he contrived to obtain «, 
temporary celebrity ; but, except some retired actor of the out 
ThfeStre Frangais, or some surviving twaddler of the Cafe Pro- 
cope, we doubt whether any one can have the least curiosity 
about M. Arnault, He, indeed, seems to have had some sus- 
picion of this sort, for he takes merit to himself for afli.xing 
to bis work the humble character of Souvenirs rather than the 
more important and responsible title of Memoirs. The distinc- 
tion is correct enough, and his practice follows his theory. Me- 
moirs imply an account of the dicla et gesla of the writer him- 
self; while the wider scope of Souvenirs — Reminiscences — enables 
the author to swell out his volumes into a history, private, political, 
and literary, of all that has passed in the world since his own 
birth — with descriptions of all the places he may have ever visited 
— and biographical characters of every man he has ever chanced to 
see, coloured or discoloured according to his own passions or 
partialities. M. Arnault's Memoirs could hardly have occupied 
a single volume, while the Souvenirs of the earlier half of his 
life have already filled four octavos, and the sequel bids fair, at 
his rate of going, to fill six or eight more, 

M, Arnault is justly indignant against modern memoir- writers, 
who, as he says, ' make a traffic of self, and sell themselves and 
"0. CI, B their 
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fi SouBemin (TvH Sezagenaire. 

dinr mmm to bcx^-msiers ;' lod he tells us, with some indigni- 
tion, ttiBt 

* One of the mofit accredUfd editors of those romancet, which IK 
BOW jnililiiibed dailv under tbe btle of memoin, — after buying the 
BUBUKTipt of an author vho, harir^ brought a history of ttyTiuto the 
marhel, e^RKid « defire to rerise hit own work — replied, " n^' 
■ly affair — leave it to me — m arrange all that — I'll do for you what 
I do for the othert ; for between ourselves, my friend, as to memoirs, 
1 pubiJxk none that I don't matr." ' — p. vi. 

Our reviews of tbe $oi-dwuU Memoirs of Louis XVIIl- bikI Lm 
Vasseur * bave alremdy let our readers into this secret, and have, 
we hare reason to hope, checked, not ooiy ia Eugland, but efcn 
in France, this disreputable manufacture, or at least (which if 
oventually the same thing) diminished its profits ; and we are not 
sorry to have, from M. j^mault, additional evidence of the aud»- 
city of this system of fabrication. We are tempted on this sub- 
ject to relate an anecdote : — Soon after our review of the ftlemoin 
of Louis XVIIL reached Paris, a literary friend wrote to say that 
he wondered we should have titken so much paius to expose an 
imposture which tout U monde (at Paris) avail deja appreai. 
This induced us to look a little closer to the fact, aad we found 
that if tout le monde had indeed discovered the work to be a 
forgery, tout le motule had obligingly held his toague till four 
fjiiniisoni (of two volumes each) had plundered tbe pockets of tovl 
Umonde. Nay, we know that M. de Taileyraud — who is, we sup- 
pose, no insignificant component part of (out U monde — was, up 
to the publication of our review, quoted as an authority for tbe 
authenticity of the Uoyal Memoirs ; and the work was proceedii^ 
full swing, without having produced from the Parisian literaiy 
lytliing like doubt or contradiction. Aud even now. 
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But while we cordially agree with M. Arnault in censuring this 
disgraceful traffic, wb cannot think that hiii own course is alto- 
gether blameless; for, as we have hinted, three al least of his 
volumes are mere catchpeuuies ; and — under the title of his Sou-' 
ventTS — he had inveigled ui into the purchase of a mass of old 
newspaper criticisms on departed plays, stale anecdotes from all 
the Biographies Modernes, and tedious accouuts of his travels, 
extracted from road-books and local Guides. We have also 
to complain, that he has, in another particular, imitated the 
objects of his censure — by publishing not a complete work, but 
merely HoTavtona of a work, of ^vhich the extent and expense are 
indefinite. This is another Irick of the Parisian trade, against 
which we warn our readers. One is content to give a dozen 
francs for a couple of volumes of Le Vasseur, or of the Duchess of 
Abrantes, or of I^uis XVIII,, or even of M. Arnault, but when 
you have bought them you find these two to be only the preludes to 
two more: well, you are unwilling to have an incomplete book, 
however worthless — you buy the second livraison; then comes 
another and another, and you are still tempted to ' throw good 
money after bad,' as the saying is, till at last you find yourself 
involved to the extent of eight, ten, or twelve volumes, really 
not worth binding. We therefore earnestly press upon our readers 
the prudence of suspending their purchases of such works titllhey 
ghatl be compleled — a course which, if generally adopted, would 
have two excellent efiecta : it would oblige the Parisian publishers 
to let us have the whole work at once ; and it would force the 
authors or editors to compress their informatiou into reasonable 
compass. Eight or ten, or a dozen volumes, and an expense of 
two or three pounds, would be abridged to two volumes and a 
cost of ten shillings, not only without any sacrifice, but even with 
improvement, of the merit of the works. 

Now for M. Arnault personally. We remember hearing 
Nadame de Stael say, in her epigrammatic way, ' L'Etrajtger 
e»( la posterite contemporaine :' this mot we believe she bor- 
rowed from Desmoulins — for, rich as she was in ban-mots, she 
frequently condescended to borrow — particularly chez Vetramjer ; 
but whether the phrase be hers or his — rCorinne's or Camille's 
—it gives M. Arnault but a short prospect of posthumous 
fame ; for we verily believe that, beyond the esterior Boule- 
vard of Paris, he is scarcely remembered as an author, and that 

tain* ■ mioule drKriptian ef Sir W, Scott and Us hquiiB, which shows that the writer 
never convened wit)) the one QoreaturciL the other; mail u to the ' Ckronigui;' &a., 
they aie — what Eiig1ii.h tpnilec would have believed auch imiiudiiiice to he pohiible ? 
-^hey are, withauc exception, paltry strap of fiL-)iud, Iraiuilated fiom the Loiidna 
Annxiolj of the laM three or tour yeate— ' I'he Gem '— ' Ilia Bijuii'— ' TliB Poi^t 

He Mot,' tu, &c la vbnti, tbc »bol« affait u « ititpid lie, 

B S none 
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^^i^m Te\as works ever pas^d the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
-^^r -^e Qannel. Accordingly, his personal and literary story will 
^^k;«ddii told. Hewasbomin 176()]; his father, and subsequently he 
^giMvel^hsd purchased officesin the household of the French princes 

Anmdt's being in that of Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII. 

^fikimnlt'B liberal spirit confesses this with evident reluctance, and 
iliBi liliiii his office by studied periphrases. ' His duty was,' be 
iH^B, * to supply, for six weeks in the year, the place of the Comte 
d'Avara;, who was about Monsieur what the Duke of Liancourt 
-vrse about the king-' — p. lf)4. This lucid explanation, iffTtofum 
ffcr u/nofnu, is all that M. Arnault affords us: though he is 
ninute enough upon other points, he leaves his reader quite in the 
claifc as to iibat his ofticial duties and title were. We are sorry, 
faowever, to be obliged to confess our mortifying suspicion that he 
wme neither more nor less than a kind of valet; and still more sorry 
lo say, that the art with which he distigures this fact gives no fa- 
vourable impression of his candour. Who would not believe, from 
b» expreBsiotH, that he and M. d'Avaray perfonned, in each 
otlier'g aliKnce, the same duties to Monsieur, that the Duke de 
X^ancourt performed for the king — and that he and M. d'Avaray 
were equals, or, at worst, that he was M. d'Avaray 's deputy? 
Jjow, if we are not misinformed, it was no such thing : the Duke 
de Liancourt was Granrf Mailre de la garderobe du Rot, (grand 
master of the waitlrobe,) and Messrs. Le Comte de Crenay and 
Le Marquis d'Avaray were maVres de la garderobe de Mon- 
aieur, and relieved each other in the tour of duty — while poor 
JUttk Arnault «-as. as we have heard and believe, in the very aub' 
trrdmaU siaooc of voIeC de la garderobe; and if he ever replaced 
Jii- r" Avarat in iiie abaence, it must have been as a corporal re- 
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ffiems, as we sbail see, never lo have forgiven the innocent cause 
of his disaster, and throughout his whole boolt aims many poor 
sarcasms and revives many atrocious slanders against his old mas- 
ter. Arnault admits that he was at first a^vkvvard in the perform- 
ance of his service, but that Monsieur — 

* to do him justice, never showed the least impatience of his nial- 
adresse: — but neither,' (complains the mortified ex- valet,) ' did he show 
any satisfaction when by practice I had learned to do better. Indeed, 
he was a real idol, that never showed either dissatisfaction or pleasure 
at being better or worse served by its ministers. Once, and once 
only, he departed from the system of moderation he had prescribed to 
himself. One of his valsls de chanibre, named Durufle, 3 literary- 
man of some distinction and who had even obtained a prize from the 
Academy, having hurt the prince while drawing on his stocking, he 
(xclaimed, " What a fool!" " I did not think," replied the other, " that 
one was a fool for not knowing how to put on Monsieur's stocking.'' 
" One is a fool," rejoined the prince, " who has not sense enough to 
do properly what he undertakes to do.'" — vol. i. p. 166, 
' Pas si bele,' as honest Figaro says — Monsieur at least was no 
fool. Indeed, M. Arnault admits that he was a ' garqond' esprit ;' 
and though he evidently has a spite against him, and endeavours 
by a hundred little sneers and some very calumnious insinuations 
to lower his character, the foregoing anecdote is the most serious 
offence which he specifically alleges. We guess, however, that 
this offence may have been more serious in Arnault's eyes tlian 
it appears at first sight, as there is reason to suspect that it was 
Arnault himself, not Durufie, who received the reprimand. 

M. Arnault's politics were not as yet, he tells us, very decided ; 
though it is evident that he was on the liberal side ; but the mas- 
sacres of September gave a pretty strong hint, that Paris was no 
longer an eligible residence for any person — however liberal his 
sentiments might be — who had been in the service of the royal 
family;* accordingly, on the 5th September, 1792, M. Arnatilt 
left Paris, and after many difficulties escaped from Boulogne to 
^England. He spent about six weeks in London ; and as the most 
he can say of his acquaintance with our language is, that he knew 
mielque mots d' Anglais, we are not surprised to find that he has 
little to say about us, and that, in saying that little, he has made 
some ridiculous mistakes, — such as designating Ancient Pistol in 
Henry V. as Le Vieux Pistol, — but we cannot so easily forgive 

* A amal] hut curious proof of the virulent fanaticiam with whicb everything thai 
had any conneKlon, howuvei slight, with ruyally, was petGeculed in (hose days, has 
fallen uailec our aotice as ve are writing this Rtticle. Having had occasion to coil- 
siill the AlmanacA Royal {ai 1790, we happened to piocun a copy handsomely bound 
— but tba red morocco and gilding had not preienled ihe prudence of some former 
owner from cutting mil from the tills on the back of the volume, the word ' Bo^al'! 

him 
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tbbary Tribunal made any great difference. Deduct (rom the number 
of the victims those who would have died from old age. sickness, or 
sccideni, and you will find that the influence of this tribunal on the 
mortality of the capital is reduced lo almost nothing.' — toI. it. p. 318. 

Now, this calculation of tiie bonhomme La Grange (aa Arnault 
strangely calls liini) is not more atrocious in morals than erro- 
neous in statistics — as discreditable to the malliematician na to the 
man. In the lirst place, the population of Paris had been so 
enormously diminished — every oue who could possibly quit (Kat hell 
upon earth having done so — that if the mortality in the diminished 
numbers had only equalled the natural mortality of former years, 
it would have proved a vast increase on the proportionable 
number of deaths. Again, begging the philosopher's |>ardoii, w« 
think that, even if the number of deaths had been the same, 
some little difference might be suggested between dying in 
one's bed, and being mangled on a scaftbid. And again, did 
not this learned gentleman see that his calculation supposes 
that the guillotine was peculiarly active with those who were the 
least possible of being guilty of any offence — the old and the 
ailing? But above all, since his calculation was founded on the 
returns of the mortality, what was the use of the calculation at all ? 
If the returns were accurate, they must have specified how many 
were executed. Why then does he not tell us that number ? Why 
proceed with circuitous trouble to produce a vague result, instead 
of the certainty which he must have possessed, and which be 
chooses to conceal ? This was the same savant who, when ' Napo- 
leon, who liked tkatfolkn should believe in a God^' (vol. iv. p^ 
317,) asked him ' what he thought of God,' replied, ' A pretty 
theory — it explains a great many things.' ' Zolie hypothenet' 
(the philosopher lisped), ' elle explique bien de sozcs.' La Grange's 
science seems to us quite on a par with the feeling of one Ar- 
taud, who, a few days after the eKeculion of Camille Desmoulins, 
Raid, with a sentimental sigh, ' One cannot mow the harvest with- 
out cutting down some flowers.' — (i6.) 

M. Arnault, by his intimacy with the infamous Clienier and 
some other notorious Jacobins, fell under the imputation of liaving 
belonged to that party ; and an attempted defence of Chenier in 
these volumes seems to give additional countenance to that opinion; 
but, to do him justice, we must express our belief that such sus- 
picions were groundless ; at least we may confidently say that of 
the three greatest infamies of that period — the murders of the 
innocent and patriot-king, of the innocent and heroic queen, of 
the innocent and angelic Elizabeth — he now speaks with proper 
feeling ; and with regard to tliat one of these illii'strious victims 
against whom the most violent acharnement of th6 Jacobins had 

bee 
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hetn dinctnJ — ibe Qnccn — be Fpc^s, mm aMfdr viA fatv, Wt 
with rrspect and adaiintioB. ocditaUe balk kt hat fcri^p ^id 
hit UDdrrsia»din^. He uiiibutec ibc dnib of ibe b^^ to ibe 
mmdadly of ibe Momtaim aad tfce Jodkrf^ cf ibe GmMfas ; aad 
be Hales, ver\' tnilv, tfait ibe pwpir vac so bnle m favaar of dv 
•lecutioii, ihat Louk voold pn>b«blT bwe beta lacMdl, bat far 
the adroit n)in(run« oi ibc facboii of blood, wbkb — bv caJfae 
out UiQ Natioual Guard on tliat dar. and kexjaa^ thcM ■ 
order and activity — pimmicd tbe wmm <d tboac «ba. if at fe 
would have, uo doubt, made soae tAwi to s*«v ibca- ■noecHt 
■nd ilill briovcil sotrrci^n. * He carried.' oks II. Atvaak, ' the 
quality of iMSsive coura^ rvta to fblM i K , and died Khe a 
niarlyr,' — (vol. ii. p. ti.^ We know ■« bcnr, «ath irh aaMa- 
Wftlt*, M. Arnault could hai« be«« fsspcoed oi hang iilij 
bulod U> the kiuf-'s death ; but be dam ihM he wwm so, tmd he 
•Itribulea the exile to vfakb be «v rtonird, ^er Ac H^dbcd 
DHyH, to thai nnfuuiuM impatalioai. 

* Tli« ilDHilt of the kin;: ausbi knv bad a pofiiicai utjert;' 
but liu atliU, ill an obvktus iMitaik* ca Mi. Bvie. " aba i iiwai 
Cill l*u llintlu for thai ol' tbe <)«eea — Kv dia^^j^ a» the snCbU 
•II lliHl iiiHDkiiiil ought to Rvmstce aad fanoH^ — heMr, paer, 
•''ll'i'lyr ISDOillltiiJaT' 

' Tllttt, wmimil v'lioiu I baj jie«« ai VtJ^^pTtfi meueidlac n& ■». 
ju*|.y Hiid )iii)i)i|iittK« — thrt>winjr inb' -m jfcaof, 'w- 3 

UWlillim, tliul HUlOt llvtIlUlll t\>un ai>i :^ yaiaatK bk nKK 

tili«l i»t IliMNU wliii hiWikhI il-^t>iM KvnEt vti.-nE nKarr iia£ i 
IjIMi'i;, fiti'liiHU U ()iiti«u, fiithumiaa a £>'nii.'- ia£ mcihi 
^i«jffii.aii u tiunttiiu I I HHW ti^r asMa<K i^ )^ Ok irssLd 
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poor beasts stopped suddenly, and exhibited such marks of Iiorror, 
tfiat it was not without great difficulty and severe goading that they 
were at last driven forward. — (vol. ii. p. 90.) 

Much as he detested these scenes of blood, Arnault's nmosify 
induced him to witness the execution of both Danton and Ito- 
bespierre. He met, he sajs by accident, the fatal car which 
carried tlie former and bis associates to that very scatlbld to 
which they had sent so many others. It is well known, but never 
can be too often repealed, tliat the Revolutionary Tribunal which 
condemned him, Uanton himeelf had instituted ! — the atrocious 
violence which stifled bis defence, Danton himself bad enacted ! 
During the fatal procession, Danton was calm, seated between 
Camille Desmoulins, who was ranting, and Fabre d'Kglantine, 
who appeared stiipified. Camille fancied himself a martyr to bis 
new-born humanity — for he grew humane when he found he was 
himself in danger; but Fabre, more just, was overwhelmed with 
remorse and shame. Another person attracted notice in this 
batch of monsters — it was Herault de Sechelles, The mild tran- 
quillity that reigned on the handsome and interesting countenance 
of this man (who bad been in high legal office under the crown 
before the Revolution, and was an eminent law reformer in bis 
day) was of another kind from the stern calm of Danton. Danton 
showed no signs of terror, but Herault exhibited as tranquil an air 
and as lively a colour as if be were going out to a dinner. Every 
spectator was interested by his appearance, and inquired with 
emotion the name of that amiable person ; but when it was told 
— when the inquirer heard it was Herault de Sechelles — the inte- 
rest vanished, and no one bestowed a second thought on ibe sel- 
fish apostate. 

It was but a few weeks before his own exhibition on tlie same 
stage, that Herault had ba]>pened to meet the cart conveying 
Hebert, Cloots, and others of his former associates, to execution. 
' It was by chance,' he afterwards said, ' that I met them ; I was 
not looking for them, but I am not sorry to have seen them — it 
was refreshing.' This Arnault relates with just indignation; yet 
when he — a tragedian, be it remembered, by trade — met this 
batch of victims, he exclaimed, ' Here is a tragedy well begun, 
let us see the last act;' — and he followed it to the Place de la 
Revolution. We think that his exclamation is well worthy a place 
beside Herault's. 

Of t\iis batch — as it was commonly called — Danton died last: 
* it was growing dark — at the foot of the horrible statue (a colossal 
effigy of Liberty, in plaster-of- Paris, erected on the pedestal of the 
ci-devant statue of Louis XV.) which looked black agahist the 
l>ky, the dark figure of Danton rose, defined rather than illuminated 

by 
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9rf IHa A^m% miii.' Ilitnir wai audacious, liu attitude formidabU, 
mA thttt M«rl iJitnif h full lini) still, says M. Arnault, aU ur of 
nmfh/rrrty Mti'l <li(tlNliiiit. His last words addressed to the execu- 
friWftf, w^ff "■' Don't fiiriict to i«how my head to the people; 'tis 
ffAfrtt t'f'tkiiitf HI.' DniitiMi is n kind of hero with the Liberals 
AfVWit 'tifv") Jii*t hftiatiid llobcspierre survived him; as Brissot 
tm4 Vf>r((iiiH'i'l Hio mill K'^'"*''' favourites and have their statues 
Aff hrt'lK"! hlt'l irp )tulHrr«, nu^relv brcauie Dantoii and Robes- 
ptftft' f'"t WtMti {<• (InHlh. lu this there is a kind of injustice—^ 
^Mky •*it-fh hU nlikx villaiiw; amt if tber had all pensbed on dte 
<ft«f 'rf Mny, MhiiiI, hiiiI llrlxrl, and l)autoa, and Robespierrej 
<#Mi(^l tiAVi Iwiiri iiiiivt'i'siillv InuifHhrd as more iimoceat at that 
f^tfffl '(•"'• 'I'" Itrlaioliii*! It was ouh bv livin; a little longer 
fffi^ rri" M«>iiiplHlti HllHinfd iis*b«i )>rv«auD«Dce' — he tkal lived 
trrfrg^m hurl iiiuM s<'ii|iii lor his iwtural terucin: aod Robespiene 
fH ffiHirttt' IIh< si'ii|it< iioNl hy whivh the reputabov of aD the mt 
iffff 1*1 hh ffiirilli'il. hi'i'«UM< h« happeiKd CO hBTe better larfc or 
fffff(i liil-ttt* limit llu> iv»t, aud t\> kiT* auiatainni kn pow^a 
ftfff/' tiitiiiii II mm i'\m\\\ maky diwinctiua? oa gi l r iwi e 
ilt|'<"t" '''"'' ** "*"*' MllViiUvv, ami wv Duxtit almoot sa^ 
/iffti^t '•ill'iii "I lIlK ttlllilli t'ottvw i.>t' tb« KctuIuCim;, i~ 
4ff{fffii'\liii- 'l<'il ll>i|ii'<|nt<i'iv, iH^twtyr a$ Im '«^t^ vas ■□ 
w/,f tiifihliiiittnlh H wiM«v uiKit lluu Bn£w.>c. L>.-u<rec I 
f f (Vrff.'ii, xinl IIHr i>llivi«, \\h\ttu tt 19 ».•<* ion neaiua 
M* ' '((i|'""<'lii'U liiMi>tt'iil \Kt\uM v>t' toe aCTKUBK or waadt ik;^ 
A'Ot- '*'' I"'""' '""'"I*')* **"'* Mtv^t ni^csacun^ Rjbe^^n* 
ff.ff Kill I'" 'tii"i' \»< I'HMtiM Ihv'm' afw-c-c* -HrOker ana Iub pm^- 
, , „ ,( < lull (ill itii>i< lit' unt iu»f>«vtint a x r^^rae aftanna af 
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(TAngely), hii bmlhcr-in-Uw, made some advances in llie good 
graces of the Coraican coiKjuei'or, by whom he was entrusted 
with a mission to the Ionian islands, which he abandoned {v,^ 
do not quite understand why) to make a lour in Italy ; and this 
tour, in the dullest style of a gwide-book, occupies about a volume 
of M. Arnault's Memoirs. The only ibing remarkable in this 
portion of tile work is the proof it affords of the bold and 
pertinacious mendacity with wliich Buonaparte afterwards belied 
iiis own proper name. When Arnault visits Vesuvius, he inscribed 
some lines in an album which is kept there :— 

• Soldat' (which he was not) ' du fier Bonaparte, 
Avec I'altier panache oh reeplendit sa g'loire, 
Au sommet du Vdsuve, aujourd'hui j'ai ports 

Lea trois eoulenrs de la Victoire." — vol. iii. p. 127. 

The rhyme here puts the Italian pronunciation beyond all 
doubt i yet read the series of petty falsehoods which Buonaparte 
thought it worth white to dictate at St. Helena, in contradiction 
of this notorious fact. See also our former contradictions* of this 
falsehood— one which we cannot think trivial when we see what 
strenuous etforts Buonaparte made to give it vogue. 

Arnault was one of the lavans selected lo accompany Buo- 
naparte to Egypt, and he embarked with him in L'Onent. He 
however went no farther than Malta, where he, in a rather 
unceremonious manner, deserted, as Buonaparte afterwards re- 
proached him. We shall select a few anecdotes of ihe passage 
from Toulon to Malta. 

Poor Arnault, being only a pekin — civilian — underwent great 
contempt, and conseijuently suffered many hardships, The mili- 
tary men shoved him to the far eud of the dinner table, seized 
his cabin, unslung his cot, and left him to sleep upon the bare deck. 
This ill-treatment, however, and an extra glass of punch, saved, in 
fact, L'Orieiif, the fleet, the expedition, and the embryo- emperor. 
Troubled with inaomnie and indigestion, Arnault arose one night 
from his hard pallet, and went to the upper deck, where his expeii- 
enced eyes beheld what the naval otticers of the watch had not seen 
— that the ship was nearly ashore. He gave the alarm — like the 
goose of the Capitol — and the world was saved. But the French 
are not so grateful as the Romans ; the latter almost deilied iheir 
saviour geese-— Buonaparte told his goose to hold his tongue; 
the matter was hushed up, and is now only told when there is no 
one lo contradict it, or, may we add, to believe it. The secret 
was so well kept, says our goose, that, ten years after, Ganthaunie 
(the admiral, in whose ear Arnault says he cackled his alarm) forgot 
and denied it. 
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{evidently fuzzled) What's that you sayT — Arn. The Battle of the 
Fi'Oga and Mice, the War of Troy, or the Travels of Ulysses ? Buon. 
No battles just now ; ws are on a voyage, let us have Ike voyage— 
besidea, I know Utile of the Odyssey, let us read the Odyssey.' — 
vol. iv. p. 3S, 

Now it is quite clear, from Arnault's being obliged to explain the 
subject of the Iliad as well as the Odyssey, that the hero knew 
as much about the one as about the other — ihat is to aay, 
just nothing at all ; which, as we shall see presently, did not 
prevent his giving a very decided critical opinion ' on the father 
of poetry,' Arnault was dispatched to fetch — a Trench trans- 
lation, no doubt, of — the Odyssey, and when he returned, 
Buonaparte rang the bell for Duroc, and gave him orders 
not to let any one come in, and not to come himself till 
called. Then began the reading : but after Arnault had read 
a few lines, describing the feastings of the Suitors, Buona- 
parte burst out into ridicule of those ancient manners : — 
' That's what yon call fine !' he cried ; ' these heroes are nothing 
but marauders, scullions, and kitchen-pilferers: if our army 
cooks were to be guilty of such conduct, 1 should order them to 
be shot.' In vain did Arnault endeavour in measured phrases 
to correct this style of criticism — he seems ashamed of it; and 
indeed we think, for mingled absurdity, ignorance, and stupi- 
dity, it exceeds anything we have ever read — the mistake of the 
Suitors for the heroes of the piece — the confounding the merits 
of a description with the nature of the thing described — the 
overlooking the higher qualities of the poem for the inferior acci- 
dents — neglecting the countenance of the Apollo to examine his 
sandal — and measuring the manners of the mythological ages, by 
the standard of tlie suttlers and provost-marshals of the army of 
Italy — with fifty other corollaries which could be deduced fiom 
this short text, are, we think, wholly unparalleled, and only faintly 
shadowed, in the description of that other great military critic — 
Ensign Northerion, in Tom Jones, who ' damned Homo,' upon 
about the same degree of acquaintance, and with as much good 
Sense, as Napoleon the Great ' That's what you call sublime ;' 
added he — ' but how difterenl is Ossian from your Homer !' and 
taking up a volume of Ossian which lay on his table, says Arnault 
* like Homer, by the bedside of Alexander ' — he began ' to read 
or rather to recite' his favorite poem of Temora. 

The education of this imperial Zoilus had been, however, some- 
what neglected ; everybody knows that he could scarcely write or 
spell * — Arnault lets us into the secret that he could scarcely read 
— hence we suppose it is that we find in all the Memoirs about 
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Arnault) Unit we can — (not excuse, bul) — explain this burst of 
brutality, that seems at first sight so unaccounlable. Buonaparte, 
conscious of the little defect we have just alluded to, knew or 
fancied, that others might suspect it, and he was enraged 
that Uuroc's intrusion should discover him taking his reading 
lesson from his (perhaps unconscious) preceptor 1 All the circum- 
stances corroborate this suspicion — the sending Arnault (in order 
to conceal the real object) for a book, of which ten lines were 
not read^the strict orders not to be interrupted — the taking up 
the other book which lay ready on the table — (aboard-ship, booka 
do not lie about accidentally) — the reading to the man who had 
been summoned to read to Aim, and the (on any other hypothesis 
unaccountable) rage at being discovered at these studies — all 
these circumstances satisfy us that our solution is the true one ; 
and it is by such accidental trails that we are enabled to pierce 
through the cloud of flattery and falsehood with which Buona- 
parte took such incessant and iulinite pains to surround, and to 
magnify, by obscuring it, his real character, 

Arnault, as we have said, left the expedition at Malta, and on 
his return to France, was captured in the iS'ensit^e frigate by H.M.S. 
Seahorse, He gives a very fair narrative of the action and the 
results; and we are glad to lind that M. Arnault's story not 
merely corroborates, but adds something to the short and modest 
account which Captain Foote officially gave of his victory. Capt. 
Foote's letter in the ' Gazette' gives 18 killed and 37 wounded — ■ 
total 35 ; while Arnault states the total at SO, of which 15 were 
killed ; the ditl'erence of the nnmbers of the killed was probably 
that three of the French died of their wounds after the prisoners had 
been removed, M, Arnault speaks with admiration of the beautiful 
order in which he finds the English vessel after the action, though 
she had been two years at sea — and witii becoming gratitude of 
the generous and delicate attentions which he personally, as well 
as all his companions in misfortune, received from Captain Foote 
and his officers. The prisoners were released under a special 
cartel, at Cagliari, and Arnault finds his way back to Paris, 
where he resumes the very unimportant story of his literary life 
and society. In 1799 he produced his tragedy of the Ve>ie~ 
tians, which had considerable success. On Buonaparte's return, 
after a slight sneer at Arnault's desertion — which would probably 
have been more serious had not Buonaparte been so recently guilty 
of a still more heinous desertion — he was again taken into a kind 
of subordinate confidence, ihrongh the influence, we suspect, 
of his brother-in-law, Regnauld, who now became the chief of 
Buonaparte's literary clique. 

In the ISth of Bruniaire, Arnault was, he tells us, one of 
the conspirators — 'how we apples swim!' — He was desired, it 
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seems, to write articles in the journals, and was even en- 
trusted w'ilii the composition of a song which was to rally tfa« 
troops and the populace round the new standard ; he was also 
employed to carry messages and to do other little jobs connected 
with the plot ; and from what be then knew, and what all the 
world has since known, he has compiled an account of that affair, 
which however has little or no novelty. One episode, which has 
something dramatic, we shall endeavour to abridge. 

The ajfair, which had been frequently postponed, appeared at 
last definitively tixed for the l6th Brumaire \ and, on the evening 
ef the ISlh, all seemed ready. Talleyrand, Roederer, Regnautd, 
and Arnault, were assembled at Talleyrand's house, waiting the 
word of command — but it did not come. Arnault, as least liable 
to be suspected, was sent to inquire of Buonaparte whether the 
affair stood for the morrow. In the meanwhile, Bertrand-Tal- 
leyrand,* to deceive any one who might chance to call in, made 
his rubber of whist, and Katou-Arnault was, on his return, to 
make a sign, to be understood only by the initiated. Arnault, on 
arriving at Buonaparte's, 

' found his salon full of everybody of every fashion — generals, legis- 
lators, Jacobins, royalists, lawyers, abbis — a minister, a direclor, nay, 
the Fresidenl of the Directory himself, against whom the plot was 
laid ; and it seemed as if all parties knew what was going on —and as 
if they were all conspirators. To see the superiority of Buonaparte's 
air in tjiis motley assemblage, one would have said that they were all 
in his confidence.' — vol. iv. p. 354. 

While Raton was wailing to deliver his message, he witnessed 
a curious scene. The President of the Directory, Iionest Goliier, 

i silting on a sofa with Madame Buonaparte, when Touchy, 
the minister of police, came in, and took, by invitation. 
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he burst into a loud laugh. ' Fie, citizen Fouchtl' said Jo- 
sephine, ' how can you laugh at such things ?' ' Citoyenne,' re- 
plied the imperturbable Gohier — who thought it gallant to say 
something lo quiet the evident alarm of the lady, of the real 
source of which, however, he had evidently not the most remote 
idea — ' Citoyenne, die minister knows what he is about. Be 
at your ease; when one talks of such extreme measures before 
ladies, 'tis a proof that there is no occasion for them. Do as the 
moernment doei — laiiyh at suck rumours and sleep in peace!' 
After this singular conversation, which Buonaparte, who was 
standing by, heard with a smile, the guests retired, and Arnault 
had an opportunity of delivering his message. ' The affair,' 
replied the general, 'is adjourned to the mth. I leave them 
time to ascertain that 1 can do without tke^n, what however I am 
willing to do with them.' Them, no doubt, meant the two councils, 
which Napoleon and Lucien were endeavouring to dupe, buy, or 
intimidate. Arnault returned to Talleyrand's, whom he found at 
his whist with Madame Grant, (not yet Madame de Talleyrand,) 
Madame de Cambis, and Regnauld. After reporting tjie results 
of his mission, Arnault and Regnauld stole away to an obscure 
printing-house to correct the proofs of the proclamation which 
was to announce the new revolulion. The rest is known. Poor 
Gohier, who slept but too sound, was awakened by the guard which 
took him into custody. The councils were removed to St. Cloud ; 
the Five Hundred were dispersed as the Long Parliament was, 
and as all similar assemblies must eventually be ; Buonaparte be- 
came sole governor of France ; and when Uegnauld aud Arnault 
waited on him in the evening to congratulate him, he replied — 
' If within one month we have not a general peace, in four we shall 
be on the Adige. In any case it is pwice — peace — that this day has 
won. That is what must be announced to-night at all the theatres — 
that is what must be published to-morrow in all the journals — that is 
what must be repeated in prose and in verse, and even in songs — and 
that's your affair (addressing Arnault) ; all variety of means must be 
used to fit the variety of tastes and intellects.' — vol. iv. p. 3S0. 

Fifteen years oi war— war — the bloodiest, the most extensive, the 
most aggressive, and the most unprincipled — are the best commen- 
tary on Buonaparte's pretended anxiety for peace ; his intended 
peace was indeed lit only to be announced on buffoon stage.^, and 
promised to the world in the street songs of hired ballad-singers. 

Here M. Arnault closes the fourth of his volumes; the whole 
pith and substance of which might, as we stated in the outset, 
be comprised in one. He concludes by saying that ' he has 
now to tell the story of his former associates and friends — be- 
come emperors, kings, dukes, mai'shals, what not — shall he have,' 
he asks, ' leisure and time to tell it?' We are not so inhuman as 
VOL, LI. NO. ci. (■ to 
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in our plain Euglish. Pindar at times bitterly reviles his enemies, 
and calls them crows, and daws, and worse j yet their malignity 
did him small harm with his contemporaries, and none with pos- 
terity ; but, strange to say, the admiration of a poet of exquisite 
genius and fancy — the very model, upon occasion, of pure diction 
in his own language, has been well nigh fatal to him in mo- 
dem Britain. Pindar would have loved Cowley bad he known 
him in the flesh, for they were both pure, religious, loyal, and 
learned men ; yet his self-love must have been less active than we 
think, it was, if he would not have ponsidered the friendship even 
of Cowley purchased too dearly at the expense of having his great 
Olympic song so handled by our countryman as it was destined lobe. 
That Cowley did not unilerstand the construction of Pin- 
dar's odes, is apparent from the argument which he prefixes 
to his translation of this second Olympic, where he says that 
* this ode (according to the constant custom of the poet) consists 
more in digressions than in the main subject.' 1"lie manner which 
he thus mistakenly imputes to Pindar, Cowley adopted himself 
in the composition of those odes of his own, which, from a sup- 
posed similarityof style, he called Findarique Poems,— not worth- 
less, but yet of little worth, and which, by popular association, 
have largely contributed to throw the poetry of Pindar into that 
discredit or neglect which they themselves excited, and partly 
deserved. Some particular passages in the works of the Theban 
poet have indeed been excepted by scholars, and noted for general 
admiration ; but the ' tine passages' are not the finest things in 
Pindar, and the charge of general obscurity and want of unity 
has been gathering for a long time so thickly round his name, 
that it may seem worse than idle to attempt at this time of day 
to dispel the settled gloom. 

The fame of Pindar amongst the ancients was transcendant 
and unique. Horace, who had but little of bis spirit, had never- 
theless a deep sense of his unapproachable majesty. Cowley, 
who was much nearer akin to the Latin than the Greek poet, 
expresses bis own and Horace's feehngs upon this point with great 
prettiness, after his peculiar manner : — 

' Lo 1 how the obsequious wind and swelling air 
The Theban swan does upward bear 
Into the walks of clouds, wliere he does play, 
And with extended wings opens his hquid way! 

Whilst, alas ! my timorous muse 

Unambitious tracks pursues ; 

Does with weak unballast wings 

About the mossie brooks and springs. 

About the trees' new-blossom'd heads. 

About the gardens' painted beds, 

c 3 Abtjut 
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ought in all reason to have been prefixed by the translator. These 
omissions may be supplied upon some future occasion, which, 
small as the encouragement in the present day is for works of 
this sort, we hope will not be wanting ; and' if the few re- 
marks which have occurred to us in resuming our acquaintance 
with Pindar shall in any degree be found useful in making the 
true character of his poetry, and the probable principles upon 
which his odes are constructed, better known, we shall feel grati- 
fied with our labour. 

That the successful translator of Dante should become a suc- 
cessful translator of Pindar, though a fortune worthy of high con- 
gratulation, is not to us either unexpected or unaccountable. For^ 
though it be true that Dante and Pindar were men of very diverse 
tempers, and the poetry of each exhibits traits of thought and 
feeling unknown to that of the other, there is, nevertheless, one 
characteristic by which, as poets, they are in common pre- 
eminently distinguished. We mean to say that Dante and Pindar 
are, in a strict sense of the word, the two most picturesque of the 
great poets of the world — that they display this power in so re- 
markably high a degree, that, in spite of all minor discrepancies^ 
both of them must be ranked by the philosophic critic in the 
same class. In order to guard against mistake, we must add, 
that by picturesqueness we do not mean a frequency or prominence 
of mere picturable matter, such as may be found in every ode of 
Horace, and in almost every song in Metastasio ; for this abun- 
dance of matter for painting is often conspicuous in the works of 
poets in whom the power of painting is signally deficient. We 
rather intend to mark the natural faculty — which is not acquireable 
by art — of producing by words a distinct image of outward form 
or compound action, visible to the mind's eye, and so clearly 
visible, that the pencil cannot make its outline clearer. As for a 
single example, take the well-known passage : — 

*" Ella non ci diceva alcuna cosa, 
Ma lasciavane gir, solo guardando 
A guisa di leon quando si posa.' — PurgatoriOf c. vi. v. 64. 

Or Guidi's image of Rome, — 

* tacita nel seno 

L'orme del ferro e dell' et^ sofferse ; 
E talora miro le sue sventure. 
Come leon che con terrihilfacda 
Guarda le sue ferite, ealtrui minaccia/ — 

Malhias Camp. Liv. iii. p. 29. 

Or those few lines — 
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- - "S-^^ *^ T^scve seen or heard him they avouched, 

^^^W five days born. But he, on rushes couch'd, 
^^^s cover'd up in that wide brambly maze, — 
**is delicate body wet 
^^ith yellow and empurpled rays 

;. ^rom many a violet. 

^^d hence his mother bade him claim 
-For ever this undying name.* — Cary, 

c sympathetic sense of the picturesque in poetry, and the 
* *r P^^serving it in another language, which gave Mr. Cary 
uch advantage in translating Dante, have insured to him a 
•ortionate success with Pindar. We do not say that his suc- 
1 taken absolutely, is equal in this his later attempt; and 
• not surprising that such should not be the case, the diffi- 
!C8 of adequately rendering Pindar being so much greater. 
'' to the mere talent or knack of translation which many pos- 
S the generally pure and racy diction, and the strong sense of 
^; picturesque which cannot be denied to Mr. Cary, and you have 
ovided the main qualities of a good translator of Dante. 
■»e moral tone and manner of narrative of the Divine Comedy 
le very easily imitable, as may be inferred by the uniformity, 
n this one respect, of versions by Hayley, Cary, Byron, and 
vVright ; but the difficulty of executing the terza rima in Eng- 
lish is, we think, insurmountable. Perhaps (as we lately had 
occasion to express our opinion) Mr. Cary showed the soundest 
judgment in adopting the Miltonic measure — not as like, but as a 
satisfactory substitute for, the original. Certainly Mr. Wright's 
double triplets without the third rhyme, which so subtly links 
together the total rhythmic flow of the Italian, sound to our 
ears as little like the Dantescan harmony as Cary's blank verse, 
and not so easy and noble. But, considerable as the difficulty of 
the terza rima is in the way of a translator of Dante, it is little in 
comparison with the task of rendering into English the various and 
complicated movements of Pindar's Odes. The great Florentine 
marches through the nether, middle, and upper worlds with an 
even step ; learn his pace once, and you may keep up with him 
always. But it is not so with Pindar ; the speed with which he 
sets out is often enough doubled or trebled before he gets to the 
end of his course ; eagle of song as he was, and dared to call 
himself— not the swan, as Horace and Cowley call him — he has 
all the movements of that imperial bird, now towering right up- 
wards to heaven's gate, now precipitating himself to the earth — 
now floating with spread wings in the middle ether, and now 
couching with the setting sun on the gilded battlements of a temple. 
No poet is so slow— -none so rapid; a master of sentences, a 

preacher 
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Courted by all the winds that hold them play, — 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger, a damsel train behind ? ' — 

But the truth is, the choric odes of the Greek tragedians are con- 
structed upon principles, and breathe a spirit very different from 
"what we seem to discover in Pindar, who especially requires a 
more distinct expression, and a quicker repercussion of musical 
sounds. In this respect, also, our great master has, in his 
L' Allegro and II Penseroso — more particularly in the former — 
shown a power over the English language of which there are few 
examples, and which cannot without the very greatest skill and 
felicity be preserved within the limits allowed by faithful trans- 
lation. Long habit has seemed to make rhyme essential to our 
lyric verse ; and, no doubt, by marking the metre more distinctly, 
and by exciting and gratifying the ear in its craving for the return 
of similar sounds, rhyme does very materially add to the peculiar 
pleasure which every one of any sensibility receives from the 
recitation of that kind of poetry. It helps also to supply some- 
thing of that melody and sonorousness of words in which the 
Greek is so infinitely superior to the English and all other modern 
European languages. But then, on the other hand, rhyme is a 
very Procrustes' bed in the hands of a translator ; the dimensions 
of the original must be made to fit the appointed frame, cost 
what it may in amputation, excision, or stretching ; and it may 
well be questioned whether, upon a review of all our English 
versions of the Greek and Latin poets — to say nothing of the 
foreign poetry of modern Europe — more has been gained by the 
use of rhyme, in producing what is called readability , than has 
been lost, through the difficulties which it imposes, in omissions, 
garblings, and total misrepresentations of the meaning and cha- 
racter of the original authors. 

It is certainly not true that rhyme is indispensable to the per- 
fection of some kinds of lyric verse in English. The choruses in 
the Agonistes, in which the rhymes are only scattered here and 
there, are a proof of this ; so we must be bold to say — notwith- 
standing some stiff phrases — is the translation from Horace : 

' What slender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses, in some pleasant cave, 

Pyrrha ? for whom bind'st thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair. 
Plain in thy neatness ?* &c. 

And, in our judgment, Collinses rhymeless Ode to Evening is not 
surpassed for musical effect in any language in Europe ; — 
' If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hojpe, chaste Eye, to soothe thy modest ear, 

Like 
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And grace, that can a magic throw 
On all that charms the sense below, 
By lustre not his own relieved, 
Hath made th' incredible believed. ^ 
But after-days the best convincers are : 
And man should only fair 
Speak of the gods, and good : 
For so is blame eschew'd.' 

All the passages in Pindar of this grave^ sententious kind — and 
most of our readers know how numerous and characteristic they 
are — appear to us to be translated by Mr. Gary with peculiar suc- 
cess. But his success is not limited to this department of the 
original ; in those passages in which an exquisite elegance of style^ 
and, a certain subtle lightness of thought predominate, he has 
more than once been very felicitous. We know nothing in all 
Pindar so graceful — so exclusively graceful — in manner, as his 
address to the Graces : the inspiration seems more than a figure, 
and, indeed, we cannot doubt that the poet, upon this occasion, 
studied in a peculiar degree to achieve a tone germane to the cha- 
racter of his ladies-patronesses. We venture to quote the whole 
ode, which is short, and will serve as an instance of the poet's and 
the translator's manner, in an entire composition. 

Kei(pifiM9 tfidrvv Xei^o7feu—-x, r, X.— XIV, Olymp. 

' O ye, ordain'd by lot to dwell 
Where Cephisian waters well ; 
And hold your fair retreat 
Mid herd {s) of coursers beautiful and fleet ; 
Renowned queens, that take your rest 
In Orchomenus the blest, 
Guarding with ever-wakeful eye 
The Minyans' high-bom progeny ;— 
To you my votive strains belong : 
List, Graces, to your suppliant's song ! 
For all delightful things below. 
All sweet, to you their being owe ; 
And at your hand their blessings share 
The ivise, the splendid, and the fair. 

* Nor without the holy Graces, 
The gods, in those supernal places, 
Their dances or their banquets rule ; 
Dispensers they of all above 
Throughout the glorious court of Jove ; 
Where each has plac'd her sacred stool 
By the goldenbow'd Apollo, 
Whom in his harpings clear they follow ; 
And the high majestic state 
Of their Eternal Father venerate. 

* Daughters 
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(bat Fin™ s boldness of imagery and lusurisnce of 

deserted him ; but that in the Kpinician Odes he 

tl severer t^te and a more exalted tone, than in his 

I expected, when we come to consider the 

u ^ occasions upon which these odes 

1 we remoteness and variety of the coun- 

'■ Bent. The Games which attracted the 

rtition of princes and magistrates, must 
feelings and solemnities of a very pecu- 
Tpe poet, whose odes were clianted in Uliodes, 
|ene, Lacedamon, Corinth, Athens, and Les- 
ued a truly national fame, and almost all that 
jorld aa his theatre. It should be remembered 
pd other public Games were in their institu- 
ments Btnctly religious solemnities, and the 
Otposed upon the occasion of a victory was 
-~r the honour of the God as for the praise of 
We ought to say that the Divinity was more regarded 
B Winner of the priie ; for it would have revolted the reli- 
;l the prudential feelings of a Greek of Pindar's age to 
M^ ' successful individual the principal figure in the 
Ihe ho nour was in itaelf transcendant, and for that very 

' Dmrii to our daace^ S^^^ ■ 
Come dciru Irom Olympus'— 
_. Hither descend 1 

"lory o'ej Atheni uid joyBocB bestowiug, 
"light, a»je wont, in the forum o'erflovring, 
•VaeiB tha cTowdi, ud Ibe chorua, and ncriGce bitnil I 
"> '■ thejcomel Now tbeviolet'^oKiaaU bring. 
And pure honey dew-diopB 

t'reah gathec'd in Spring! 

' Sae me adTancing 
Undei Jove's ^danca 

Sinijmg dirine ! — 
_^Kb the ivy.dad Boy 1 — 6od Bromiui we name him ; 
With a cry and a about Eriboas we claim him ! 
O I btgotton of mother of old Cladmus' line 
lb Um mivhty embnce of omnipotent uie — 
1 come bom afai off 

To lead thy bright quiie I 

' Fn Ihe new paint-bud 
Caught gUncB taan the prophet 
Of Nemea'i itrand ; 
Whwa tba aectemu planta lelt the apiiDg*tide fweet-amelling, 
\?lMt time the young Hovn oped the poiti aftheir dweUing I 
Ninrthevioletbloamaaie chance-flung on the land, 
And Uw MM and the ion-leaf an mealh'd in the hair, 
And «cneea ud ^png* 

Binguiidiiilhauil' 
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iar.\ tw. jnuM va* *pread over as wide a surface as possible. 

;i-ni»!5j« sCftnried on too great felicity : there was a certain 
n.-i:iy .n ain r>ri» which might be provoked by triumph and 
•■X^n ^v tariUntitlna ; it «as thought possible to propitiate tbii 
f^Zin^ pr.nrx.If? by voluntary abandonineut of part of what was 
:r:l<- iiie. Polscrales threw his diamond signet icto the sea. 
^ .\thnn13a1 rai.ted a marble statue to the goddess immediatelr 
pr 'tiR r)3tt> of Marathon. Pindar directiv attributes tbe suc- 
» -it :lii: ni-.trir to a divinity, atid is careful to pour bis ' foaming 
•i it rjratiK ' fiver the city, the ttibe, the ancestors, and even the 
-*t»k '.1' 'tiR winner He rarely writes for a wrestler or pugi- 
r tiitviiit 'iiHtinctly naming and commending his trainer, nor is 
•■ 2zr,e,m, or th* charioteer, or tbe horse forgotten. Sometimes 
>■ ifit< pnititt th^ master of tbe choric band, and sometimes 

-jrntm aimwif. Kvery thing is praised, that Hiero or Diagoras 
1- .e,i mvKtfi b^arthe whole odium — the fflovos — of the splendid 
i.n.T,h ^.vr-.f. admonitions to humility are not spared, and 

■ i-„t if'-iXrita f»i!i to offer up a deprecating prayer — so to call 
-II tic "iisirv.tf^r and with the solemnity of a priest. 

; ^ .!»■ -■n*'. p^ri»*r the Kpinician Odes of Pindar with this clue, 
(I »• v:l1 'rl'tarly p«:rceive that the Greek poet did not celebrate 
: (fttiv.na ^t'tf.r rh«t manner of the laureates of Louis's court ; he 
ufimvi-; i-j'.irix a Concentration of eulogy upon one head; the 
■:/.r K .1) ttf.n^fj relief than tbe victor, and the spleodour of 

■ .»-:.^ ■ .■! »lni'rtt merged in tbe general and enduring glory 
I.*, '■.-.■iic-i 'J.* mselves. Jloreover Pindar addresses even Hiero 

f I.. -.--.limit u their guest and- friend; his tone towards mea ef 
— ■-. -Dik .H 'J-.at of a man conferring a gift. He ends his tirst 
ii« ,'U-. r- f fKro thus : — 
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homage was universal and enthusiastic. The Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil decreed to him a right to ihe public hospitality of every town 
of Greek name ; ihe Pythian oracle ordered a portion of the 
Theoseuia — a species of sacrilicial offerings — to be »et apart for 
Pindar's use, a privilege which was continued to his descendants; 
and an iron chair, or throne, was assigned to him within the 
Delphic teaiple, in which, upon solemn occasions, the poet sealed 
himself, and recited his hymns to the people. Pausanias says* 
that the chair remained to his day, and that he had seen it and 
heard the tradition connected with it. An Epinician Ode by 
Pindar doubled the honours of victory iu the games, and the 
fellow-countrymen of the winner made less account of his Olympic 
crown than of his mighty poet's praise. The Rhodians are said to 
have been so transported with admiration of the ode composed in 
honour of Diagoras, their giant boxer — the seventh Olympic — 
that they caused it to be inscribed in letters of gold and set up in 
the temple of the Lindian Minerva. From such remarkable tes- 
timonies to the merit of a living poet — who had his rivals and 
enemies — we might reasonably conclude that the Greeks of the 
most splendid age of Greece saw nothing obscure or rambling in 
the works which they so fervently admired. The Rhodians would 
hardly have acquiesced in Cowley's criticism, although, upon the 
supposition of their understanding English, they might have said, 
or thought, something of the sort of Cowley's own Odes. If 
Pindar seems obscure, or rambling, to us, we must surely m all 
modesty suppose that a part of the fault is in ourselves. We ought 
to give this learned Theban the benefit of the old retort — intel- 
ligibilia nan intellecfum fero. 

And yet that such a man as Cowley, besides so many others, 
should have made the same objection, and have even coupled 
Pindar with Lycophron, is certainly enough to make us examine, 
with some care, the probable grounds for such a charge. As 
to Lycophron, we must protest against the monstrous associa- 
tion. The Cassandra is obscure, in the strictest and worst 
sense of the term ; it is wilfully involved in verbal enigmas, which 
no skill in the language, no insight into the design, can possibly 
help us to solve without the aid of an interpretation which has 
come down from the times of the Grammarians. A poet who 
nakedly designates Hercules by the words rpiio^ifis Xe'tuv, because 
that hero wore the Nemean lion's skin, and because, upon a cer- 
tain occasion, three nights were put into one on his account, 
ttieans evidently, before all other things, to propound riddles, 
which may be luckily guessed, but cannot possibly be construed 
by any scientific rules. We say this without meaning to dispute 
the genius of the poet of Chalcis ; there are passages in his work 
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make what we mean a little clearer by an example or two of 
these Pindaric figures. At the conclusion of a most beautiful 
ode — third Nemean — the poet says to Aristoclides^ — 

9rifi9rej fitfuyfiifov fitiXt Xtv»S 
^ ydXaxri, (xt^vetfAxnt V tt^t^ df^ 
i^ittif) stofA* dafii/MV A/V 
Xfiftv iy 9rf6eu^i9 tiuXSvf 

' Farewell, O friend, to thee I send 
This chalice, honey with the white milk blended, 
(The dewy bead-drop dancing round the brim) 
A cup of praise and tuneful lays, 
With breath of pipe ^Solian tended.' — Cary. 

' I send this honey and milk (=the ode) with a dewy crown — a 
draught of song— -/o be accompanied by the breath of Eolian pipes' 

In the eighth Nemean to Dinis^ Pindar says — 

txiTtis Aiaxdu ffifAwt youvd^ 
VU9 sroXtog fviri^i (ptXttg 

xiXfiivuv* 

' A suppliant to JBacus I come ; 
And touch his holy knees 
Both for the city, and for these 
Who call it their beloved home ; 
Bearing the Lydian mitre bound 
With many a fold of mazy sound/ — Cary, 

' I bear a Lydian tvreaih (=:an ode set for the Lydian mood) sono* 
rously variegated or adorned.' 

And beyond a hundred others of like construction^ let the 
following remarkable passage be cited : — 

»»6viretr' h yk^j \\iiW9t!^os *A<p0t!hirus 

uveuraXi^tfAtVj oft/ptckov i^sfifofiau 
X^ofos uivvecov vr^offot^ofUfoh 
srufiiovtJMs tvff oXQiotftf *EfAfAtvi^eus 
9ror»(uu T* * Att^dyetvrt xet) fjutf Siy«x^«Tii 
\ro7fAos vfAvttf 
^n^tw^ogf if sr«kvx^<^V 
AvfXXmvta rtrti^^t^Ttu tdiref.' 

l^tQ^ofiov fOpiXuf ' 

Tfarof &/Atiki^os, tuv &nfi»t is f/iv^w$ 
&Xot aifit^t ^UfA^o^tf ^t^uhi 

D 2 TWJTT^^IW/. 
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false metaphors ; and certaiDl}', if it be universally true that no 
circumstances can justify a departure from what may be termed 
the literal unity of a metaphor, then Pindar must be allowed to be 
remarkably open to the censure of cnticism upon this account. 
But we venture to think that this matter has been settled a little 
too hastily, and upon too narrow principles of logic. It is ex- 
ceedingly dillicuh to trace with precision the process by which 
a word, primarily denoting a visual image, or a determinate act of 
the senses, becomes invested with moral associations; but we all 
know, or may know upon a little reflection, that a very large por- 
tion of the language spoken at any given period by every civilized 
people, is made up of words and phrases metaphorically applied. 
The usage of such words as light and darkness — or to see, hear, 
feel, tasfe, and the like, will demonstrate the extent in which the 
language of common life is composed of terms employed in a 
secondary or translated meaning. No man ordinarily speaks three 
sentences together without two metaphors in them, and the diction 
of the peasant is as figurative as that of the gentleman. But 
it is obvious that, by familar use, all sense of the figurative appli- 
cation is lost, and the words are spoken as in their primaiy signi- 
fication alone. Hence we conceive the true rule lo be, that no 
use of words ought to be considered really metaphorical, where 
a simply mora) sense has been conventionally stamped upon the 
phrase, so as lo merge to the mind's eye the visual image origi- 
nally expressed by it. 

For example, great fault has been found by some critics with 
Hamlet, for deliberating whether — 

' lo take arms against a sea of Inmbles, 

And hy opposing, end them.' 
Spear and shield, it is said, are inapplicable to such an adver- 
sary. Very true; but ' to take arms' against a thing is a worn- 
out metaphor, and, therefore, no effective metaphor at all. It 
suggests no incongruous image. Even the ' sea of troubles' — 
vt\ayo7 xaxoiy — when taken by itself, scarcely raises any distinct 
image ; but if you add any appropriate action, as ' to Hoat on,' 
f * to be drowned in,' a sea of troubles, then the figure emerges and 
ttbe phrase becomes apparently metaphorical. Prosperosays — 
■ The charm dissolres apace ; 
And as the morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to c/iase the igjioranl fumes that manile 
Their clearer reason,' 
kSome of tiie words used in this passage, if reduced to their 
L^riginal physical meanings, would be inconsistent with each 

other ; 
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or the following i-*^ 

' This is mere madness ; 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him : 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclos'd, 
His silence will sit drooping,* — Hamlet, Act v. Scene i* 

or Milton's lines on the sounds of the lady's voice, in Comus : — 

• How sweetly did they^a^ upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty-vaulted night, 
At eveiy fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness, till it smiled/ 

May not these figures be taken in succession upon the mind's 
eye, and yet so far linked together, or placed in such harmonious 
opposition, that a single and unconfused impression may be the 
result ? We make these remarks with humility — not assuredly as 
having any mercy for the slip-slop or rigmarole of some of the 
modern versifiers, nor disputing Quinctilian's general rule that 
— quo genere caeperis translationisy hoc finias — but suggesting the 
allowability of greater freedom in the figuring of thoughts during 
an exalted state of the imagination, and especially adverting to the 
necessity, peculiar to high lyric or dramatic passion, of expressing 
the whole thought by images the most illustrative of every part of 
it. We may be wrong, but we can never consent to place such 
metaphorical anomalies as may be found in some of the very 
greatest poets that ever lived, in the same class of false style with 
the silly trash which is now so common as to need no particular 
citation. There is this difference at least between the errors of 
Pindar, Shakspeare, or Milton, in this point, and those of the 
writers to whom we allude, that the poets do produce images, 
whether consistent with each other or not, whereas the poetasters 
create no distinct image at all, but, after infinite distortion, bring 
forth words only, and words signifying nothing. 

But most persons will allow that the main difficulty of Pindar 
does not lie in his figurative language, be that corrupt or not. 
That he is difficult, we fully admit, and believe that the difficulty 
consists almost exclusively in our not thoroughly understanding 
the plan and method of his odes, and confounding them with 
the lyric compositions of Horace, and other poets of the English, 
Italian, and German literatures. There are lyric poems in the 
English language, which, in beauty and harmony, are inferior to 
none in Pindar ; but they are not like Pindar's odes ; the plan 
is different, the tone is different, the style is different. Pindar 
•could not have written the Prothalamion or Epithalamion of 
Spenser, nor Wordsworth's Platonic Ode; but neither could 
Spenser or Wordsworth have risen to the apleadid-^the almost light- 
ning 
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' All their glorious deeds to tell 
Lyric law forbids the string ; 
Time urges.' — 
Pindar repeats this sort of remark, in different words, in almost 
every ode presented to us, and especially remembers it before or 
afler telling a story. If he eried in prolixity of narralion in tbe 
beginning of his career, as Plutarch's anecdote* would seem to 
prove, certainly no poet ever corrected a fault more completely 
Ulan he did. The oi]iiDi ^pi%vi of Pindar may be studied by his- 
torians and orators as well a* by poets ; it is the perfection of 
conciseness and graphic precision withal. Perhaps it may be 
suid with contidence, that in Pindar the distinct thoughts bear a 
larger proportion to the number of words used, than in any olher 
poet — with the exception of Shakspeare in his Venus and Adonis 
and Rape of Lucrece. Vet, after taking notice of a few peculiar 
ellipses and unusual usages of the prepositive particles, the com- 
petent reader finds less difficulty in the mere construction of 
Pindar's sentences than of those of most of the other great writers 
of independent Greece. Not to mention Thucjdides — can any 
one, after due comparison, charge half as much involution and 
abruptness of phrase upon these Epinician Odes as upon the 
tragic chorusses — especially those in the Agamemnon and Choe- 
phorx ? It may be the effect of great admiration and dutiful 
study ; but to us the Pindaric odes seem written in characters of 
light, and we feel, speaking humbly, as if we apprehended their 
spirit and meaning as well as those of any other of the precious 
works of the high Greek muse, which the hand of time has 
spared. 

In proceeding now to lay open, in the summary manner which 
the length of our preceding remarks renders necessary, what seems 
to us to be the Pindaric method discoverable in these Odes — we 
must make our sincere acknowledgments to Professor Dissen, for 
the pleasure and instruction which we have received from an at- 
tentive perusal of his very ingenious preface to the edition of Pin- 
dar mentioned at ihe head of this article. It can be no deduction 
from the value of our humble commendation to say that we can- 
not assent to all the ramifications of his theory, nor that the main 
foundations of it were not new to our minds. On the contrary, 
we tender it as a proof of the truth of the theory itself in general, 
that independent scholars — unequal surely in everything, excepting 
a profound admiration of the great poet in question — should see, 
or seem to see, precisely thesame leading lines in the construction 
of his poems. The professor has worked out and applied his 
principles with that resolute industry and patient devotion, which 
• DeGUn.AUieii.ReialiB.vu. p. 3^0. 
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Ml hnriniirably lUsiinguish the Germans, and whicii, we b»j it in 
ft()tnt» , arc so signally deficient in aiost of the wurkf of oar ma- 
<I<-Mi lCii)t1i^li iicluilars.* 

An liiii); a« any one acquiesces in the vulgar re&Bon as- 
•i|tm-(l for I'imlarV fables and histories — nsntely. thai ibe pc« 
WMK ulilined to have (ecourj* to theoi for materials t>f his poems; 
-- im Uuip as \ic acrees with Cowley in ihiuking, tlial the 
Mii'Drid C)hnipic, or anv other vi ibe Epinician Ode^ cocsisls 
llloii' in di):roNMon> than in the- main t^uhject. — so luag, in otir 
jiKlltHK'iil, smh a porstin will remain in utter ignorance of Ae 
tlinMiKT unil ^iihjoct ol' those evtraordinarv poems. It is sud llat 
tliii iiiiiilcnl!! (>r an individual coctesl in the frames could not 
ddniil iiiAilii for ivjvatod ode^ oi >icion Bui it must pnrely 
Il>i niliiiiltt'il, ll>i»l if I'indar had thciuEbt it proper for the occasion, 
■mil (Kiwci* .iv his mii-hl at least haie succeeded in the dcBcrip- 
|)itii ti) tiMi" rhaviiil race — our bosinc match — or owe auinquertinm. 
I I'll K nn\ itii<< Miirtush believe that suth a poet as Pmdar — so 
I iiiil-ins, I.! \((iioil, so pjciurrsque — could net find in the stnigirle 
•Itlil ^i< I •iiiipitinminl of an Olympic or Pythian contest in that 
(it'll iiiH* ii|ii' '>! (iivciv. what a scarceJv pi'uier p;tel had found in 
()))' I nil' ml I <:inM-> of rniroilus '' — uhal a muck infericv poet vas 
tllti i"iii.l' lo lind III lliosc of Anciiisei. '; Have we duly ronsidered, 
<iii>l ii.'-'. .1 Inloiv oiii immV* eve. the onjruM spectacle of one at 
(li. ■■• ..-:>• iiibb'V I bo tons of thousands df tirefts of ew^ry race, 
III. I .i,,.>iii ,.» ibi> iii.l of foni yojirs, on the sacred plain — ^from ihe 
• -(■iii-l' Hmih A-is ir.'-m AlVira — frrun Sicih — ^tbe sword thrown 
.1 M. I'l 'Af rtiiil Ihh jiL-fe — th( Twclvt attari- burning on either 
1.1. . I t<>. ,.:>„','— Atu L'TC'vi o: Hcr.-iilf* iiK lonib of Pel ops — 
i)>. (.■. .11.11.) \l|*I-.i lis— 1!'( fari; n: ^<•vt — tlie nath-bound candi- 
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ode to a notice of the incidents of the particular contest in ques- 
tion. He generally mentions the victor in the barest way pos- 
sible ; a line or two — a figure — an epithet — suffices. He just 
designates the place and the species of game, and says no more 
about it. If the Epinician Hymn had been generally considered 
as a poem devoted to an eulogistic description of the winner's own 
prowess, would Pindar have been so unskilful as not to comply 
with the expectation of his patrons ; — and if so, would his odes 
upon such occasions have been so anxiously sought and so uni- 
versally admired ? 

The truth, we venture to say, is, that the object and intention of 
the Epinician Hymn have been totally mistaken. We have been 
angry with a circle for not being square. The candidates for vic- 
tory in the great games of Greece were persons in whom a whole 
state was deeply interested ; in many instances, where there was great 
promise of gymnastic excellence, the expenses of the ten months' 
preparatory training-^— in the gymnasium at Elis— -were borne by the 
public treasury ; and when the victor's name was proclaimed by 
the heralds, those of his city — his tribe — and his father, were espe- 
cially remembered. Every Rhodian — perhaps every one of Doric 
blood — partook in the glory of Diagoras. The Olympic wreath 
was, according to Cicero, little less honourable than a Roman 
triumph. The Mi^oSy or festive procession homewards, was the 
inviolable object of generous envy to the tribes among which it 
passed ; and the breach in the wall through which the victor en- 
tered his native city, was left for a season unrepaired, as a mark of 
the common glory of himself and his country. There was a so- 
lemn celebration of the happy event in which the whole city 
joined, and the anniversary was observed in the family, and per- 
naps tribe of the winner, for generations afterwards. He was en- 
titled to the first place in all spectacles, received costly presents 
from the magistrates, and was at many places^ as in Athens, main- 
tained for life at the public charge. The Epmician Hymn was 
composed to be chanted upon the most solemn occasions — some- 
times at the banquets given by the victor at Olympia itself, at the 
termination of the games, but more commonly, as we see expressed 
by Pindar himself, sent by the poet afterwards, and intended to 
be performed by the practised band of histrionic musicians, who 
accompanied the xaJ/tAoy to the native city of the victor. The de- 
tails of the particular contest were unimportant — would have been 
irrelevant — in such a public solemnity. It was the Olympic vic- 
tory itself — the being victor where excellence only could win the 
palm — that constituted the glory of Hiero and Arcesilaiis. Syra- 
cuse and Cyrene shared the glory ; the victor was their country- 
man ; thdr names had been proclaimed in the ears of all the 
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r the felicity consequent on the favour of heaven. It ia not 
, liowever, to find ihe theme of the ode single, althongh 
c Bome instances of such treatment in those odes which 
' the first class of 'AvSfi'a; as IX. Olymp. to Ephar- 
! wrestler; II. Nem. to Timodemus, and IV. Isthm. 
itias, both pancratiasts. In these three instances the 
gle, and every image and example has immediate 
o fortitude. But these are exceptions to Pindar's usual 
i is to associate with the fundamental fortitude or for- 
her good quality, and celebrate both in conjunction j 
, sometimes to contrast an evil quality, and hold it 
a and abhorrence. As, for example, in the former class 
;. Olymp, to Xenophon the Corinthian, the forli- 
e fellow-countrymen of the victor, both In military and 
^ contests, is associated with their talent and elegance. 
. Nem., the gymnastic fortitude of Aristoclidee, as a 
ftlth, and middle-aged man, is associated with the praise 
idom to be expected in his latter years. In the VIII. 
mp., piety and justice; in VII, Isthm., justice and a peaceful 
isposition ; in X. Nem., fraternal love ; in V. Olymp., labour and 
IS expenditure are the qualities compounded with forti- 
1 the IX. Pytli. and V. Nem. — both written to boys — • 
iUty; and in the XI. Pyth., political moderation, contrasted 
1 tyrannical insolence, are enforced. In other instances the 
ne rests upon an opposition or balance of qualities : as in 
Fill. Pyth. and V. Isthm,, where gymnastic and military forti- 
; distinguished; and as in XI. Olymp, and X. Olymp,, 
where poetry and war. Calliope and Mars, are contrasted. In 
yi, Nem., great vigour is contrasted with great weakness, with 
teference to the family annals of the victor ; and in IV. Nem., the 
Wounds received by Timasarchus are compensated by praise and 
ig; in VII. Nem., the odium under which Sogenes laboured 
is relieved by the muse, who will speak his merits truly ; and, in 
VIII. Nem,, virtue is balanced by good and evil fortune. 

We have said that there are three instances of fortitude being 
tiie single tlienie of an ode ; but there is no similar instance of 
felicity or fortune — oX^oy — being so taken by itself. Pindar would 
have thought it irreligious to praise any man upon the score of his 
^ fortune alone. Hence all the odes of the second class are founded 
Q association of some other matter with the principal topic, 
.ndaric ax^as- is either the mere honour of victory in the 
f, or that associated with military glory, or with riches, or 
"~ I or high birth. With this felicity Pindar conjoins 
r piety, or moderation — either, as most commonly, pre- 
}ilch virtues of the victor — or exalting them by way of 
geutle 
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«liich they are found, as anj other part of those odes. We would 
iaio bespeak the attention of our readers (o this point, because it 
is one of much nicety, and hy far the most impoitaot of all to a right 
understanding of die admirable art of this great and peculiar 
poet. 

The Greeks of Pindar's age had little history, as that word was 
understood hy Thucydides and Xenophon, and what they had 
was neither great nor interesting. But they had what served the 
purposes of poetry a thousand times better, an inexhaustible trea- 
sure of mythic history, common, as being Greek, to all Greece, 
yet peculiarly popular in parts in the different regions of Greece. 
It partook so much of history as to seem real, and so much of fable, 
as to seem miraculous ; it was at once familiar and venerable. 
Like Homer's chain, it linked heaven and earth, time past and pre- 
sent, the gods and men in mysterious union together. It was 
sometimes Ionian, sometimes Doric ; it belonged to states and to 
families; it embraced the islands and the continent; it followed 
the colonist to Asia, to Africa, to Sicily; and yet, whencesoever 
it sprang, whithersoever it went, it was national, holy, and re- 
vered. Whatever of lovely, beautiful, or grand, Greek genius 
could conceive or execute, was all canonized therein by time and 
popular respect ; and so multiplied were the instances, aud so ex- 
tensive the localities of these legends, that examples of every qua- 
lity or fortune, interesting from similitude of character or idendty 
of origin, were never wanting to a poet of imagination. It is 
hard for us in these days to assume the old Greek mind; few 
rightly understand its peculiar moods of thought and feeling ; fewer 
still can actualize those moods in their own consciousness. We 
have nothing like the mythic history of the Greek ; our heroes of 
romance are either well known to be fictitious personages alto- 
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this advantage in the mythic and heroic history of the Greeks, that 
the poet might select fables more or less ancient, general, or re- 
vered, as the character of his immediate subject might require, and 
yet it was easy to give to the most modern or familiar of them a 
connexion with antiquity, and an exaltation of tone when such 
were needed. Witness the difi'erent shades thrown over Hercules, 
and compare the Pindaric Jason, Achilles, or Ajax, with the por- 
traiture of those heroes in Homer and the Tragedians. 

No man seems to have been more deeply learned in the mythic 
history of his country than Pindar. He was a profound dicine ; 
the purposes of his poetry compelled him to adopt the popular 
system, and his own temper led him to uphold it. Pindar was a 
devout man, and could not put up with the dreary abstractions of 
the old mundane theory. He was full of love, and had a worship- 
ping spirit, and needed deities with human sympathies, although 
with superhuman powers. In another age of the woild, Pindar 
would have been a fervent Christian ; he would not have courted 
(nor cajoled) reform mobs; he might perchance have fallen into 
toryism. He was accordingly a great antiquarian, a reverer of times 
past, an upholder of the wisdom of his ancestors. Hence it is, 
that we get an insight into his intention and principle in those oiytliic 
narratives of which the critics complain — and this we take to be — 
the exhibiting of an ideal image or example of the ethic theme of the 
The poet states or alludes to tlie virtue or fortune of the 
victor in direct terms ^ then he passes into a mythic legend, ge- 
I uerally connected by locality or kindred witli his hero's country or 
i family, in which legend is set forth, as in a brilliant mirror, the 
similar virtue or fortune of some famous ancestor, human or di- 
vine — but magnified in dimensions and, brightened in colouring, 
by every effort of a daring, although solemn, imagination. Thus 
in each ode the victor was made to gaze upon a magic lookiug- 

» glass, which, liLe our Merlin's, 
' vertue had to show in perfect sight 
Whatever thing was in the world contaynd 
Betwixt the lowest earth and heaven's bight. 
So that it to the looker apperlaynd ; 
I Whatever foe had wrought, or frend had faynd, 
k Therein discovered was, ne ought mote pas, 
I Forthy it round and hollow-shaped was. 
Like to the world itself, and seemd a world of glas.' 
— Faery Queene. 
A ' world ' it may well be called ; for imperfect as our collection of 
the Epinician Odes is, there is hardly a fable in the whole Greek 
mythology, some shred or fragment of which may not be disco- 
vered in Pindar's magic orb. The particular legends are not in- 
~ OL. Li. NO, ci. E troduced 
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gentle admonition. In the III. lethm. tlie general modeaty of 
the family of Cleonynus is associated with their good fortune ; jet 
insolence or arrogance — v^pis — is also deprecated. In the X. Py th. 
iho supreme felicity of Phriciaa, the father of the victor, is sung ; 
J>ut he is admonished that felicity is the gift of the gods, and may 
be suddenly reversed unless piety attends it. In IX. Nem. 
Cbromius is urged to political moderation, lest the divioe anger 
|>e roused. In XI. Nem. the poet warns Aristagoraa, the chief 
magistrate of Tenedos, not to affect the tyranny. In I. Olymp. 
the favour of Neptune to Hiero, by which he had obtained the 
prize in the horse-race, is magnified ; but the poet, taking notice 
of Hiero'a intention of contending for the superior honour of the 
chariot race, exhorts him to piety, and sets out the punishment of 
pride, to which Hiero inclined. In the II. Pyth. he celebrates 
the military and agoniatic glory of Hiero, his riches and power ; 
but prays that wisdom may be joined with his fortune, and dia- 
suades him from cruelty and evil deaires. The IV. and V. Pyth. 
to Arcesilaus are founded upon a similar association or contrast. 
Sometimes, as in III. Olymp. and I. Nem.^ the honour of the 
victory is considered as the reward of the victor^s virtues; and 
sometimes as a topic of consolation to him for past misfortunes^ 
as in III. Pyth. to Hiero, who had lost his daughter and was 
sufiering with disease— and especially in that magnificent ode, the 
fecond Olympic to Theron, The XII. and XIV. Olympic odes 
•eem exceptions at first; but, upon consideration,- it will be seen 
that the fortune of the victor in each instance is meant to be re- 
ferred to the divine favour. 

Unfortunately for us, the collateral information which has been 
preserved concerning the families and private histories of Pindar's 
prize-men is very scanty ; but those who will attend to what the 
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So much for the foundation of the Epinician Hymn* Let us 
now look for a moment to the superstructure raised upon it, 
Pindar^^ in general, treats his subject botli directly, and through 
the medium of allusive fable. If the theme is compounded, he, 
for the most part, speaks of one of the components in the primary 
strain, and involves the other in the secondary ; but sometimes 
each component is to be found interwoven throughout the ode. 
There are instances in which he employs no fable at all ; but 
these are rare, and in them there will be found invocations of the 
tutelary divinities, which throw a mythic colouring over the direct 
mode of treatment. We refer to XI. Olymp. (Heyne's), V. 
Olymp., and 11. Isthmian. The direct portion of the ode is the 
principal in respect of controlling the mythic part^ although it is 
generally the shortest and least ornate. In it are stated the 
victor's name, the place where the prize was won, and the species 
of contest ; also the other gymnastic victories, if any, gained by 
the victor or his immediate relations, and the praise of the divinity 
to whom the principal games in question were dedicated. In this 
part are contained the poet's prayers, and also admonitions and 
praises, although these latter are frequently involved in the fables. 
The propriety with which Pindar introduces his prayers will be 
apparent to any one who attends to the facts told in the ode itself, 
or to be collected from history ; one thing in particular deserves 
mention upon this point — that a prayer is very often made the 
transitional link between one part of the poem and another ; as 
from the mythic to the actual, in the addresses to Phoebus, I. Pjth. 
74 (Heyne), and IX. Nem. 66 (H.) ; — from the praise of the 
city to that of the victor, its native, in the prayer to Jupiter, XIII, 
Olymp. 34 (H.) ; — from the praise of the victor's dv^oia, to that 
of his justice and modesty, in the prayer to Jupiter, Vll. Olymp, 
159 (H.) ; and sometimes Pindar makes use of an ethic remark, 
or yuaifjuri, in order to pass naturally and gracefully from one of his 
components to another, as, amongst many other instances, in the 
lines, II. Olymp. 93 (H.), to Se t^xbTv — x. r. X. 

The merits of Pindar as a straight-forward and pertinent writer 
in the direct portion of his Odes have never been denied ; it is hia 
copious use of fable that has principally subjected him to the 
charge of being a rambling and incoherent poet. Now we do not 
plead in his defence the intrinsic beauty of these fables, because 
he who could need their beauty to be pointed out to him must 
also need a sense beyond our power to impart ; and also because 
we do not think that the mere beauty of these digressions, if they 
be such, affords any sufficient answer to the above-mentioned 
charge. But we say, that these fables are no digressions, but on 
the contrary, as closely pertinent to the true theme of the odes ' 

w 
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vidaal piety. He addresses the laity from tlie altar, Mark and 
compare his absolute 'AipiarttJ^cu with the mock Odi profanum 
valgus of the liule Roman courtier. Horace has a thousand 
merita^but he was a French kind of Pindar. 

It was Pindar's own subtle remark, that thoae who love not 
music are confounded with it, yea, though it be music of the 
spheres : — 

It is as true of the poet himself. We never knew any scholar in- 
dirt'erent about Pindar. Eitlier you love and venerate him — you 
carry him, as tiie noble Komana did, in your pocket — or you 
cannot away with him at all. There is no medium. — But we 
nmst slop. We tender our thanks to Mr. Gary for tlie pleasure 
wl^ich the perusal of his translation has given us, and trust 
he will think it worth his while to go through his author once 
more with patience, and consider no pains lost by which vague- 
ness may be removed and inaccuracies corrected. He needs not 
to be told by us, that every image should be distinct in Pindar 
— that every word should ring — that every thought should be 
stumped in characters of light. To the sublimity resulting from the 
obscure and the dimly-seen, Pindar has no claim ; his figures are 
distinguishable in member, joint, and limb ; their robes are sun- 
bright, and the banners which they seem majestically to wave are^ 
bathed in the glory of high noon. Pindar was no David, no JEsn 
cliylus, no Milton; and, with Dante's power, he would haye 
abhorred Dante's subject. But such as he was, he stood, aim 
he stands, aloft and aloof — unsurpassable — inimitable — incoE|^- 
parable; not the very greatest or the most affecting of poets, in an 
universal sense — but the one permitted instance of perfection, m 
his own arduous, although particular, line — tlie absolute Ma^tf!, 
of Lyric song. , .|,,|.| i 

Can we part with Pindar, and not say one word at paring i(^|j 
his otlier translator? Poor Moore! — his last days were glooDiy 
indeed. How bright the promise of his youth — how spleiidiil ihi^ 
occasional coruscations of his happier Iiours in early maiilibod ! 
- — stored with all scholarship, ebullient with inexhaustible wit, 
eloquent where need was, good humoured, and gentle to all. He, 
died a broken-hearted exile ; where his name, his talents, aadj 
misfortunes were alike unknown. We have not quoted mucit^r 
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transcribing a sonnet, which the faithful friend who has siiperin^ 
tended the publication of his book has placed at the eii^'pf 'we 
second part: — , • - 
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This latter course is, however, by no means without its use and 
value : for, strange as it may seem, it is undoubtedly true, that 
such general aspects of the processes with which science is con- 
cerned may be apprehended by those who comprehend very dimly 
and obscurely the nature of tlie processes themselves. Words can 
call lip thought as well as things ; and, in spite of the philosophers 
of Laputa, with their real vocabulary, the trains of reflection sug- 
gested iit the former way are often more to our purpose, because 
more rapid and comprehensive, than those we arrive at in the lat- 
ter mode. The office of language is to produce a picture in the 
mind; and it may easily happen in this instance, as it happens in 
the pictures of some of our un-Pindaric artists, that ^e ate struck 
by the profound thought and unity displayed in the colouring, while 
there is hardly a single object outlined with any tolerable fidelity 
and distinctness. The long-drawn vista, the level sunbeams, the 
shining ocean, spreading among ships and palaces, woods and 
mountains, may make the painting offer to the eye a noble ex- 
panse magnificently occupied ; while, even in the foreground, we 
cannot distinguish whether it is a broken column or a sleeping 
shepherd which lies on the earth, and at a little distance we may 
mistake the flowing sleeve of a wood-nymph for an ami of the sea. 
In like manner, language may be so employed that it shall present 
to us science as an extensive and splendid prospect, iil which we 
see the relative positions and bearings of many parts, though we 
do not trace any portion into exact detail — though Ve do not ob- 
tain from it t)recise notions of optical phenomena, or iholecular 
actions. 

Mrs. Somerville's work is, and is obviously intended to be, a 
popular view of the present state of science, of the kind we have 
thus attempted to describe. In her simple and brief dedication 
to the Queen, she says, ' If I have succeeded in my endeavour to 
make the laws by which the material world is governed, more fami- 
liar to my countrywomen, I shall have the gratification of thinking, 
that the gracious permission to dedicate my book to your Majesty 
has not been misplaced.' And if het 'countrywomen' have 
already become tolerably familiar with the techtiic&l terttis which 
the history of the progress of human speculations necessarily con- 
taihs ; if they have learned, as we trust & large portion of them 
fiave, to look with dry eyes upon oxygen ancfhydrogen, to hear 
^ith tr^iiiquit minds of perturbations and exceiitri cities, to think 
with toleration that the light of their eyes may be sometiines po- 
ludzed, and the crimson of their cheeks capable of beiilg resolved 
itito complementary colours ; — if they have advanced so far in phi- 
losophy, they will certainly receive with grdtitttd6 Mrs. Somer- 
villfe'a able oiid maslerh) (if she will excuse this word) exposition 
-fy^ of 
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representation of the patli of the comet among the stars, according 
to each of these three mathematicians, its places being marked 
from Aug. 7, J 835, to Feb. 7, 18j6. Tlie positions, according 
to the diS'erent compulations, tliough not very far asunder, ate 
sufHciently distinct to make the separation, at a certain period, 
very wide. M, Poni6coiilant, M. Damoiseau, and Mr, Lubbock, 
start their comets close together in August; but by the 4th of 
October, Pont^coulant is a whole lengtli behind Danioiseau, (ex- 
cept these ' tiery steeds ' have bodies and tails of portentous pro- 
lixity,) and Lubbock decidedly shoots a-head of both. It will be 
extremely interesting, when the period arrives, to observe which of 
the three lines Comet himself will select. We recommend this 
subject to those of our friends who have taken an interest in our 
recent philosophical disquisitions concerning the Turf, and espe- 
cially if their ' adverse stars' prohibit a visit to Newmarket : for 
the stars, in this case, offer them a very sufficient compensation ; 
and our amateurs, by backing one of the three calculated paths of 
this ' courser of celestial race,' as the true one, ' to be decided' 
by the comet himself when he makes his appearance, may have 
the luxury of higher play than has yet been known. 

But we must return to Mrs. Somerville's chapter on Comets, 
and quote the account of another of these curious bodies. After 
speaking of Encke's comet, which has a period of 1207 days, she 
says — 

' The other comet belonging to our system, which returns to its 
perihelion after a period of 6 J years, has been accelerated in its mo- 
tion by a whole day during its last revolution, which puts the exist, 
ence of ether beyond a doubt, and forms a strong presumption in cor- 
roboration of the undulating theory of light. The comet in question 
was discovered by M. Biela at Joliannisberg ou the 27th of February, 
1826, and ten days afterwards it was seen by M. Gambart at Mar- 
seilles, who computed its parabolic elements, and found that they 
agreed with those of the comets which had appeared in the years 
1780 and 1795, whence he concluded them to be the same body 
moving in an ellipse, and accomplishing its revolution in 2460 days. 
The perturbations of this comet were computed by M. Damoiseau, 
who predicted that it would cross the plane of the ecliptic on the 29tii 
of October, 1832, a little before midnight, at a point nearly 18484 
miles within the earth's orbit ; and as M. Olbers, of Bremen, in 
1805, bad determined the radius of the comet's head to be about 31136 
miles, it was evident that its nebulosity would envelop a portion of 
the earth's orbit — a circumstance which caused great alarm in Prance, 
and not altogether without reason, for if any disturbing cause had 
delayed the arrival of the comet for one month, the earth must have 
through passed its head. M, Ariigo di.ipelled their fears by tlie excel- 
lent tceatiae on comets which appeared in the Aunuaire of 1632, 

where 
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WlittWt' ^ tMUMt- ' ^ t tikfbi dt m m ' auti - iwMt ife tit BBrrr.' It ap- 
tVMtvU iUmI ilMiAMHMt >i*«MM*ir«M«dl»awtl)'iurbiC; wfagwmAicf 
tlU^ m>4 «.vuw U' (Wi* U wM-ttM tfac dw tfwtlt iriahl sot 
tH) IWW llw \.'t«M«4l% at itM UtMw: iMtttJMa, u^ bdC Ar ori^t 
■Ml (H) '^(M»W»i> ll^ttMU f tiwM«l ot' M i wg w M* ilK ■■ die 

■W^Ju Is. -■'V' vtamni^i^i it$ ^U«( Ml. Cawpbw U cHUstiiK - 
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long beeb an increasing proclivity to separation and dismember- 
ment. Formerly, the ' learned ' embraced in their wide grasp all 
the branches oi' the tree of knowledge; the Scaligers and Vossiuses 
of former days were mathematicians as well as philologers, phy- 
sical as well as aliltquartan speculators. But these days are past ; 
tile students of books and of things are estranged from each other 
in habit and feeling. If a moralist, like Hobbes, ventures into 
the domain of mathematics, or a poet, like Goethe, wanders into 
the fields of experimental science, he is received with contradiction 
and contempt ; and, in truth, he generally makes his incursions 
with small advantage, for the separation of sympathies and intel- 
lectual habits has ended in a destruction, on each side, of that 
mental discipline which leads to success in the other province. 
£ut the disintegration goes on, like that of a great empire falling 
to pieces ; physical science itself is endlessly subdivided, and the 
subdivisions insulated. We adopt the maxim ' one science only 
can one genius fit.' The mathematician turns Away from the 
chemist ; the chemist from the naturalist ; the mathematician, left 
to himself, divided himself into a pure mathematician and a mixed 
mathematician, who soon part company ; the chemist is perhaps 
a chemist of electro-chemistry ; if so, he leaves common chemical 
analysis to others ; between the mathematician and the chemist 
is to be interpolated a 'pkysicien ' (we have no English name for 
him), who studies heat, moisture, and the like. And thus science, 
even mere physical science, loses all traces of unity. A curious 
illustration of this result may be observed in the want of any name 
by which we can designate the students of the knowledge of the 
material world collectively. We are informed that this difficulty 
was felt very oppressively by the members of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at their meetings at York, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, in the last three summers. There was 
no general term by which these gentlemen could describe them- 
selves with reference to their pursuits. Philosophers was fett to 
be too wide and too lofty a term, and was very properly forbid- 
den them by Mr, Coleridge, both in his capaci^ of philologer 
and metaphysician ; savana was rather assuming, besides being 
f rench instead of English ; some ingenious gentleman proposed 
that, by analogy with artist, ihey might form scientist, and added 
that there could be no scruple in making free with this termination 
when we have such words as sdolisf, economist, and atheist — but 
this was not generally palatable; others attempted to translate the 
term by which the members of similar associations in Germany 
have described themselves, but it was not found easy to discover 
an English equivalent for natur-forscker. The process of examina- 
tion which it implies might suggest such uudiguified compounds 
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•fl naiure-poker *, or nalun-peeper, for Aese Mfurc taaion; but 

thcite were indignantly rejected. 

Tha inconveniences of this diviskHi of the soil of science into 
(nriiiilcly iinsll ullotmeots bsve been often felt and complained 
of. It WM one object, we believe, of the British Association, to 
remedy thcie inconveniences by twinguig t<^ed>er ifae cultivators 
of different departments. To remove the evil in aootber wa; is 
ona object of Mrs. SomerviUe*t book. If we ai^ireliaid her pur- 
tKH« nglitly, this is to be done by sfaowii^ bow detadied brandies 
nave, in the history of science, noted by d>e disooveiy of general 
principles. 

* In soma nses identity has been pn>vedti4iere there appeared to be 
nuthlnit in romnion. as in the electric and magnetac infiaenoes ; in 
ol)iers, as that of tifht and heat, bd^ asalogics have been ptunted 
out as tt> justify tbs expectaticoi that tbey will sltimaXely be ref^red 
la thn Sams HgtXA ; and in all there exists such a hmd of nmon, that 
pniAdtinciy oannot be attained in any one without a kmwle^e of 
(Hh«ni.' — JV^/ioe. 

Wfl may add, dwt in die save wiy n w^iic^ a kindred lan- 
|ltasn proves this cooHnon ittock mmI rebtjon^up at nabons, the 
(nxmokinn of all the Mimoea wiadi we treated trf in ^ok -work now 
iHilittu IIS is indicated by ^ co Mmnt y of thsft nathemaiical 
UllgiiaK" which they all em|doy. On qwce does not allow us to 
ilw'i'H OH iha illasnatiwiof thisp<MOt, but we may select a passage 
or \ W<». \V'« cannot even i«fcr lo Ae canons sectioDs on ibt, pro- 
piitllc* ol light; on the Mnj^ of ^adows. the colours of thin 

IiIhIi'*, iIik nwdlta of pnlnriiatinn, and of the anah'sis of polarized 
l|ilil (tlli'l pakaihg ihrouflh crystal k ; on the evidence and proo& 
• ll ilo tiiiiltlUlmy (hKOiy ; which last irreat question onr aathor. 
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to it through the air. Light, heat, sound, and the waves of fluids, 
are all subject to the same laws of reflection, and, indeed, their an- 
duktory theories are perfectly similar. If, therefore, we may judge 
from analogy, the undulations of some of the heat-pro'hcing raya 
must be leas frequent than thoae of the extreme red of the solac 
spectrum ; but if the analogy were perfect, the interference of two 
hot rays ought to produce cold, since darkness results from the iuter- 
ference of two undulations of light — silence ensues from the inter- 
ference of two undulations of sound — and still water, or no tide, is 
the consequence of the interference of two tides. The propagation 
of sound, however, requires a much denser medium than that either 
of light or heat ; its intensity diminishes as the rarity of the air in- 
creases ; ao that at a very small height above the surface of the earth 
the noise of the tempest ceases, and the thunder is heard no more in 
those boundless regions where the heavenly bodies accomplish their 
periods in eternal and sublime silence.' — pp. 350, S51. 

We refer to the following on account of the novelty of the sub- 
ject :— 

' After Mr. Faraday had proved the identity of the magnetic and 
electric fluids by producing the spark, heating metallic wires, and 
accomplishing chemical decomposition, it was easy to increase these 
effects by more powerful magnets and other arrangements. The fol* 
lowing apparatus is now in use, which is in effect a battery, where 
the agent is the magnetic instead of the voltaic fluid, or, in other 
words, electricity. 

' A very powerful horse-shoe magnet, formed of twelve steel plates 
in close approximation, is placed in a horizontal position. An arma- 
ture consisting of a bar of the purest soft iron has each of its ends 
hent at right angles, so that the faces of those ends may be brought 
directly opposite and close to the poles of the magnet when required. 
Two series of copper wires — covered with silk, in order to insulate 
them — are wound round the bar of soft iron as compound helices. 
The extremities of these wires, having the same direction, are in me- 
tallic connexion with a circular disc, which dips into a cup of mer- 
cury, while the ends of the wires in the opposite direction are soldered 
to a projecting screw-piece, which carries a slip of copper with two 
opposite points. The steel magnet is stationary ; but when the ar- 
mature, together with its appendages, is made to rotate horizontally, 
the edge of the disc always remains immersed in the mercury, while 
the points of the copper slip alternately dip in it and rise above it. 
By the ordinary laws of induction, the armature becomes a temporary 
magnet while its hent ends are opposite the poles of the steel magnet, 
and ceases to be magnetic when they are at right angles to them. 
It imparts its temporary magnetism to the helices which concentrate 
it ; and while one set conveys acurrent to the disc, the other set con- 
ducts the opposite current to the copper slip. But as the edge of the 
revolving disc is always immersed in the mercury, ore set of wires is 

connantly 
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mutantlr BMiattliwd in contact iritli it, and the drcnit it Only eon- 
dMHl w)wn I p(»nt of t]w copper slip dips in tBe niercury also ; but 
uw ctrvtdt is bniken the motoent that point riaeti above it. Thus, by 
\ht ralktion of tbe anaatare, the circuit is altematety broken and 
WBXi^i ; and as it ii ObIt at these moments that electric action is 
wanifiwhtl. a briUiant spark takes place every time the copper point 
tottdtMtkttuifiiMoftbe mercury. Platinawire is ifpiitM, shocks 
HMtt «MM^ iv be *lis«f[r«eable are giren, and water is decomposed 
vilk a »» »i>hiBy rafwlity, by tbe tame means, wlucb jnvTes beyond a 
4wibt t^ UratltY u tti* nu^e^ and electric agencies, and plkces 
MT.*nM*laf. wtwce vxpvrinents eetabliahed the principle, in ft'e first 
tuJt: vf tx^nmenlal v^t^beupliMS.'— {^ 339, 34a 

Itw MK>«uiK ^^KXttlatMO* aK sonwwhat iosecure, but they are 
|M\ij|KVN^ M o.wjr«turM nthRt tfaaa asMitioiu, tod are weQ wordi 
>»w*K«? s - * 

* tV%<w IW wyi f ti w Nt H * k>f >lr. Fkrvdar. and also from theory, it i« 
)r«MiMv Oal tW fvMtion Wf tbe eartlt n«y pfodace electric Mrrents 
Ht iM t^wrtk VMM;. Itt t&«t iww^ ttwT wwdld flo<r snperficial^in tbe 
Wm^gbliwh «NhL tt\\wiN«]<» vm^ htaf^M «t the Kjaxar and poles, 
M tu ^ iv^oi^ii^ (Mtfev wt^iw «iiti.tnciiT woold be collected at 
tW 'ftt<M%Kv «i*ii (NMbvit «i ib< |«KW4 ; bttt wobiBt nwtH h in g eqaiTar 
l>HH ic<^ sVMifa^.'Mn W •ivMt|M*t» tbe dtv-uit. Aaae comata coold not 

' ^XhV )j»v KWt^Nh. oK -M^ >.'^ Wtuls bat «T«a of laids, vbea 
¥«Jv* vAv ■uittiHKy ^" )wwiKt*l as^rtaeti. «TCi*e» dcctnci^, it is 
y*V»*>>v »\M dw ^Wl' < »»<■> iwy <a<W « Mutbl* iufsciKe apoii Ihe 

(,vtHM v<i vV >tK« vc m^awwr T*rauw«r, tt laMWifKnce of clectne 

»■^*^^>tM^ wv«4« ••-*>«• A. b« U« w.-«P>-«M|paeO-- indocti« of tbe 
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extend through space, the induction of the sun, inooti, and planets 
must occasion perpetual variationa in the intensity of terrestrial mag- 
netism, by the continual changes m their relative positions. 

' 111 the hrief sketch that has been given of the five kinds of elec- 
tricity, those points of resemblance have been pointed out which are 
characteristic of one individual power ; but us many anomalies have 
heea lately removed, and the identity of the diETercnt kinds placed 
beyond a doubt by Mr. Faraday, it inay be satisfactory to take a sum- 
inary view of the various coincidences in their modes of action on 
Ivhich their identity has been so ably and completely established by 
that great electrician.' — pp. 3o3-354. 

We shall not here pursue this subject, as the examination of it 
»t suitable length would lead us too far. We add some exam- 
ples of the information contained in this work : — 

' M. Melloni, observing that the maximum point of heat is trans- 
ferred farther and farther towards the red end of the spectrum, ac- 
cording as the substance of the prism is more and more permeable to 
heat, inferred that a prism of rock-salt, which possesses a greater 
power of transmitting the calorific rays than any other known body, 
ought to throw the point of greatest heat to a considerable distance 
beyond the visible part of the spectrum — an anticipation which ex- 
periment fully confirmed, by placing it as much beyond the dark 
limit of the red rays as the red part is distant from the bluish-green 
band of the spectrum.' — p. 837, 

The establishment of the identity of charcoal and diamond led 
sanguine persons to anticipate the time when our home-manu- 
factures should rival the produce of Golconda. In such specula- 
tions it is but reasonable to take into account the reflection with 
which Mrs. S, closes the following passage: — 

' It had been observed that, when metallic solutions are subjected 
to galvanic action, a deposition of metal, generally in the form of 
minute crystals, takes place on the negative wire : by extending this 
principle, and employing a very feeble voltaic action, M. Becquerel 
has succeeded in forming crystals of a great proportion of the mineral 
substances precisely similar to those produced by nature. The electric 
state of metallic veins makes it possible that many natural crystals 
may have taken their form from the action of electricity bringing 
their ultimate particles, when in solution, within the narrow sphere 
of molecular attraction already mentioned as the great agent in the 
formation of solids. Both light and motion favour crystallization. 
Crystals which form in different liquids are generally more abundant 
on the side of the jar exposed to the light; and it is a well-known fact 
that still water, cooled below thirty-two degrees, starts into crystals of 
ice the instant it !s agitated. Light and motion are intimately con- 
nected with electricity, which may, therefore, have some influence on 
the taws of aggregation ■ this ia the more likely, as a feeble action is 
alone neceasaryrjirovided it be continued for ft aufiicient time. Crys- 
^~ tals 
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taim baamd npidlr an i;awnUv intpvtet awl mA 

Ftl fbond tluC eren ^mus of i iiiwlini niitaueactia 

for the erTBttUinttaa of hnhc of tb* hBciA aatMHaei 

goMnir bow manT agea nvjr be reqnirad for the £ 

maud!*— PPL 30T, JOS. 

The fotlowiBKU thehubxToftfaea 

the place of tbe nugneiie pole: — 

• lathe yew 1919, Sir Edwmrd Parry, in hu mnge to iffMnm 

the MKth-oest puofp roond America, sailed near the ^npMtK 

poie ; and io I Bt4. Captain Lyon, on an exf^ition for the antenn 
poae, fbond Uiat the maipietic pole waa then aitnated in 83° js'^l* 
nordi lamnde. and in W" 31' 25" w«t longitode. It a 
later rtsaarrltM. that the lair of tcrmtiial n 

able cooBpiexitT, and the cxntence of mare than one _^ 

■■ ehfacr hcmiapiwre liaa been rendered highly probeble^tlMt thfrr 
n MM in Siberia seems to be decided by the rrcent obaaracMMn of 
M. Hanateen. — it is in Imigttnde 108° eaiat of Greenwich, ani a Kn lf 
to ttM north of the lOth def^ree of latitode : m that, by these dau. 
the twu niatfnelic poles in the oonhem hemisphere aie abont ISO' 
diauiit from each 'Mber : but Captain Rubs, who is jaat returned frim 
» Toyatt* "■ t^ P"*" **»• ^ ascertained that the Amerimi —, 
neta pote i» m TCf iV north latitude, and 96° W treat Uigftj^ 
The rnaiciwtic equator does not eaactly (.-oincide tntb the terrestrial 
etftator : it appears to be an irrt^ar nirrc. incHned to the outb's 
equdHM- 4t an an^te of about 12°, ui<i croasing it in at levc thne 
poiuts in lonKitwle 1 13° 14' west, and OS" 4fi' east of cfae ni>T;.t^an of 
Gr««nurich. and again Mmewhere betwefu I5ij° 30' of west lane:tiuie, 
4nd 1 15* saaC— pp. 310, 311. 

Vi e ma* add that the place thus (Jetermiaed by Captain fioss 
«}(nirM with that cuiiecied frooi cuusideiatioiis, which we 
'^ t ihau ub»L'<»at»imi madi 
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■which Tttns through such popular judgments. But there is this 
remarkable circumstance in the case, — that where we iiiid a real 
and tliorougli acquaintance with these branches of human know 
ledge, acquired with comparative ease, and possessed with unob- 
trusive simplicity, all our prejudices against sucb female acquire- 
ments vanish. Indeed, there can hardly fail, in such cases, to be 
something peculiar in the kind, as well as degree, of the intellec- 
tual character. Notwithstanding all the dreams of theorists, there 
is a sex in minds. One of the characteristics of the female intel- 
lect is a clearness of perception, as far as it goes : with them, 
action is the result of feeling; thought, of seeing; their practica 
emotions do not wait for instruction from speculation ; iheir rea- 
soning is undisturbed by the prospect of its practical conse- 
quences. If they theorize, they do so 

' In regions mild, of calm and serene air. 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.' 
Their course of action is not perturbed by the powers of phi- 
losophic thought, even when the latter are strongest. The heart 
goes on with its own concerns, asking no counsel of the head ; 
and, in return, the working of the head (,if it does work) is 
not impeded by its having to solve questions of casuistry for the 
heart. In men, on the other hand, practical instincts and 
theoretical views are perpetually disturbing and perplexing each 
other. Action must be conformable to rule ; theory must be 
capable of application to action. The heart and the head are in 
perpetual negotiation, trying in vain to bring about a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive. The end of this is, as in many 
similar cases, inextricable confusion — an endless seesaw of demand 
and evasion. In the course of this business, the man is mys- 
tified ; he is involved in a cloud of words, and cannot see beyond 
it. He does not know whether his opinions are founded on feel- 
ing or on reasoning, on words or on things. He learns to talk of 
matters of speculation without clear notions; to combine one 
phrase with another at a venture; to deal in generalities; to 
guess at relations and bearings; to try to steer himself by anti- 
theses and assumed maxims. Women rtever do this : what they 
understand, they understand clearly ; what they see at all, they see 
in sunshine. It may be, that in many or in most cases, this 
brightness belongs to a narrow Goshen ; that the heart is stronger 
than the head ; that the powers of thought are less developed than 
the instincts of action. It certainly is to be hoped that it is so. 
But, from the peculiar mental character to which we have referred, 
it follows, that when women are philosophers, they are likely to 
be lucid ones; that when they extend the range of their specula- 

VOL. Ll. NO. CI. F "A1«. 
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f^thJB duty, tlie filial feelings of the daughter were gratified by a 
jierinission from Pope Benedict XIV, to fill the professorial 
chair, which she did with distinguished credit. Before tiiis, at the 
age of nineteen (in 1738), she had published ' Propositi ones Phi- 
sopliicffii' and, along with a profound knowledge of analysis, she 
possessed a complete acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, French, German, and Spanish languages. Her ' Institu- 
zioni Analitiche ' were translated by Colson, the Luca^ian pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge ■ and this version was at 
one time a book in familiar use at that university. The end of 
her history, though not of the terrible nature of that of Hypatia, 
is perhaps what an Englishwoman would look upon as rather 
characteristic than happy. She relinquished the studies of her 
early life, and went mto the monastery of the Blue Nuns, at 
Milan, where she died January 9, 1799.* 

We must leave it to some future reviewers to tell of the rapid 
acquisitions and extensive accomphshments of Mrs, Somerville ; 
which, indeed, will bear confronting with those of Hypatia and 
Agnesi, Her profound mathematical work on the ' Mechanism 
of the Heavens ' has already been treated of in this Journal ; the 
germ of the present treatise was the preliminary dissertation to 
that work ; and what opinion this development of that sketch is 
likely to give the world at large of her talents as a philosopher 
and writer, we hope we have enabled our readers to determine. 

The reader of ancient folios (if any such persons remain in the 
land) will easily imagine how, a few centuries ago, such works aa 
these would have come forth preluded by ' commetidatorie verses,' 
in which the author would have been compared to Minerva and 
to Urania, or probably (very reasonably) preferred to all the nine 
Muses and the goddess to boot. In a case so fitted to excite 
unusual admiration, we are not at all surprised that the ancient 
usage should have been thought of j and though neither Mrs. So- 
merville's modesty nor the fashion of the day would authorize the 
insertion of such effusions in her pages, we happen to be able to 
lay before our readei-s one or two of these productions: we pre- 
sume they are intended to be valued (like coronation medals struck 
m base metal) rather for the rarity of the occasion than the ex- 

* We have not met with any account of this suteihoadj biitweconceige tbat when 
Proteslant nunneries are vstabltsheil in this rouutry, (aa we haie Dccosionally recom- 
meailcd,) it would be desirablt to have one foundation, at least, of Ihia colour. Wo 
pcMiime that they wookl mbstilute a leview Cm the hieviuy, and a cDnfidential ciitic 
or pfotessor far the father confessor. We do not pretend to iiig^Et any rule for the 
itrea uf the order ; but their principal daily meeting would probjbly be a repast upon 

considered blamvable induli^nees ;) and it might correspiiud with the /audi of Catholic 
■ jlt^"**""' — ' i^w/',— UielB'lporlipliofnociMrM — o^iummaluliiHwi — vaperlinum.' 
^ F 2 cellence 
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broadly distinguished from tlie mass of books recently published ' 

in the same shape and form, both by excellencies of a very high 
order, and by defects, indicating such occasional contempt of 
sound judgment, and sense, and taste, as we can hardly suppose in i 

a strong and richly cultivated mind, unless that mind should be in ] 

a certain meaxure under the influence of disease. The author ' 

says of one of his characters : — ' He was born with one of those 
heads in which the thin partition that divides great wit from folly ' 

is wanting.' The partition in his own head Mould seem to be a f 

moveable one. A clearer or a more vigorous understanding than he | 

in his better parts exhibits, we bave seldom encountered ; but . 

two-thirds of his performance look as if they might have been ' 

penned in tbe vestibule of Bedlam. The language, however, even 
where the matter is most absurd, retains tbe ease, the strength, and > 

tbe purity of a true master of English ; and there occur, ever and j 

anon, in chapters over which no human being but a reviewer ! 

will ever travel for the second timej turns of expression which 
would of themselves justify us in pronouncing the author of this 
' apish and fantastic ' nondescript to be a man of genius. 

The writer is often a wise one — but his attempts at what is now 
called wit are, in general, unsuccessful : nor can we speak much 
better of his humour, though he has undoubtedly a few passages 
which might make Heraclitus chuckle. With these rare excep- 
tions, his jocularity is pedantic and chilling— his drollery wire- 
drawn, super-quaint, Whistlecraftish. The red letters and mys- 
terious monogram of bis title-page — the purple German-text of 
his dedication to the Bhow Begum Redora Niabarma — his divi- 
sion of chapters into ante-initial, initial, and post-initial — bis inter- i' 
chapters — his post-fixed preface, &,c. fitc- — what are all these 
things but paltry imitations of tbe poorest sort of fun in ^'ristram 
Shandy 1 All bis jesting about bells, and ' the manly and English 
art' of bell-ringing, (excepting one Dutch quotation,) appears ] 
to us equally dolorous. As fur his bitter sneers at Lord Byroii^ |j 
his clumsy and grossly affected contempt for Mr. JeiFrey — and 
tbe heavy magniloquence of his own self-esteem — we dismiss 
them at once in silence. They mark as evidently the disruption 
of the ' thin partition,' as his prolix babble on tiie garden-physic 
of bis great-grandmother, the drivelling of the alchemists, and 
the succession of the mayors of Doncaster — or his right merry 
and conceited elaboration of one of the dirtiest of all the practical 
jokes in Rabelais. 

If we were not quite serious in our suspicion that ' The Doc- 
tor' is the work of a man who stands more in need of physic than 
of criticism, we should have felt it our duty to illustrale, by cita- 
tions, the justice of the language which we have not hesitated to 

appljr 
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App'y *'* ^0 gi^at a portion of these volumes. Ab it ii, we wlIU 
ingly spare oUfseWes a thankless piece of trouble, and our readers 
B ddBe or twb of dullness — and, Indeed, of disgust. Let us h^nce- 
fortii dl-op a veil lipon the mountain of dross and rubbish, and keep 
ali our daylight for the gold and gems, which have made it worth 
the aifliiig. 

One Word only as to the outline. The author does not seem tb 
have reflected that Rabelais adopted the broad grotesque of his plan 
.^— (and execution also) — because it would have been impossible for 
any man of that age, above all for a cur^ of Meudon, to satirize the 
baseness of French courtiers, and the hypocrisy of Romish priests 
■*— in any direct shape ; or to have perceived that, after all, the 
great French humorist would have been infinitely more popular 
than he is, had he not pushed the sj'stem of rnmbUng to such an 
dktent as he has done. The same sort of thing might have 
been the result of a very little reflection on the personal position 
and character of the author of Tristram Shandy, — which work, of 
course, has been the more immediate prototype of ' The Doctor,* 
Sterne was to the last, what we have no reason to believe that 
Rabelais was in (he more advanced part of his life, — a profligate 
priest ;• and his buffoonery of manner was the shield rather than 
tikwk of his licentiousness. Moreover, there is one very impor- 
tant particular in which Sterne's plan, with all its wildness, stands 
contrasted, to its own infinite advantage, against that of his 
anonymous imitator. The strange farrago of odd, yet oflen 
second-hand learning, for the purpose of exhibiting which Tris- 
tram Shandy was, no doubt, first conceived, is all, by the art of 
Sterae, poured out dramatically : the character of My Father 
» a most original conception, most happily worked out with 
a skill which can convert materials, apparently the most i 
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Dove, M.D., late Surgeon- Apothecary iu Doncaster — the hero 
of the book — ' The Doctor.' Then there are his father, Daniel 
Dove the Elder, jeoinan of Ingletoii ; his uncle, William Dove, 
a lialf'idiot; his rural pedagogue, Mr. Richard Guy; his Old 
master, the quondam Halford of Doncaster, Philip Hopkins ; 
and for heroines we have Dinah, the mother of the doctor, 
Deborah, his wife, and that wife's mother — of neither of whom, 
however, the desultory novelist has as yet found leisure to 
give us more than a few glimpses. Add to these some three or 
four real persons long since defunct, such as Dr. Green, the in 
his day celebrated quack of Penrith — one or two half insane re- 
cluses — and Mr, Rowland Dixon, the proprietor of a gigantic set 
of puppets, — and suppose descriptions and anecdotes of them and 
their odd doings swimming rare in a sea of quotations, prose and 
verse, serious and comic, — Latin, French, ioit-Dutch — (N.B. — ■ 
no High-Dutch J — Spanish, Portuguese, and, above all, English 
and Italian. There is such a total contempt of all the ordinary 
rules of story-telling, that half a volume is bestowed on the hero's 
infancy, and we then leap at once to his full-grown manhood. 
Forthwith the bells ring for his wedding; but ere we have seen 
ihe veil lifted from the face of the bride, the bride's mother fixes 
the author's attention, and her love story must take precedence of 
her daughter's — which last, accordingly, is not half told by the 
time that volume the second closes. What the author means to 
make of these heroes and heroines in the eight or eighteen volumes 
which we presume are yet to come, we can offer no sort of con- 
jecture — no more, we are pretty sure, could the author himself at 
this hour. He himself says, at the middle of bis first volume, — 

' Do you know, Sir, what mutton broth means at a city breakfast 
on the Lord Mayor's Day — mutton broth being the appointed break- 
fast for that festival? It means — according to established usage — 
mutton broth and everything else that tan be iviahed for at a break- 
last. So, Sir, you have here not only what the title seems to specify, 
but everything else that can be wished for in a book. In treating of 
the Doctor, it treats de omnibus rebut et quibusdam aiiin. It is " The 
Doctor, &c.," and that &c., like one of Lyttleton'a, implies everything 
that can be deduced from the words preceding.' 

But to our specimens. 

After fifty-seven pages of incoherent rhapsody, the generation 
and dwelling-place of the Doves are thus, at length, introduced 
to our acquaintance. We do not believe that English literature 
contains a more exquisite sketch of the true old yeoman exist- 
ence. Daniel the father, — our author says, — was one of a 
race of men who unhappily are now almost extinct. He lived 
upon an estate of six-aud-tweuty acres which his fathers had 
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m'imJH ImI wwn tbetn. To the east and west some fields adjoined it, 
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»o < i ( ud a: u> the sooth, en the other side the brook, the common, vriih 
ito InBestooe rorka peering trveryrrhere above grouad, extended to the 
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il from ch« north. 
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kiH' whi^linjr ahoTf. W""*" 'be only sounds which were heard there, 
vttvyt whtoi thcsinftle bell which honj; in its nicht) otvf the e 
iwltIM fnr i^Tvicf twi [ha ?Johhatb day. ■- -^ ■ ■- 




I yet found their way into these remote parts ; and in a sheltered spot 
Mnder the crag, open to the south, were six hee-hivea wiiich made the 
femily perfectly independent of West India produce. Tea was in 
those days as little known as potatoes, and for all other things honey 
' supplied the place of sugar. 

' The house consisted of seven rooms, the dairy and cellar included, 
which were both upon the ground floor. As jou entered the kitchen, 
there was on the right one of those open chimneys which afford more 
comfort in a winter's evening than the finest register stove ; in front 
of the chimney stood a wooden bee-hive chair, and on each side was a 
long oak seat with a back to it. the seats serving as chests in which 
the oaten bread was kept. They were of the darkest brown, and 
well polished by constant use. On the back of each were the same 
initials as those over the doorovith the date 1610. The great oak 
fable, and the chest which held the house-linen, bore the same date. 
The chimney was well hung with bacon; the rack which covered 
half the ceiling bore equal marks of plenty ; mutton hams were sus- 
pended from other parts of the ceiling ; and there was an odour 
of cheese from the adjoining dairy, which the turf fire, though per- 
petual as that of the Magi, or of the Vestal Vii^ins, did not over- 
power. A few pewter dishes were ranged above the trenchers, oppo- 
site the door on a conspicuous shelf. The other treasures of the 
family were in an open triangular cupboard, tixcd m one of the corners 
of the best kitchen, half way from the floor, and touching the ceiling. 
They consisted of a silver saucepan, a silver goblet, and four apostle 
spoons. Here also King Charles's Golden Rules were pasted against 
the wall, and a large print of Daniel in the Lions' Den. The lions 
were bedaubed with yellow, and the prophet was bedaubed with blue, 
with a red patch upon each of his cheeks : if he had been like his pic. 
ture he might have frightened the Lions ; hut happily there were no 
" judges'' in the family, and it had been bought for its name's sake. 
Six bl.'ick chairs were ranged along the wall, where they were seldom 
disturbed from their array. They had been purchased by Daniel 
the grandfather upon his marriage, and were the moat costly pur- 
chase that had ever been made in the family; for the goblet was 
a legacy. The backs were higher than the head of the tallest man 
when seated; the seats flat and shallow, set in a round frame, unac- 
commodating in their material, more unaccommodating in shape ; the 
hacks also were of wood rising straight up, and ornamented with balls 
and lozenges and embossments ; and the legs and cross bars were 
adorned in the same taste. Over the chimney were two peacocks' 
feathers, some of the drysilky pods of the honesty flower, and one of 
those lai^e " sinuous shells'' so finely described by Landor ; 

" Of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun's palace porch — where, when unvoked, 

His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. — 

Shake one, and it awakens- — then apply 

Ha polished Ups to your attentive ear. And 
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(ai sjich things alwai/s are) impressed him so strotigiy as llicse objects 
In his own neighbourhood, n-hidi he hud litiuwt) from childliiiod. 
Three or four times in his life it had happened that etrongera with a 
Curiosity ag uncommon in that agu as it is general in this, came from 
Itfar to visit these wonders of the West Hiding, and Daniel accompa- 
nied tliem with a delight such as he never experienced on any other 
occasion. 

' Refusing all reward for such services, the strangers to whom he 
officiated as a guide, though they perceived that he was an extraor- 
dinary person, were little aware how much information he had ac- 
quired, and of how strange a kind. His talk with them did not go 
beyond the subjects which the scenes ihey came to visit naturally sug- 
gested, and they wondered more at (he questions he asked, than at 
anything which he advanced himself. For kit disposition icax nalu- 
ralli/ thy, and that which had been bashfalnesH in youth assumed the 
appearance of reserve at he advanced in life; for having none to 
communicate with upon his favorite studies, he lived in an intellectual 
world of his own, a mental solitude as complete aa that of Alexander 
Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe. Even to the curate, his conversation, 
if he had touched upon liis books, would have been heathen Greek ; 
and to speak the truth plainly, without knowing a letter of that lan- 
guage, he knew more about the Greeks, than nine-tenths of the clergy 
ftt that time, including all the dissenters, and than nine-tenths of the 
ichool masters also.' 

We must remember thai this history opens in the jear 1723 : — 
' Our good Daniel had none of that confidence which so usually and sa 
wifleasanllydiaracteri^es self -taught men. In fact, he was by no means 
aware of the extent of his acquirements, all that he knew in this kind 
having been acquired for amusement — not for use. He had never at- 
tempted to teach himself anything. These books had lain in his way 
in boyhood, or fallen in it afterwards, and the perusal of them, intently 
as it was followed, was always accounted by him to be nothing more 
than recreation. None of his daily business had ever been neglected 
for it; he cultivated his lields and his garden, repaired his walls, 
looked to the stable, tended his coWa and salved his sheep, as dili- 
gently and as contentedly as if he had possessed neither capacity nor 
inclination for any higher employments. Yet Daniel was one of those 
men, who, if disposition and aptitude were not overruled by circum- 
stances, would have grown pale with study, instead of being bronzed 
and hardened by sun, and wind, and rain. There were in him unde- 
veloped talents which might have raised him to distinction as an anti- 
quary, a virtuoso of the Royal Society, a poet, or a theologian, to 
whichever course the bias in his ball of fortune had inclined. But 
he had not a panicle of envy in his composition. He thought, in- 
deed, that if he had bad grammar-UaTninij in his youth like the curate, 
he would have made more use of it; but there was nothing either of 
the sourness or bitterness (call it which you please) of repining, in this 
natural reflection. 

' Never 
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Bot cheei-fiil birds chirping him sweet good n 

With nature's music do begoile his sorrows ; 

Teaching the fragrant forests day by day 

The diapason of their heavenly lay. 

' His wandering vessel, reeling to and fro 

On the ireful ocean (as the winds do blow) 

With sudden tempest is not overwhurled, 

To seek his sad death in another world : 

But leading all his life at home in peace, 

Always in sight of his own smoke, no seas. 

No other seas he knows, no other torrent, 

Than that which waters with its silver current 

His native meadows ; and that very earth 

Shall give him burial which first gave him birth, 
' To summon timely sleep, he doth not need 

^thiop's cold rush, nor drowsy poppy-seed ; 

But on green carpets thrum'd with mossy bever. 

Fringing the round skirts of his winding river, 

The stream's mild murmur, as it gently gushes, 

His healthy limbs in quiet slumber hushes. 

' Drum, fife, and trumpet, with their loud alarms, 

Make him not start out of his sleep to arms ; 

Nor dear respect of some great General, 

Him from his bed unto the block doth call. 

The crested cock sings " HunUis-vp " to him, 

Limits his rest, and makes him stir betime. 

To walk the mountains and the flow'ry meads 

Impearl'd with tears which great Aurora sheds. 
' Never gross air poisoned in stinking streets, 

To choke his spirit, his tender nostril meets ; 

But the open sky, where at full breath he lives. 

Still keeps him sound, and slill new stomach gives ; 

And Death, dread Serjeant of the Eternal Judge, 

Comes very late to his sole-seated lodge.' 
We shall give the reader another peep at Daniel the elder, ere 
we close our paper : in liic meantime take a passage, eminently 
characteristic of the author, which occurs in introducing some 
details of the style of education liiat awaited his son, the future 
' Doctor.' The passage is lull of matter for reflection, and at 
least ought to be interesting to every parent. 

' " Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
his feet will not depart from it." Generally speaking it will be found 
so ; but is there any other rule to which there are so many exceptions ? 
' Ask the serious Christian as he calls himself, or the Professor 
(another and more fitting appellative which the Christian Pharisees 
have chosen for themselves) — -ask him whether he has found it hold 
good? Whether his sons when they attained to years of discretion 
(which are the most indiscreet years in the course of human life^ ha.vo 
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ding~'fliem wrong! The son of Charles Wesley, Lorn and 
bred in mfthodiam, and hound to il by all th« strongest ties of pride 
and prejudice, became a papist. This indeed was but passing from 
one erroneous persuasion to another, and a more inviting; one. But 
Isaac Casaubon also had (he, ^rief of iieeing a son seduced into the 
Bomish superstition, and on the part of that great and excellent man 
there had been no want of discretion in training him, nor of sound 
learning and sound wisdom. Archbishop Leig'hton, an honor to hia 
church, his country, and his kind, was the rhild of one of those fire- 
brands who kindled the Great Reliellion. And Franklin had a son, who, 
notwithstanding the example of his father (and such a father !) con- 
tinued stedfast in his duty as a soldier and a subject.' 

The vanity of independence leads many young persona, on 
entering the world, fo embrace the opposite opinion hi religion or 
politics to what had found favour with their parents or guardians — 
and the same principle may be seen acting slill more frequently 
in respect of mere matters of taste. But the Mess-room, the 
Circuit-club, the House of Commons, or the general rub of 
society in town or country, soon teaches every man, who is worth 
any teaching, to moderate his juvenile estimation of himself; and 
nature has provided beautiful means for the revival of the best 
aSections of youlh, in the proper relations of advancing life. The 
careless and disrespectful son is apt to undergo a great and a per- 
manent change when he finds himself a father ; and often reverts, 
with even more than the warmth of infantine feelings, to the gentle 
intiuences which, in the season of hot blood and seething brains, 
he had undervalued or forgotten. For all minds not naturally 
coarse and base, the great and sure lesson of time is modesty ; 
and may it not be, with submission, suggested — that when the 
Hebrew sage bids us ' train the child in the way he should go,' he 
does not follow up his precept by a promise that the stripling will 
be prudent, chaste, and sober of spirit, but points to the rational 
hope, that the fruits of early culture may be visible in the re- 
flective autnmn of the man f — But to come to a less serious part 
of the same chapter. 

' I am sometimes inclined to think that pigs are brought up upon a 
wiser system than boys at a grammar achoo!. The pij is allowed to 
feed upon any kind of ofFal, however coarse, on which he can thrive, 
till the time approaches when pig is to commence pork, or take a 
degree as bacon ; and then he is fed daintily. Now it has sometimes 
appeared to me that in like manner boys might acquire their first 
knowledge of Latin from authors very inferior to those which are now 
used in all schools — provided the matter was unexceptionable and the 
Latiiiitygood ; and that they should not he introduced to the standard 
works of antiquity till they are of an age in some degree to appreciate 
what they read. 

' Understand 
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that ever was composed for chililren, and for which ita excellent 
authoress will one day rank high among women of genius, when time 
shall have set its seal upon desert.* The only book within his reach, 
of all those itliich now come into the hands of youth, was the Pil- 
grim's Progress, and this he read at first without a suspicion of its 
allegorical import. What he did not understand was as little remem- 
bered as the sounds of the wind, or the motions of the passing clouds ; 
but the imagery and the incidents took possession of his memory and 
his heart. After a while Testor hecame an interpreter of the immortal 
Tinker, and the boy acquired as much of the meaning by glimpses 
as was desirable, enough to render some of the personages more awful 
by spiritualizing them, while the tale itself remained ns a reality. 

' " What, Sir," exclaims a lady, who is bluer than ever one of her 
naked and woad-stained ancestors appeared at a public festival in full 
dye, — " what. Sir, do you tell us that children are not to be made to 
understand what they are taught ? " And she casts her eyes com- 
placently toward an assortment of those hooks which so many writers, 
male and female, — some of the infidel, some of the semi-fidel, and some 
of the super- fidel schools, — have composed for the laudable purpose of 
enabling children to understand everything. " What, Sir," she re- 
peats, " are we to make our children learn things by rote hke parrots, 
and fill their heads with words to which they cannot attach any sig- 
nification?" 

' " You are a mother. Madam, and a good one. In caressing your 
infants you may perhaps think it u n phi lo soph tea! to use what I should 
call the proper and natural language of the nursery. But doubtless 
you talk to them ; you give some utterance to your feelings ; and 
whether that utterance he in legitimate and wise words, or in good 
extemporaneous nonsense, it is alike to the child. The conventional 
words convey no more meaning to him than the mere sound ; but he 
understands from either all that is meant, all that you wish him to 
understand, all that is to be understood. He knows that it is an es- 
preasion of your love and tenderness, and that he is the object of it. 
So, too, it continues after he is advanced from infancy into childhood. 
When children are beginning to speak they do not and cannot affix 
any meaning to half the words which they hear ; yet they learn their 
mother tongue. What I say is, do not attempt to force their intel- 
lectual growth. Do not feed them with meat till they have teeth to 
masticate it. There is a great deal which they ought to learn, can 
learn, and must learn, before they can or ought to understand it. 
How many questions must you have heard from them which you have 
felt to be best answered when they were with most dexterity put 
aside ! Let me teli you a story which the Jesuit Manuel de Vergara 
used to tell of himself. When he was a little boy he asked a Domi- 
nican Friar what was the meaning of the seventh commandment, for 
he said he couid not tell what committing adultery was. The Friar 
not knowing how to answer, cast a perplexed look round the room, 
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destitute of every Uni of comfort^ have^ at the dge of seventeen or eighteen, 
to ieek their li'Oing how they can in some other employment^ — for it is only 
by children that this can be carried on ? Did his lordship know that girls 
as ivell as boys are thus abused ? that their sufferings begin at the ags of 
six — sometimes a year earlier? finally ^ that they are sold to this worst 
and most inhuman of all slaveries, ana sometimes stolen for the purpose 
of being sold to it? 

' I bear no ill-will towards Lord Lauderdale, either personally or 
politically : far from it. His inanly and honourable conduct on the 
Queen*s trial, when there was such an utter destitution of honour in 
many quaf ters where it was believed to exist, and so fearful a want 
of manliness where it ought to have been found, entitles him to the 
respect and gratitude of every true Briton. But 1 will tell his lord- 
ship that rather than have spoken as he did against an act which 
would have lessened the sum of wickedness and suffering in this coun- 
try, — rather than have treated a question of pure humanity with con- 
tempt and ridicule, — rather than have employed my tongue for such a 
purpose, and with such success, 1 would 'But no : I will not tell 

nim how 1 had concluded. I will not tell what I had added in the 
sincerity of a free tongue and an honest heart, I leave the sentence 
imperfect rather than that any irritation, which the strength of my 
language might excite, should lessen the salutary eflFects of self-con- 
demnation.' — pp. 1 59- 163. 

We hope Lord Lauderdale will seriously consider this affecting 
admonition ; and we can assure him that if he were to confess in 
his place io parliament^ that he spoke rashly on the occasion here 
a^Uuded to, and be himself the man to bring in a new bill in the 
room of that which his merriment was the unhappy means of 
throwing out — he would entitle himself to a deeper and a more 
general sense of grateful respect than has lately rewarded any 
part of the public conduct of any of our statesmen, with the ex- 
ceptions of Mr. Sadler and Lord Ashley, in their generous exer- 
tions for the factory children. But let us return to the Doves — 

* A fastidious taste is like a squeamish appetite ; the one has its origin 
in some disease of mind, as the other has in some ailment of the stom,ach^ 
Your true lover of literature is never fastidious. I do not mean the 
helluo librorum, the swinish feeder, who thinks that every name which 
is to be found in a title-page, or on a tomb-stone, ought to be rescued 
from oblivion ; nor those first cousins of the moth, who labour under 
a bulimy for black-letter, and believe everything to be excellent which 
was written in the reign of Elizabeth. I mean the man of robust and 
healthy intellect, who gathers the harvest of literature into his barns, 
threshes the straw, winnows the grain, grinds it at his own mill, 
bakes it in his own oven, and then eats the true bread of knowledge. 
If he bake his loaf upon a cabbage-leaf, and eat onions with his bread 
and cheese, let who will find fault with him for his taste — not I ! 

• The Doves, father as well a» son, were blest with a hearty intel- 
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rate of thirty miles an hour upon the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, or at ten miles an hour by stage upon any of the more frequented 
roads, to consider the little intercourse which in those days was car- 
ried on between one part of the kingdom and another. During young 
Daniel's boyhood, and for many years after he had reached the age of 
manhood, the whole carriage of the northern counties, and, indeed, 
of all the remoter parts, was performed by pack-horses, the very 
name of which would long since have been as obsolete as their use, if 
it had not been preserved by the sign or appellation of some of those 
inns at which they were accustomed to put up. Rarely, indeed, were 
the roads about Ingleton marked by any other wheels than those of 
its indigenous carts. 

* That little town, however, obtained considerable celebrity in those 
days, as being the home and head-quarters of Rowland Dixon, the 
Gesticulator Maximus, or puppet-show-master-general of the north ; 
a person j^not less eminent in his line than Powel whom the Spectator 
has immortalized. 

* My readers must not form their notion of Rowland Dixon's com- 
pany, from the ambulatory puppet-shows which of late years have 
added new sights and sounds to the spectacles and cries of London. 
Far be it from me to depreciate those peripatetic street exhibitions, 
which you may have before your window at a call, and by which the 
hearts of so many children are continually delighted : nay, I confess, 
that few things in that great city carry so much comfort to the cockles 
of my own, as the well-known voice of Punch. — 

* The same which in my schoolboy days 

I listened to, * 

as Wordsworth says of the Cuckoo, 

* And I can listen to it yet — 
And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again.' 
It is a voice that seems to be as much in accord' with the noise of 
towns, and the riotry of fairs, as the note of the cuckoo with the joy- 
ousness of spring fields and the fresh verdure of the vernal woods. 

* But Rowland Dixon's company of puppets would be pitifully dis- 
paraged, if their size, uses, or importance, were to be estimated by 
the street performances of the present day. 

' The dramatis personse of these modem exhibitions never I believe 
comprehends more than four characters, and these four are generally 
the same, to wit, Punch, Judy, as she who used to be called Joan is 
now denominated, the Devil, and the Doctor, or sometimes the Con- 
stable in the Doctor's stead. There is, therefore, as little variety in 
the action as in the personages. And their dimensions are such, that 
the whole company and the theatre in which they are exhibited are 
carried along the streets at quick time, and with a light step, by the 
two persons who manage the concern/ — (By the way, has the author 
ever seen Mr. George Cruikshank's etchings of Punch and Judy? If 
not, he is obliged to us for thus suggesting to his attention a work of 
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1 another, and I will show yau in that same person one 
nta nothinjr but himself. Beware of those who are homeless 
ce! You have no hold on a human bemg whose affections 
(•ithout 3 tap-root. The laws recognize this truth in the privi- 
1 which they confer upon freeholders ; and public opinion acknow- 
es it also, in the confidence which it reposes upon those who 
9 what is called a stake in the country. Vagabond and rogue 
Lconvertible terms ; and with how much propriety any one may 
~>rstand who knows what are the habits of the wandering classes, 
i gypsies, tinkers, and potters. 

e feeling of local attachment was possessed by Daniel Dove, in 

I highest degree. Spurzheim and the crazyologists would have 

^d out a bump on his head for its local habitation ; — letting' that 

ickery pa.ss.it is enough for me to know that he derived this feeling' 

b his birth as a mountaineer, and that he had also a right to it by 

Peritance, as one whose ancestors bad from time immemorial dwelt 

I the same estate. Smile not contemptuously at thai word, ye 

Bose domains extend over more square miles than there were 

Jbare roods upon his patrimony ! To have held chat little patrimony 

nimpaired, as well as uneolarged, through so mauy generations, im- 

Iftes more contentment, more happiness, and a more uniform course 

■ steadiness and good conduct, than could be found in the prouiiest 

your genealogies ! The most sacred spot upon earth to him was 

4 father's hearth-stead. Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Thames, or Tyber, 

e mighty Gauges, or the mightier Maranon, even Jordan itself, 

bcled his imagination less than the Greta, or Wease, as he was 

kt to call it, of his native fields ; whose sounds, in his boyhood, 

e the first n-hich he heard at morning, and the last at night ; and, 

'ng so many peaceful and happy years, made, as it were, an 

mpaniment to his solitary musings, as he walked between his 

jier's house and his schoolmaster's, to and fro.' — vol. ii., pp. 15-17. 

[riie same strain is elsewhere resumed, when Doctor Dove, now 

niduate of Leyden, establishes himself in the pretty town of 

itacaster, instead of carrying his great talents and acquirements 

e market of London, 

P Ordinary people, whether their lot be cast in town or country, in 

! metropolis or in a village, will go on in the ordinary way, con- 

-ming their habits to those of the place. It matters nothing more 

I those who live less in the little world about ihem, than in a world 

[f their own, with the whole powers of the head, and of the heart too 

Bf they have one), intently fixed upon some favourite pursuit: — if 

Rhey have a heart, I say, for it sometintes happens that where there is 

Jan excellent head, the heart w rwthzmj more than a piece of hard 

'flesh. In this respect, the highest and the meanest intellects are, in a 

certain sense, alike self-sufficient ; that is, they are so far independent 

of adventitious aid, that they derive little advantage from society, and 

suffer nothing from the want of it. But there are others, for whose 

lental improvement, or at least mental enjoyment, collision and 

sympathy. 
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not unlikely) they were put an end to by the interference of the ma* 
gistrates. The Autos Sacramentales, which form the most charac- 
teristic department of the Spanish draipa, were prohibited at Madrid 
in 1763, at the instance of the Conde de Teba, then Archbishop of 
Toledo, chiefly because of the profaneness of the actors, and the inde- 
cency of the places in which they were represented 2 it seems, there- 
fore, that if they had been performed by clerks, and within consecrated 
precincts, he would not have objected to them. The religious dramas, 
though they are i;ot less extraordinary and far more reprehensible, be- 
cause in many instances nothing can be more pernicious than their direct 
tendency, were not included in the same prohibition ; the same marks 
of external reverence not being required for saints and images, as for 
the great object of Romish idolatry. These probably will long con- 
tinue to delight the Spanish people. But facts of the same kind may 
be met with nearer home. So recently as the year 1816, the Sa- 
crifice of Isaac was represented on the stage at Paris : Samson was 
the subject of the ballet ; the unshorn son of Manoah delighted the 
spectators by dancing a solo with the gates of Gaza on his back ; 
Dalilah clipped him during the intervals of a jig ; and the Philistines 
surrounded and captured him in a country dance ! 

* That Punch made his appearance in the puppet-show of the De- 
luge, most persons know ; his exclamation of '* hazy weather, master 
Noah," having been preserved by tradition. In all of these wooden 
dramas, whether sacred or profane. Punch indeed bore a part, and 
that part is well described in the verses entitled Pupce gesticulantes, 
which may be found among the Selecia Poemaia Anglorum. 
' •' Ecce tamen subitd, et medio discrimine rerum, 
Ridiculus vultu procedit Homuncio, tergum 
Cui riget in gibbum, immensusque protruditur alvus : 
Punchius huic nomen, nee erat petulantior unquam 
Ullus ; quinetiam media inter seria semper 
Importunus adest, lepidusque et garrulu9 usque 
Perstat, permiscetque jocos, atque omnia tq^bat. 
Ssepe puellarum densa ad subsellia sese 
Convertens, — sedet en ! pulchras mea, dixit^ apijca 
Illic inter eas ! Oculo simul improbus uno 
Connivens, aliquam illarum quasi noverat, ipsam 
Quseque pudens se signari pudefacta rubescit ; 
Totaque subridet juvenumque virumque corona. 
Cum vero ambiguis obscoenus turpia dictis 
Innuit, eflFuso testantur gaudia risu." 
' In one particular only this description is unlike the Punch of the 
Ingleton Company. He was not an homuncio^ but a full-grown per- 
sonage, who had succeeded, with little alteration either of attributes 
or appearance, to'the Vice of the old Mysteries, and served like the 
Clown of our own early stage, and the Gracioso of the Spaniards, to 
scatter mirth over the serious part of the performance, or turn it into 
ridicule. The wif« was an appendage of later times, when it was not 

thought 
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-withstanding the fearful amount of our public and manifold offences.* 
— ^VoL ii., pp. 244-247. 

Another favourite theme with our author is one which has been 
so often dwelt upon of late years in this Journal, that we may pre- 
sume our readers to be in possession of most of the important f^cts 
bearing on it — namely, the imperious necessity, and most sacred 
duty, of proceeding to bring into cultivation the enormous tracts 
of unproductive but improveable land in these kingdoms. This 
writer details in clear and forcible language the means by which 
a large morass near Doncaster, called the Potteric Carr, was 
drained and converted into fertile ground, about the year J 766 ; 
and as this example had never before reached our own knowledge, 
we must extract a portion of the chapter in which it is described. 

• Four thousand acres of bog, whereof that Carr consisted, and upon 
which common sand, coal ashes, and the scrapings of a limestone 
road, were found the best manure, produce now good crops of grain 
and excellent pasturage. There are said to be in England and 
Wales, at this time, 3,984,000 acres of uncultivated but cultivable 
ground; 5,950,000 in Scotland; 4,900,000 in Ireland; 166,000 in 
the smaller British islands. Crags, woods, and barren land are not 
included in this statement. Here are 15,000,000 acres, the worst of 
which is as good as the morass which has been reclaimed near Don- 
caster, and the far greater part very materially better. 

* The money which is annually raised for poor-rates in England 
and Wales has for some years amounted to from five to six millions. 
With all this expenditure, cases are continually occurring of death 
from starvation, either of hunger or cold, or both together ; wretches 
are carried before the magistrates for the offence of lying in the 
streets or in unfinished houses, when they have not where to hide 
their heads ; others have been found dead by the side of lime.kilns, 
or brick-kilns, whither they had crept to save themselves from perish*' 
ing for cold ; and untold numbers die of the diseases produced by 
scanty and unwholesome food. This money, moreover, is for the 
most part so applied, that they who have a rightful claim upon it re- 
ceive less than, in justice^ in humanity, and according to the intent 
of a law wisely and humanely enacted, ought to be their portion ; 
while they who have only a legal claim upon it, that claim arising 
from an evil usage which has become prescriptive, receive pay, where 
justice, policy, and considerate humanity, and these very laws them- 
selves if rightly administered, would award restraint or punishment. 
Thus it is in those parts of the United Kingdom where a provision 
for the poor is directly raised by law. In Scotland, the proportion of 
paupers is little less, and the evils attendant upon poverty are felt in 
an equal or nearly equal degree. In Ireland they exist to a far greater 
extent, and may truly be called terrible. Is it fitting that this should 
be while there are fifteen millions of cultivable acres lying waste ? 
Is it possible to conceive grosser improvidence in a nation, grosser 
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folly, groaspr ignorance of its duty and interest, or grosser neglect i 
both, than are manifested in the continuance and growth and increa: 
of tbis enormous evil, when the means of checking it are so obviou' 
and that too by a process in which every step muat produce direct ai 
tangible good? 

' But while the Government is doing those things which it ong' 
not to have done, and leaves undone those things which it ought 
do, let parishes and corporations do what is in their power for then 
selves. And bestir yourselves in this good work, ye who can ! Tl 
supineness of the Government is no excuse for you. It is in tl 
exertions of individuals that all national reformation must begin, G 
to v^ork cautiously, experimentally, patiently, charitably, and in fail! 
I am neither so enthusiastic as to suppose, nor so rash as to assei 
that a cure may thus be found for the complicated evils arising fro 
the condition of the labouring classes. But it is one of thuse rem' 
dial means by which much misery may be relieved, and much of th 
profligacy that arises from hopeless wretchedness be prevented. 
IS one of those means from which present relief may be obtained, ai 
future good expected. It is the readiest way in which useful en 
ployment can be provided for the industrious poor. And if the lai 
so appropriated should produce nothing more than is required for tl 
support of those employed in cultivating it, and who must otherwii 
be partly or wholly supported by the poor-rales, such culiivatit 
would even then be profitable to the public. Wlterever tlwrr is heai 
moor, or fen — which there is in every fart of ike island — there is vso. 
forthespade; employment and subsistence for Tnan is to be found the. 
— and room for him to increase and multiply for generations.' — vol. i 
pp. 27-30. 

Among the many beautiful detached passages of Christian rf 
ilection which occur in this strange book, we have been portici 
larly struck with one suggested by a melancholy page in th 
writings of Sir Kgerton Brj'dges, who is well characterized hei 
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that stops tlie current whicli was wont to put this mighty formation 
into activity ! Perhaps the incomprehensible Spirit may have acted 
in conjunction with its corporeal adherents to the last. Then, in 
one moment, what darkness and destruction follows a single gasp of 
breath !' 

The commentary of ' The Doctor' is as follows : — 

'This fine passage is as consolatory in its former part, as it is 
gloomy at the conclusion; and it is gloomy there, because the view 
which is there taken is imperfect. Our thoughts, our reminiscences, 
our intellectual acquirements, die with us to this world — but to this 
world only. If they are what they ought to be, they are treasures which 
we lay up for heaven. That which is of the earth, earthly, perishes 
■with wealth, rank, honours, authority, and other earthly and perish- 
able things. But nothing that is worth retaining can be lost. When 
Ovid says, in Ben Jonson'a play,— 

" We pour out our affections with our blood. 
And with our blood's affections fade our loves," 
the dramatist makes the Roman poet speak like a sensualist, as he 
was ; and the philosophy is as false as it is foul. Affections, well 
placed and dutifully cherished ; friendships, happily formed and faith- 
fully maintained; knowledge, acquired with worthy intent, and in- 
tellectual powers, that have been diligently improved, as the talents 
which our Lord and Master has committed to our keeping ; — these 
will accompany us into another state of eKistence, as surely as the 
Houl in that state retains its identity and its consciousness.' — vol. ii., 
pp. 50-53. 

On the subject of death, our author has many passages besides 
this, not less worthy of being extracted. We are sure every reader 
will thank us for the following specimen, and more especially for 
the anecdote of This tie wood with which it concludes, 

' It is one thing to jest, it is another to be mirthful, — Sir Thomas 
More jested as he ascended the scaffold. In cases of violent death, 
and especially upon an unjust sentence, this is not surprising ; because 
the sufferer has not been weakened by a wasting malady, and is in a 
state of high mental excitement and exertion. But even when dis- 
solution comes in the course of nature, there are instances of men who 
have died with a jest upon their lips. Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, 
when he was at the point of death, desired that ho might be dressed 
in the habit of St. Francis ; this was accordingly done, and over the 
Franciscan frock they put on his habit of Santiago, for he was a 
knight of that order. It was a point of devotion with him to wear the 
one dress, a point of honour to wear the other; but looking at himself 
in this double attire, he said to those who surrounded his death-bed, 
" The Lord will say to me presently, ' My friend Garci Sanchez, you 
come very well wrapt up ! ' (muy aTTopado) and I shall reply, ' Lord, 
it is no wonder, for it was winter when I set off.' " 

' The author who relates tliis anecdote remarks that " o morrer com 

gra^a 
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^n^a he mnyto botn, e com gra^aa he muyto m^ : " the obsemttoH 
IS good, but untranalaleable, because it plays upon the word wMch 
means grace as well as wit The anecdote itself ia an example of the 
tilling humour " strong in death;" perhaps also of that pride or 

vanity, call it which we will, which so often, when mind and bodj 
have not yielded to natural decay, or been broken down by sufiering, 
clings to the last in those whom it has strongly possessed. 

' Don Rodrigo Calderon, whose fall and exemplary contrition served 
as a favourite topic for the poets of his day, wore a Franciscan habit 
at his execution, ae an outward and visible sign of penitence and 
humiliation ; as he ascended the scaffold, he lifted the skirts of the 
habit with such an air that his attendant confessor thought it necessary 
to reprove him for such an instance of ill-timed regard to his appear- 
ance. Don Rodrigo excused himself by saying that he had all his 
Lfe carried himself gra.cefully ! — The author by whom this is related 
calls it an instance of illustrious hypocrisy. In my judgment the 
father confessor who gave occasion for it deserves a censure far more 
than the penitent sufferer. The movement, beyond all doubt, was 
purely habitual, — as much so as the act of lifting his feet to ascend 
the steps of the scaffold ; but the undeserved reproof made hinl feel 
how curiously whatever he did was remarked ; and that consciousness 
reminded him that he had a part to support, when his whole thoughts 
^vould otlierwise have been far differently directed. 
' A personage in one of Webster's plays says, 
" 1 knew a man that was to lose his head 
Feed with an excellent good appetite 
To strengthen his heart, scarce half an hour before, 
And if he did, it only was to speak.'' 
Probably the dramatist alluded to some well-known fact, which xtaa at 
that time of recent occurrence. When the desperate and atrocious 
traitor Thistlewood was on the scaffold, his demeanour was that of a 
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[We are inclined to attribute to the author Iiimseif some lines 
faich he gives as having been found worked on a little girl's first 
inipler at Ingleton — beautiful lines, with which we shall close 
ur citations : — 

' Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand 

As the first effort of an infant's hand ; 

And as her fingers on the sampler move, 

Engage her lender heart to seek thy love ; 

Wiih thy dear children may she have a part, 

And write thy name thyself upon her heart.' — vol. ii„ p. 138. 

We much regret that we have not room for the love-story which 

JiUs the last chapters of volume second. We have no hesitation, 

however, in saying that it is the sweetest love-story that has been 

printed for many a day in the English tongue — every sentence in 

. It breathes freshness of heart and purity of niind, and all is perfect 

L boniely simplicity, both in the thought and the expression. This 

B^ewel would aione make an enviable reputation. 

j Be this author who he may, the names which conjecture has 

banded about in connexion with his work imply, all and each of 

them, a strong impression of the ability and erudition which it 

evinces. At tirst, suspicion lighted almost universally, wc believe, 

on the Poet Laureate himself; and certainly the moral, political, 

and literary doctrines of the book are such, in the main, as might 

have countenanced such a notion — nor do we hesitate to pay the 

language of the book the extraordinary compliment of saying that 

much of it also might have done even Mr. Southey no discredit ; 

but surely, of all the gross errors, both in the conception and in 

the execution, to which we have already alluded, the least could 

never have been supposed to have come from him, — unless, 

perhaps, in some merely juvenile prolusion, casually dug up out 

of a long-forgotten cabinet ; and their catalogue contains some 

items which even tliat theory could never have reconciled us to 

affiliate upon him. Of the real author of the work we happen to 

know he is ignorant ; so we may spare ourselves further s{)e< 

culation on this head. Mr. Frere, who has also been not utl- 

frequently talked of, must have changed many of his opinions in 

these latter days, if he has had any hand in ' The Doctor;' but the 

comparative poverty of classical learning (strictly so called) in the 

book, is to us suAicient proof that it is none of his. Mr. D'[8raeli, 

too, has been much mentioned ; but that dehghtful and instructive 

writer, though he might Imve supplied alt, and more than all, the 

learning of this odd work, could neither have reached the elegant 

clearness and precision of its style, nor condescended to affect 

certain feelings most beautifully and cordially expressed therein, 

and towards which, unfortunately for the world, his avowed works 

exhibit. 
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exhikt, ■) lw*i, « utau-ftMCsciL tuei -^c napttt. We 
vi aU our (iiiiiu j|uEih«>il tvaatmat:inci» rae one upon wfaoai m 
ounrltM WMfk- liE drti uk.>»: m.-:Lmi£ x;- iMKa " The Doctor/ •■ 
Sir £|ptrti>u Btvvl^va ; b^] nuf f;tu» ra sooa overturned hv 
■btue at Lont H>k'u ^ttik'.^ ».■' itu Ju» fnased more eloqucndr 
iboa Sir £^«c(.<u> — ^1 !«»;. ihu iiu^'ii-i ^ n^nsiied Uudatioo of Si 
£jp£f(ja kiLLL^ti — AM u>4l>^ jitw j'l au frvi^aeni recurrence d 
(atttKtJits iiktiiL'Aitn^ 4 t^^.^ f^ Mmm •uaupur <.*! nuikd, whidi, if 
ifir l^tEtkM Uc^vtj^ CiJM )o.iiai.">a«ftj,. lu mam iMtg ere bow ban 
btta Mite iM iIk luoM ya.>vuiU^i,u> -ttii. iih. wtuC Mt adequate Judge 
ai W tai-ic_j;-« .'.lut tKs.:i.:.' :'.^ ;>-<.- ■n.uin.-v ium, «oe of the tnod 
(tk^ajid/ «:,-'.>iu^ .atiiA.-. nci ifi-:o:intiil-' nififmnw authors of kit 
s^{t{. A wautiKL- leeuw ji.* >.■ ht ^^tiiitriir p-.xBMl that the book 
beltjre us Ui iii 5'u.ci 4. '•.■•iiiKM.i;^ lUK-.-rauaifir — but that tlw 
ki^er ihartj beiuii^f^ ^' M: )il4'':'^u'' X.'>/iU!nut£v. «• mfaose ezqni- 
Mu Suiiiub w« ^jve tuitttt i^w-iimwi- 'Ui j> mukiu Number of tliii 
J<}unial. V.iis JUiy ir unf Jt-C ht ^u iu^tt — -Ou stMdcmmu'a rcai- 
lieUL'u ill Y irKaniRt unit ^i.^u^ >uvir jituui|ft x.*' ican a provincial 
nunuiin <vnica. liiuuiii :c <tu iau.-uiittu>j, Ju ■cjm hmv little reiaM 
tu ixii*!»t. [iKiettu. X ' f ^u ^^)H."'f>' Mit.-mu. yir.'wv ^ length to be 
n )ievv i:aii(ii<iaUj nii' itsnir' Wiiu.. Uu tiunn^ wv ttsnv been reciting 
anU ^-egeciuig nil Mufiviuitiiv 4C%»c 3)u Jiti^i^inui. lUHti^ that be, 
i^iib 111 ta ■usinats. Jui) JiitiU. uil;< ^ucuuu. xj idudm hu degreei 
in .tamuo. 



litT. V. — :M«n>(iir« 'r* ^<" E.ittfu'-'ir /'liiimifian:. vrtitrM. T^ HiimKlf, 

JJUL 7.'UtlMtfisi- ■'■null. J. fi-*iA* Xmfim.r;ii. E'^* MljijivB- Dand 

p-.-Ti:i;. jr "Jie Boii»3;Lji A ;«.,;. , Xtiiinii:)' i/ jie itl.-«'«; Asiatic 
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pic and lyric poetns, sketches of national customs, and precepts of 
eligion and morality. Whatever may be thought of the intrinsic 
e of some of these publications, it cannot be doubted that the 

il and liberality of the gentlemen, by whose exertions they have 

in collected and printed, are deserving of unqualified praise. 

longh hitherto uncheered even by the barren reward of popularity. 
Lord Munsler and bis colleagues have steadily persevered in the 
execution of an enterprise, which cannot ultimately fail to pro- 
mote tlie interests of sound knowledge, and to reject honour 
upon the ualional character. 

The stores of Eastern literature, which are deposited in pub- 
lic and private libraries in England and France, and in the hands 
of Arabian, Hindoo, and Persian families, may be said, without 
exaggeration, to be inexhaustible. They are of course of various 
degrees of merit ; but, excluding works on astronomy, mathematics, 
and medicine, which the greater progress of Europe in those sciences 
has rendered obsolete, it is known that there are amongst those 
manuscript collections many compositions of considerable interest 
and importance. Accomplished scholars and travellers, who have 
had access to those treasures, report that they comprehend volumes 
on ecclesiastical history and divinity, written by the fathers of the 
Syrian and Arabian churches, which illustrate the progress of 
Christianity during the earlier centuries of its existence ; that they 
also ^include some valuable disquisitions on grammar and rhetoric — 
and numerous works of fiction, not excelled by those of a similar 
class which have been already rendered familiar to iis in every 
polished langnageof Europe. Histories of the Crusades, exhibit- 
ing minute details of wars, which, however mistaken in their origin, 
will never cease to captivate the attention of mankind, are also 
said to abound ia the East, and to be well entitled to a wider 
sphere of celebrity. The treatise of Apollonius Perg^eus, on conic 
sections, which was braught to Europe by Golius, and translated 
by Halley, was preserved from the ruins of Greek literature by a 
learned Arabiau, who was employed for the purpose by the court of 
Bagdad, It is not, perhaps, visionary to suppose, that some others 
of the long-lost works of ancient Greece may jet be found among 
the versions, which are known to have been executed under the 
protection of the same authority during the enlightened and 
memorable period of the Caliphate. 

To explore these sources of literature and science, and to render 
them available to the civilized world, is the very laudable ambition 
of the committee appointed to manage the subscriptions which 
are contributed to the Oriental Fund. This country ought to feel 
particularly interested in the results of their labours, from the inti- 
VOL, LI. NO. ci. H mate 
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vtui'it tuv. piiiice lield the sceptre of India; but as fuuit 
guet i: i: M^iiiv charucteribtic of the Mriter- It is no moden 
*iu:u^Kt;. It* exii-ttiice was kuonii lt> Dow, who, howHtr, 
tttKUu -.V !.%•••: iiiadi- iiu list' (if ii ill bis valuable aod often elejul 
(i<iu3tii-..'j:. '.I tlie Hi;lury of lliudustau. Id alluding to Us 
i.utuyjt. .-jU 1.<; <:%m \crv Irulv, tbuucli somewhat qiiainilv. tut 
tu< •:iii^'fj; ' mt a man of M:ieiice and Uterarv abihlie^. and dm 
b» ui>-.u.v.:t '>! i.i- lit<.-, which he {Kiiiied Itim&elf, do him am 
itifuwu* iii « ;:/'^] HtiiiT, than tin- matter as a great luonarcb.' 

J <.t> i:i,fj ■!, j.iiiic*.-f tier ascended a throne under more auip- 
i.iuu; <.iM ku.tUi.-<-< thai) J(haii[;irt, He was ibe great gnudiM 
y1 baui:- .-..1 !. ■•.■,iti ijf llie dMia>l_v of Timur, and the sod of ik 
i>.iiu>MiiA .-ii.Tjki, \,\ whiise chivalrous valour in the field ibi 
irtMn -I'-j ;j!oi;i.<.<,,* liii-ii Cdinpufiiig ihe empire of India, nn 
liiiii.' aiib'..iri-: ;it,ii iiaii<|iulli/t'(l. Like the * Sit eiii^h Charles,' 
V'liii/ui {,.iiiii.<j ,iii|)',i>.aiit victories by surprising rapidiiv and bold- 
i«.o. '(' ti.vtiij.i'i.t. uihiiilid freiiueiUly by liitle uiore than anoi- 
•j'liji' f.iui'i v! I.i; i-iL'iuei^. Bui by his extraordinary wisdon 
1 . .T.,.1.1 -.iLrti 1 .uiii;: 111. hii-rihtiied reigii of tiiiy-oiie \ 
-v'.'.iii .i»< '•.i,h.,i,;,i, ,i the e<iiiqiie»t» which be had achieved u 
. ^-^.i;.. . .■.!,,:!■.>'{ !,;■ )ii?i ielvbratt.-J niiiiiiler, Abul Fazel, be 1 
■ v..-,,.,-.n u. «, ., .iii.wii Miiity of his empire called the ' Ayea 
'>'^' ' • <>>' >-<l'iulih ^1c.[k, nbich comprises a lull accotml 
•> -. < 'i-.". •'"iiikikI uiih lii> };u\emmciit and the productioiE 
-■ I- l.li■.^.^.l■ i.",\iii<i 0. At the jn-nod of his death, wbicb 
' -■ ' .1 '■■> ■.'ii'i jii.n (if ilii- yi-ar iO< iJ, the ordinary aoDual 
-• ■■ ' '■ I'.' 'tiiji.Ti. iiiiUidiii;: the intia^c amount of preseots 
•--■' ■ iiii ."<'■"' ii'ii. aiul of the e'laUs t>i bis officers which I*- 
■'■ ■ . mil ,.■ ii.i ir liiatli, i^ oliniattd li\ Dow at tbe sum oi 
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iBslems of philosophy were studied ; and the powera of the mind 
|eie generally cultivated and improved.' 

It was quite in keeping with every part of the new monarch's 
character, that, upon succeeding to the empire, he should have 
changed his original name of Selim to that of Jehangire-shah, 
which signifies 'the world-subduing king;' and that he di- 
rected a legend to be stamped upon the current coin, proclaiming 
himself the " sovereign splendour of the failh,' and the ' safe- 
guard of the world.' He inheriied the literary talents of Baher, 
mingled with the fantastic tastes of Humaioon ; but in his love of 
extravagant ostentation in dress and household ornament, he sur- 
passed both his Mogul and Patan predecessors. He constantly 
boasts, throughout his memoirs, of his boundless wealth and of his 
muuilicence to his favourite servants. He reveals, though not 
always without reserve, his daily occupations, especially when 
connected with the proceedings of his government, his sumptuous 
amusements, and the homage paid to him by the princes under 
his sway. The business of war always appears burdensome to his 
mind; but he describes a splendid dress decorated with precious 
stones, with all the man-milliner minuteness of a Pepys. His 
effeminacy upon this point, his extreme fondness for the tricks 
practised by jugglers, his habit of escaping from the palace at 
night, and mixing with the lowest of his subjects at the punch- 
houses, and his violent attachments easily changed into sud- 
den indifference and even into hostility, betray an infirmity of 
character bordering on insanity. It is said, indeed, that his mo- 
ther introduced a tincture of madness into his blood, and he con- 
fesses himself that he was much addicted to the use of Mine, (and 
he might have added, of opium,) which sometimes inflamed to 
frenzy the natural fever of his mind. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to read these Memoirs, without 
concluding that the errors of Jehangire, enormous as ihey were in 
some instances, had their main source in the circumstances of his 
position, rather than in a bad heart. He was warmly attached 
to bis children, faithful to his bosom friends — and generally mild 
towards his enemies, and inexorable in enforcing the execution 
of impartial justice. When his own passions were interested, 
however, he seemed to recognise no restraint in divine or hu- 
man law. He was upon these occasions the Eastern despot 
to the full extent of that pregnant phrase. He concerted his 
measures for the assassination of any person who stood in the 
way of his designs, with as much coolness as if he were only 
transcribing a couplet. If thwarted in his nefarious operations, 
he persevered with all the treachery of the tiger, but without 

a particle 
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Amougst the numerous regulations, many of them highly meri. 
torious, which Jehangirc promulgated on his accession lo the 
Itiirone, was one strictly forbidding the manufacture or sale of 
wine, or of any other iDtoxicating liquor within his dominions. 
|£ut as he was conscious that he exhibited in his own proper per- 
jgon an example rather inconsistent with the doctrine which he 
^enforced by law, he deemed it necessary to enter into the follow- 
ing curious explanation of his motives, 

' I undertook to institute this regulation, althougii it is sufficiently 
notorious, that I have myBelf the strongest inclination for wine, in 
:-which, from the age of sixteen, I liherally indulged. And in very 
truth, encompassed as I was with youthful associates of congenial 
minds, breathing the air of a delicious climate — ranging' through 
lofty and splendid saloons, every part of which was decorated with all 
iihe graces of painting and sculpture, and the floors besjiread with the 
richest carpets of silk and gold, would it not have been a species of 
folly to have rejected the aid of an exhilarating cordial — and what 
«ordial can surpass the juice of the grape 1 

' For myself, I cannot but acknowledge that such was the excess 
lo which I had carried my indulgence, that my usual daily allowance 
extended to twenty, and sometimes to more than twenty cups, each cup 
containing half a aeir, (about six ounces,) and eight cups being equal 
lo a maun of Irak (about three pounds). So far, indeed, was this 
baneful propensity carried, that if I were but an hour without my 
leverage, my hands began to shake, and I was unable to sit at rest. 
Convinced hy these symptoms, that if the habit gained upon me in 
this proportion, my situation must soon become one of the utmost 
peril, I felt it full time to devise some expedient to abate the evil; 
and in six months I accordingly succeeded in reducing my quantity 
gradually from twenty to five cups — (at entertainments I continued, 
however, to indulge in a cup or tivo more — ) — and on most oc- 
casions I made it a rule never to commence my indulgence until about 
two hours before the close of the day. But now that the affairs of 
the empire demand my utmost vigilance and attention, my potations 
do not commence until after the hour of evening prayer, my quantity 
never exceeding five cups on any occasion ; neiiber would more than 
that quantity suit the state of my stomach. Once a day I take my 
regular meal, and once a day seems quite sufficient to assuage my 
appetite for wine ; but as drink seems no less necessary than meat 
for the sustenance of man, it appears very diificult, if not impossible, 
for me to discontinue altogether the use of wine. Nevertheless, I 
bear in mind, and I trust in heaven, that, like my grandfather Hu- 
maioon, who succeeded in divesting himself of the habit before he 
attained to the age of forty-five, I also may be supported in my resolu- 
tion, some time or other, to abandon the pernicious practice altogether. 
" In a point wherein God has pronounced his sure displeasure, let 
creature c^crt himself ever so little towards amendment, and it 
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1 fnfant, and ihey were obliged to abandon it in tlie desert. 
Ut before they quitted the child, they contrived to deposit it under 
r Irce, and to cover it with leaves. They then renewed their 
limey, bathed in bitter tears. 

' 'I'be mother, as she departed, kept her eyes fixed upon the 
w, beneath which she had thus been constrained to leave the 
B fruit of her womb. She bore her grief in silence until 
^i beacon began to fade on her sight, and then she could no 
suppi-ess the voice of nature. — 'My child! my child!' 
fi exclaimed, in agony, throwing herself from the palfrey, and 
UvRipting to return to her infant ; but she could not move. 
Eas, pierced to the heart, tottered back for the child ; but what 
s his horror on approaching the tree to behold an immense 
icic snake coiled round the babe, and preparing to devour it ! 
rile shouts of the father frightened the reptile, which fled into a 
follow part of the tree, and he succeeded in restoring the inno- 
pBlU safe to her mother's arms. A few hours afterwards travellers 
i within the horizon, from whom ihey received a supply 
' necessaries. Eventually they made their way to the city of 
#hore, where Akbar then held his court. 

' Aias in a short time became secretary to Asiph Chan, a kins- 
nn of his, who was then one of Akbar's omrahs. Having by 
ps abilities in his office attracted the notice of the emperor, he 
i gradually promoted to the appoiutnient of high treaaurer, 
i thus became, from a poor adventurer, one of the first subjects 
> the empire. His daughter — who from her extraordinary beauty 
a at first called Mher-ul-Nissa, ' The Sun of Woman,' — re- 
red the best education that could be obtained for her. In 
pusic, dancing, and poetry, she was eminently accomplished — in 
inting she had no equal among her own sex. She was in the 
Mrly bloom of her beauty when Jehangire (then Selim) was in 
the heyday of his youth. Being invited one day to her father's, 
he remained after the public banquet was over, and all but the 
principal guests had withdrawn, when, according to custom, wine 
wfls brought, and the ladies of ihe family made their appearance 
veiled. Mher-ul-Nissa's graceful figure at once attracted the at- 
tention of the young prince. She sang — her voice touched his 
very soul; she danced — he followed all her movements with ex- 
pressions of rapture that could hardly be restrained within be- 
coming bounds. ]n the midst of this excitement the fair enchant- 
ress, turning towards Selim, accidentaUy dropped her veil. He 
was completely taken in the toils vi'hich her ambition had de- 
signedly spread for him, although she was already betrothed to 
Shere Afkun, a Turcomauian nobleman of distinguished character. 
Selim demanded from his father a dissolution of this contract, 

but 
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i«Jltted up. Without losing her presence of mind for a moment^ 
kta ihe fair forlorn rose slowly from the couch, and, without uttering 
K» a word, made the usual obeisance, touching first the ground, and 
^ then her forehead, with her right hand. The emperor also remained 
^ silent, the tide of former passion rushing upon him while he once 
^ more gazed upon her beauty, and above all, admired that inde- 
^ scribable mien by which her charms were rendered irresistible. 
^ The result was as she had foreseen. Jehangire folded her in his 
arms ; and the next day orders were given for the celebration of 
their nuptials. Her name was changed by an imperial edict to 
Noor-Mahil, — ^ Light of the Seraglio/ — and she thenceforth held 
undivided sway over her husband, yielding to her father the real 
government of the empire. Many members of her family were 
raised to posts of eminence, to which they proved themselves en- 
titled by their integrity and talents ; and their names^ especially 
that of Chaja Aias, are still remembered with honour by the na- 
tives of India. 

In mentioning this family, Jehangire is lavish of his praises. 
At the period when he wrote his memoirs, he had changed the 
name of Noor-Mahil to that of Noorjahaun — ' Light of the 
Empire,' a title indicative of the unbounded influence which she 
had obtained over him. Upon Chaja Aias he had conferred the 
dignity of Ettemaud-ud-Doulah ; and it is worth noticing, in 
passings with what consummate plausibility and coolness he touches 
upon the transactions that led to his marriage with the object of 
his lawless passion : — 

' Ettemaud-ud-Doulah, it is almost superfluous to observe, is the 
father of my consort, Nourjahaun Begum, and of Asof Khan, whom 
I have appointed my lieutenant-general, with the rank of a com- 
mander of five thousand. On Nourjahaun, however, who is the supe- 
rior of the four hundred inmates of my harem, I have conferred the 
Tank of thirty thousand. In the whole empire there is scarcely a 
city in which this princess has not left some lofty structure, some 
spacious garden, as a splendid monument of her taste and munificence. 
As I had then no intention of marriage, she did not originally come 
into my family, but was betrothed in the time of my father to Sbere 
Afkun ; hut when that chief was killed (!) I sent for the Kauzy, and 
contracted a regular marriage with her, assigning for her dowry the 
sum of eighty laks of ashrefies of five methkals,* which sum she re- 
quested, as indispensable for the purchase of jewels, and I granted it 
without a murmur. I presented her, moreover, with a necklace of 
pearl, containing forty beads, each of which had cost me separately 
the sum of forty thousand rupees. (160,000^) At the period in which 

* That is to say, 7i200,000/.— •< One of those enonqous sums/ obseryes the trans- 
lator, ^ which startle belief!' 

this 
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ijyall here record the elevation by me, to the dignity of a com- 

of 2000 horse, of Sheikh Abdurrahman, the son of Abul 

el, although the father was well known to me as a man of profligate 

ciples. For towards the close of my father's reign, availing him- 

of the influence which, by some means or other, he had acquired, 

ao wrought upon the mind of his master, as to instil into him the 

klief that the seal and asylum of prophecy, to whom the devotion of 

"tliousand lives such as mine would be a sacrifice too inadequate to 

.'peak of, was no more to be thought of than as an Arab of singular 

■loqaence ; and that the sacred inspirations in the Koran were 

, nothing else but fabrications invented by the ever-blessed Mahommed. 

Actuated by these reasons, it was that / employed the man who killed 

^^bul Fazel and brought his head to me, and for this it was that I 

"incurred my father's deep displeasure/ — pp. 32, S3. 

The fact was, that Jehangire believed Abul Fazel to have been 
St the bottom of the intrigue already mentioned for placing Chusero 
^pon the throne to his own exclusion. All this talk about the 
imjputed irreligion of that accomplished minister is mere rhetorical 
invention^ intended to cover under the specious cloak of patriotism 
and piety one of the most infamous deeds that stain the memory 
of the author. 

Jehangire devotes several pages of his journal to the exploits of 
his father, which he relates with a natural filial pride, and an 
* energy of style that sometimes rises into eloquence. He details 
also in a clear and forcible style the transactions connected with 
the rebellion of his son Chusero, 700 of whose followers were 
impaled alive in the bed of the Rauvy at Lahore. Severities of 
this description were a part of his system of government, and he 
thus attempts to justify it upon the ground of necessity : — 

* The shedding of so much human blood must ever be extremely 
painful ; but until some other resource is discovered, it is unavoidable. 
Unhappily, the functions of government cannot be carried on without 
severity, and occasional extinction of human life ; for without some- 
thing of the kind, some species of coercion and chastisement, the 
world would soon exhibit the horrid spectacle of mankind, like wild 
beasts, worrjdng each other to death with no other motive than rapa- 
city and revenge. God is witness that there is no repose for crowned 
heads ! — There is no pain or anxiety equal to that which attends the 
possession of sovereign power, for to the possessor there is not in 
this world a moment's rest. Care and anxiety must ever be the lot 
of kings, for of an instant's inattention to the duties of their tmst a 
thousand evils may be the result. Even sleep itself furnishes no re- 
pose for monarchs, the adversary being ever at work for the accom- 
plishment of his designs.* — p. 95. 

The imperial autobiographer then proceeds to give a moral 
portrait of himself, drawn^ it must be supposed, when he was in a 
melancholy mood — 

' While 
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that place him before ns sometimes as a most cool and atro- 
ious criminal, sometimes as little better than an idiot. 
The author makes a characteristic transition from the grave sub- 
on which he had been just engaged, to an account of the feats 
of some Bengal jugglers, which cannot, he thinks, but be consi- 
■■^dered among the most surprising circumstances of the age. The 
■* description of the operations of these men is, however, in itself by 
^' no means unworthy of attention, inasmuch as it shows the degree 
of perfection to which they carried their various contrivances for de- 
^ ceiving the imperial court. Jehangire was so struck with astonish- 
^ ment at the wonders which they wrought, that he ascribes them 
*^ without hesitation to supernatural power. The jugglers were first 
^ desired to produce upon the spot, from the seed, ten mulberry trees. 
*■ They immediately sowed in separate places, seed in the ground, 
^ and in a few minutes after, a mulberry plant was seen springing 
I* from each of the seeds, each plant, as it rose in the air, shooting 
forth leaves and branches, and yielding excellent fruit ! In the same 
manner, and by a similar magical process, apple-trees, mangoes, 
fig-trees, almond and walnut-trees were created, all producing 
fruit, which Jehangire assures us, was exquisite to the taste. This, 
', however, he observes, was not all : — 

- * Before the trees were removed there appeared among the foliage 
^ birds of such surprising beauty, in colour and shape, and melody of 
song, as the world never saw before. At the close of the operation, 
the foliage, as in autumn, was seen to put on its variegated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the earth from which they had 
been made to spring.' 

Major Price states, that he has himself witnessed similar ope- 
rations on the western side of India, but that a sheet was em- 
ployed to cover the process. ' I have, however,' he adds, ' no con- 
ception of the means by which they were accomplished, unless the 
^*ugglers had the trees about them, in every stage, from the seed- 
ing to the fruit/ 

The reader will be amused with the emperor's narrative of 
some more of these • specious miracles :' — 

* One night, and in the very middle of the night, when half this 
globe was wrapped in darkness, one of these seven men stripped him- 
self almost naked, and having spun himself swiftly round several 
timest he took a sheet with which he covered himself, and from be- 
neath the sheet drew out a resplendent mirror, by the radiance of 
which a light so powerful was produced, as to have illuminated the 
hemisphere to an incredible distance round ; to such a distance, in- 
deed, that we have the attestation of travellers to the fact, who declared, 
that on a particular night, the same night on which the exhibition 
took place, and at the distance of ten days' journey, they saw the at- 
mosphere 
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KJ^rlthin the tents. In short, they continued to produce fi 
t^ent whatever animal we chose to name, and before our eyes set 
lk>lieni to li^ht in the manner I have attempted to describe ; and 
^Eilthough I have exerted toy utmost invention to discover the secret of 
"Stlie contrivance, it has been entirely nichout success. 

' They were furnished with a bow and about fifty steel-pointed 
«irrows. One of the seven men took the bow in hand , and shooting an 
airrow into the air, the shaft stood fixed at a considerable height ; he 
■shot a second arrow, which (lew straight to the first, to which it be- 
«ame attached, and bo with every one of the remaining arrows to the 
last of all, which striking the sheaf suspended in the air, the whole 
"immediately broke asunder, and came at once to the earth. 

' They produced a chain of fifty cubits in length, and in my pre- 
sence threw one end of it towards the sky, where it remained as if 
fastened to something in the air, A dog was then brought forward, 
and being placed at the lower end of the chain, immediately ran up, 
and reaching the other end, immediately disappeared in the air. In 
the same manner, a hog, a panther, a lion, and a tiger, were alter- 
nately sent up the chain, and all equally disappeared at the upper end 
of the chain. At last they took down the chain, and put it into a bag, 
no one even discovering in what way the different animals were made 
to vanish into the air, in the mysterious manner above described. This 
I may venture to affirm was beyond measure strange and surprising.' 
— pp. 100-103. 

As we are dealing with the marvellous, we may as well notice 
a strange story, somewliat in the style of ' Sindbad the Sailor,' 
which was related to Jehangire, by a native of Arabia. The 
emperor observing that a stranger who had been presented at his 
court had only one arm, the other having been lost close to the 
shoulder, asked him whether lie had been born without the limb, 
or had been deprived of it in battle. The Arabian appeared 
embarrassed by the question, and answered, thai the circum- 
stances attending the calamity which had befallen him, were of 
so extraordinary a nature, that he feared to mention them, lest 
he should be thereby exposed to ridicule. Upon being further 
importuned by the emperor, however, he stated, that when he was 
about the age of fifteen, he happened to accompany liis father on 
a voyage to India. At the expiration of sixty days, after having 
wandered over the ocean in different directions, they encountered 
a terrific storm, which continued three days, and left their vessel 
almost a ruin on the waters. Just as it was near foundering, they 
came in sight of a lofty mountain, which they eventually discovered 
to be an island in the possession of the Portuguese. Upon near- 
ing the shore they were boarded by two Portuguese officers, who 
directed the ship's company, passengers and all, to be forthwith 
landed, stating that their object was to discover among them a 
rson suited to a particular but unexplained purpose, whom they 
VOL. LI. NO, CI. I must 
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so strangle and un accountable, that althpugli I saw that it was my own 
brother, the very marrow in lay bones seemed to have been turned into 
cold water, I ventured, however, to look into the second chamber, and 
there I beheld faeapa upon heaps of diamonds and rubies, and pearls 
and emeralds, and every other description of precious stones, thrown 
one on the other in astonishing profusion, ^e third chamber into 
which I looked contained, in similar heaps, an immense profusion of 
gold ; and the fourth chamber was strewed middle deep with silver. 

' I had some difficulty in determining to which of these glittering 
deposits I should give the preference. At last I recollected that a 
single diamond was of greater value than all the gold I couid gather 
into my robe, and I accordingly decided on tucking up my skirts and 
filling them with jewels. , I put out my hand in order to take up some 
of these glittering articles, when fi-om some invisible agent — perhaps 
it was the eiFect of some overpowering effluvia — I received a blow so 
stunning, that I found it impossible to stand in the place any longer. 
In my retreat it was necessary to pass the chamber in which I had 
seen my brother. The instant he perceived rae about to pass, he drew 
his sword, and made a furious cut at me. I endeavoured to avoid the. 
stroke by suddenly starting aside, but in vain ; the blow took effect, 
and my right arm dropped from the shoulder-joint. Thus wounded 
and bleeding, I rushed from this deposit of treasure and horror, and, 
at the entrance above, found the physician and his associates, who had 
so mysteriously determined the destiny of my unhappy brother. Some 
of them went below and brought away my mutilated arm ; and having 
closed up the entrance with stone and mortar, conducted rae, together 
with my arm, all bleeding as I was, to the presence of the Portuguese 
governor ; men and women and children flocking to the doors to be- 
hold the extraordinary spectacle. 

' The wound in my shoulder continued to bleed ; but having re* 
ceived from the governor a compensation of three thousand tomauns, 
a horse with jewelled caparisons, a number of beautiful female slaves, 
and many males, with the promise of future favours in reserve, the 
Portuguese physician was ordered to send for me ; and applying some 
styptic preparation to the wound, it quickly healed, and so perfectly, 
that it might be said I was thus armless from my birth. I was then 
dismisaed, and having shortly afterwards obtained a passage in another 
ship, in about a month from my departure reached the port for which 
I was destined.' — p. 100-lOS. 

In several passages of tliese Memoirs the imperial author boasts, 
m terms that to Europeans must appear ludicrously extravagant, 
of the riches which he possessed in gold and precious stones of 
every description. When the province of Berar, in the Deccan, 
was surrendered to his authority, he assures us that, as a symbol 
of submission, there were sent ' to him a train of elephants, four 
hundred iu number, each elephant furnished with caparisons, 
chains, collars, and bells, all of gold, and each laden besides with 
gold to the value of nearly 9000/. of our money 1 No doubt," 
1 2 however, 
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I RT. VI. — An Account of the Infancy, Religious and Literary 

Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S., S^c. Written by One 
no was intimately acquainted with him from his boyhood 

to the sixtieth }'ear of his a^c. Edited by the Reverend J. B. 

Clarke, M,A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. London. 3 vols. 8vo, 

1832-3. 
TT must needs have ever been matter of great solicitude to John 
Wesley to know what was to become of Methodism when he 
frould be no more. He could not but feel, that, whilst lie lived, 
^e was the ' be all ' of the singular society he had constructed ; 
md he could not but have perceived the danger there was, that, 
hrhen he should die, he would be its ' end all.' He enjoyed, it is 
^ue, a very long life, in which to consolidate his plans ; he was 
rot called upon to surrender his functions to others till most of 
ftose contingencies which were likely to derange his machinery had 
irisen and been met. Still the genius of the man — his capacity 
for government — did not appear fully manifest till after his de- 
Barture. So deep had he laid his foundations in the knowledge 
»f human nature, that after death had deprived the Methodists of 
their leader — wlieii their form of government became of necessity, 
and according to his own appointment, changed from a monarchy, 
which it was under him, to a republic, which it was to be under 
the Conference — the character of their institution remained essen- 
tially the same ; they continued a people still loyal to their king 
and true to the constitution of iheir country, even as Wesley had 
enjoined them to be : and wlii'st the Dissenters, properly so called 
(tor the Methodists do not acknowledge themselves such), exhi- 
bited deep and deadly hatred to the Church Establishment, they, 
with every natural impulse, it might have been supposed, to the 
same sentiments, felt themselves still, as it were, under the spell 
of their patriarch, though no longer in the tiesh with them, and did 
not decline to attend the services of the Church, partake of her 
sacraments, and even adopt her forms of devotion. This is the 
greatest triumph of Wesley, He himself was held to the Church 
by associations early and strong — he had for his father a faithful 
minister of that Church ; another, for his elder brother, to whom 
he was under deep obligations, a man of the most masculine sense 
and the kindest heart. He was bred at Oxford, had been a suc- 
cessful student there, and was fellow of his college. Wesley, there- 
fore, had lived within the penetralia of the temple, and well under- 
stood by practical experience the knowledge the Church diffused 
from her seals of learning, and the charities she inspired by her 
})arocliial ministrations. These restraints he never shook off in the 
days of his boldest visions as the founder of an order ; but that he 

should 
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'' His companion on tbis occasion was one James Brooks, the 
^«Dth cliilii of his parents. When this boy's mother wtnt to pay her 
'fcithe to Or. Uarnard, the rector of Magliera, afterwarda Bishop 
of Limerick, and well known as the friend of Johnson, and a 
xuember of The Club, the poor woman said, ' Sir, you have the 
^enth of all I possess except my cliildreu: it is but justice you 
should have the tenth of them too ; here is my tenth son, take him 
Eind provide for him.' Dr. Barnard took the child at her word, 
c:lothed him, and sent him to school, where he ever went by the 
name of Tithe. Traits of ihis kind, where they relate to men of 
any distinction, are valuable as keys to character. 

The nearest neighbour Adam Clarke's father had was one Fierce 
Quenlin, a very fat man. Adam beheld him with disgust, as a 
loathsome object ; a feehng which was rendered yet more intense by 
a dumb fortune-teller, called, in the Scottish dialect of Ulster, a 
spae-man, who gave Adam to understand (hat it would be one day 
Iiis own lot to be fond of the bottle and to have a big belly. He 
thought that the spae-man might be right, nevertheless that God 
could overrule evils even great as these ; and accordingly, ho stole 
into the lietd, kneeled himself down in a furze-bush, and prayed 
heartily, saying, ' O Lord God, have mercy upon me, and never 
sulTer me to be like Pierce Quenhn !' He adds, that he con- 
tinued throughout life to entertain a wholesome dread of drunkeu- 
ness and fat. Upon such trifles in our tender years do some of 
tlie most invaluable safeguards of our future virtue depend. He 
still remained a dunce ; was reproached by his teacher, and 
scoffed at by his school-fellows ; till at last a taunt of the latter 
kind stung him in the right place — he felt as ' if something had 
broke within him ;' and from that day forward he made rapid 
advances ' in whatsoever he put his head unto' — arithmetic only 
excepted. 

The circumstances of Oie family were strait, so much so, 
indeed, that his father and mother, with their first-born child, 
(Adam was their second,) had actually embarked for America, 
and were only prevailed upon to abandon their enterprise by the 
most earnest entreaties of their friends. Mr. Clarke, therefore, 
found it convenient to combine his school with a small farm ; this 
he cultivated after the plan of Virgil's Georgics, a work of which 
he was a great admirer: though whether the system of agricul- 
ture which suited the Campagna di Roma would consort so well 
with the village of Maghera or Moybeg, ' in the township of Coo- 
tinaglugg, in the parish of Kilchronagan, in the barony of Lough- 
inshallin, in the county of Londonderry,' might admit of a rea- 
sonable donbt. However, his crops, says his son, were ' as good 
as his neighbours'.' MeanwWIe, Adam and his brother were em- 
ployed 
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' Repent, repent, though ye have gone, 

Through paths of wickedness and woe, 

After the Babylonian liarlot, 

And, though your sina he red as scarlet 

They shall he white as snow I ' 

^3^11 short, Chri3t crucified, and redemption through his blood, was 

~^e burdeu of his sermon; and Mrs, Clarke, who accompanied 

^er son, and who was as yet his oracle in matters spiritual, pro- 

nounced rightly enough — ' This is the doctrine of the Reformers/ 

Prom thai lime the bouse of the Clarkea was open to sucli preachers 

as came to those parts, and young Adam was soon added to tlie 

number of the converts. It was still, however, some time before 

he had assurance of his salvation, a doctrine then strongly insisted 

upon by the Methodists, but — 

' One morning,' we quote his own account of an incident which he 
ever represented as the epoch of his life, ' in great distress of soul he 
went out to work in the lield. He began, but could not proceed, so 
great was his spiritual anguish. He fell down on his knees on the 
earth and prayed, but seemed to be without power of faith. He arose, 
endeavoured to work, but could not ; even his physical strength ap- 
peared to have depaited from him. He again endeavoured to pray, 
but the gate of Heaven seemed barred against him. His faith in the 
atonement, so far as it concerned himself, was almost entirely gone ; 
he could not believe that Jesus had died for Aim ; the thickest dark- 
ness seemed to gather round and settle on his soul. He fell flat on 
his face on the earth, and endeavoured to pray, but still there was no 
answer ; he arose, but he was so weak that he could scarcely stand. 
..... It is said the time of man's extremity is the time of God's 
opportunity. He now felt strongly in his soul. Pray to Christ ; another 
word for. Come to the holiest through the blood of Jesus. He looked 
up confidently to the Saviour of sinners, his agony subsided, his soul 
became calm ; a glow of happiness seemed to thrill through his whole 
iframe; all guilt and condemnation were gone.' — vol. i. pp. 99. 102. 

The field in which this crisis befel him, this wrestle, as it were, 
with llie angel, he used to visit with intense interest in the latter 
years of his life, when his journeys to Ireland brought him into 
its neigh bo uriiood, and would have gladly got possession of it by 
purchase. Yet we should have thought Dr. Clarke might have 
been led to suspect the nature of this evidence, when a few years 
afterwards, according to his own account, it appears tiiat he be- 
came a universal sceptic, ' save only that he believed in the being 
of a God, and the truth of the sacred writings' — (p. 130) ; a point 
very far below that fulness of faith which his former assurance 
must have reached ; and, indeed, how his doubts could have 
Slopped where they did, we are quite at a loss to understand. 
Tor when he had arrived at the coudilion of distrusting his own 
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^ jzood-'will, who^ to the plain questions of a plain tradesman^ would 
xnake answer in such rigmarole as the following^ the sceptical 
scruples of which we have already spoken being then upon him, 

^ • Have you been at ? — I think 1 have, Sir.' ' Did you see 

Mr. ? — ^I believe I did, Sir.' ' Did you deliver the message? 

-—I think so,' &c. Come what might> it was clear that Adam 

* ifras not to make his fortune by cIoth« 

* At this same precious school of Kingswood he arrived in a cold 

* \ret day of autumn, and with three-halfpence in his pocket. There 
^ be was thrust, by the churlish Nabals of the place, into a mi* 
*' nerable unfurnished chamber— fed thrice a day upon scanty sup-> 

plies of bread and milk, not being allowed to join the family 
meals ; and dressed before a large fire (the only one he saw there) 
with Jackson's itch ointment — it being presumed that such appli- 
cation could not be ill bestowed upon any one who proposed to 
be a student at Kingswood ; meanwhile poor Adam was as in- 
' nocent of any disease of the kind here intimated, save * an itching 
ear,' as the child unborn. Here the poor lad worked in the garden 
to keep himself warm, and found a half-guinea in a clod. The 
inmates of this place were in general heartless persons enough^ but 
in the present instance they could not reconcile it to themselves to 
deprive a forlorn boy of this God-send, for such it seemed to be, 
who proposed^ however, on his own part, to resign it ; and with 
six shillings of the sum, which was all that he had in the world, 
he gallantly bought Bayley's Hebrew Grammar, the foundation of 
his future acquirements in Oriental literature, and of the cha-* 
racter by which he was principally known. Soon afterwards 
Wesley himself arrived at Bristol, and delivered his victim from 
this strange preparation for the ministry. 

* Mr. Wesley took me kindly by the hand. Our conversation was 
short, — ^** Well, brother Clarke, do you wish to devote yourself entirely 
to the word of God? " I answered, " Sir, I wish to do and be what 
God pleases." He then said, *' We want a preacher for Bradford 
(Wilts)', hold yourself in readiness to go thither ; I am going into the 
country, and will let you know when you shall go." He then turned 
to me, laid his hand upon my head, and spent a few minutes iii praying 
to God to bless and preserve me, and to give me success in the work 
to which I was callea.* 

So this raw boy went forth to preach : his call to the ministry 
from God being found in the casual opening of his Bible, some 
time before, upon John xv. 16, ' Ye have not chosen me, but 1 have 
chosen you and ordained you, that ye should bring forth fruit,' &c. 
— and from man, in the imposition of John Wesley's hands. It 
might have occurred to him, that, if this sortilege through Scripture 
was good for directing the priest, it was equally good for directing 

the 
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Hiday of its sitting — the last, ' an awakening one;' and, after 

y eleven months' probation as an itinerant preacher, was ad- 

|Ued into full connexion. On this occasion, llie candidate 

iswer certain inquiries previous to ordination, for the 

asfaction of Conference ; one of which, and one characteristic 

; sagacity of the framer, is — 'Are you in debt?' Now, it 

|>pened that Adam Clarke had borrowed a halfpenny in the 

iiig, from one of his brother- preachers, to give to a beggar. 

Id he acknowledge that he was in debt, the sum would seem 

0iculous : should he deny that he was in debt, the fact would 

' t be true. ' He dissolved ihe difficulty in a moment,' (we are 

niphantly told,) ' by answering — " Not one penny." Thus both 

9 credit and conscience were saved. The reader,' it is added, 

tnay smile at all this ; but the situation to him was, for some 

ours, very embarrassing.' The scruple might be the scruple of 

a Methodist, but the evasion was that of a Jesuit. Adam Clarke 

greatly ripens in sound Christian knowledge as he advances in 

years, and the time soon came when he would have thought the 

knot and the solution of it equally contemptible. 

We have now launched the stripling in his circuit; but he was 
without a. horse. A gentleman, however, at Bradford — one of that 
class who heretofore ' loved our people, and built them a syna- 
gogue' — would give the young preacher a horse ; and, amongst other 
good qualities for which he extolled him, he was an excellent chaise- 
horse. There seems to be something in matters of horse-ilesh that 
puts to the proof the virtue of a saint. Amongst the various animal 
forms in which the devil tempted St. Anthony, we do not recollect 
that the horse was one : — it would surely, for a saint, have been 
the most trying of all. ' One of my horses,' quoth John Wesley, 
who happened to be present, and heard the conversation, ' troubles 
me much; he often will not draw. Had not 1 better take your 
horse, Mr. R,, and let brother Clarke have mine 1 He may be a 
good hack, though a bad chaise-horse.' The exchange was made, 
to the great delight of Adam Clarke, too happy to find himself in 
John Wesley's saddle. But, alas ! not ten miles could he travel 
without the creature coming at least once upon his knees, Adam's 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to part with a beast which 
he rode at the extreme hazard of his neck ; but it had been John 
Wesley's horse, and was precious in his sight. However, at last, 
when he had stumbled beyond forgiveness — having pitched his 
idolatrous rider upon his head, disturbed the vertebrae of his back- 
bone, and seriously injured" him for three years — Adam Clarke 
_ consented ' to change him with a farmer who had a high reverence 
r John Wesley, and promised to use him mercifully.' 
We now come to some of those scenes of itinerancy on the 

several 
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,v, air,' are his words when he had remounted, ' I am astrang ei 
I lefuBed me the common rights of hospitality ; I am a mes 
of the Lord Jesus, coming' to you, your family, and your 
leighbours, with glad tidings of salvation by Jesus Christ, and you 
k^h^fi'Ve refused to receive me : for this you must account at the bar of 
i^lfiSod. In the mean time, I must act as my Lord has commanded me, 
^^ind wipe off against you even the dusl of your floor lliat cleaves to Uic 
^^soiesof my feel: so sapng, he took his right foot out of the stirrup, 
^Wd with his left hand wiped oif the dust from his sole : he did the like 
^^o his left foot, and rode slowly off, saying, " Remember, a messenger 
^ of peace came to your house with the gospel of Jesus, and you have 
^rejected both him and his message,"' He went on his way, and the 
?~ farmer turned into his house.' 
• And then is added — 
!■ ' What ivas the consequence ? A Methodist preacher was never 

■ afterwards ivithin his house or before his door. Ruin came on him, 

■ and his family became corrupt, and were at last 6ually scattered ; and 
he died not long after.' 

That Dr. Clarke should ever have written this passage, as a 

I ;oung man, is strange ; that lie should have reviewed it, as an old 

^ man, and not struck it out, is stranger. Does lie mean to say, that 

■ because this poor farmer (for that he was then poor, all that is said 
K of him indicates) did not choose to open his house to Methodist 
„ preachers, being satisfied with such means of grace as his own 
^ parish-church might supply to him — for a parish-church he must 

have had — and bid a youlL of whose person he knew nothing, and 
of his capacity to instruct him less, seek for quarters elsewhere, he 
was ill the situation of those persons of old times who actually 
rejected the gospel of Christ altogether, closed their eyes to mi- 
racles wrought expressly in evidence of it, and blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost? — or that he, a stripling teacher — many would say 
with a doubtful commission — was justified in hurling at this 
offender a dreadful sentence of wrath, entrusted to men endowed 
with supernatural gilts by the Saviour himself, to be executed 
upon such, and only upon such, as wholly and positively denied 
Him? — or that because this yeoman's family fell into decay 
— no uncommon thing for the family of a yeoman— and he him- 
self, after a while, went down to his grave — he has a right to 
conclude that the hand of God was upon this man for his sin in 
refusing hospitality to the Rev, Adam Clarke? We fear there 
was more here of the spirit of James and John, uuder similar 
circumstances, at the Samaritan village, than the preacher himself 
was awaie. 

There is another incident related in this part of the work, if 
possible, still more offensive: it happened in the island of Jersey. 
file Methodists, it will be remembered, were at the first an un- 
popular 
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^Tiiiti to trespass upon holy ground, we owe it to ourselves and 

«-eaders to expose the eri-or, and supply the key to it. John 
' AVesIey, however, had taught his followers, by his own example, 

* this presumptuous carriage, of which a curious instance occurs in' 

* this portion of Adam Clarke's life. The incident is indeed briefly'' 
*• noticed in Wesley's Journal, but here we have the colouring and 
" costume, which is half ihe battle. Wesley, being at Guernsey,' 
1 took a passage in an £ngiish brig to Penzance — Adam Clarke 
« sailed with him^lhe wind became contrary, and they had to make 
s frequent lacks :■ — ■ 

* Mr. Wesley was sitting reajiing in the cabin, and hearing' the noise 
' and hustle which were occasioned hy putting about the vessel to 
stand on her different tacks, he put his head above deck, and inquired 
what was the matter ? Bein^ told the wind was become contrary, 
and the ship was obliged to tack, he said, " Then, let us go lo prayer'' — 
his own company, who were upon deck, walked down, and at his re- 
quest. Dr. Coke, Mr, Bradford, and Mr. Clarke went to prayer. 
After the latter had ended, Mr. "Wesley broke out into fervent sup- 
plication, which seemed to be more the offspring of strong faith than 
of mere desire — his words were remarkable, as \vell as the spirit, 
evident feeling, and manner in which they were uttered. Some of 
them were to the following effect : — " Almighty and everlasting God, 
thou hast sway everywhere, and all things serve the purposes of thy 
will : thou boldest the winds in thy fists, and sittest upon the water- 
floods, and reignest a king for ever! — Command these winds and 
these waves that they obey thee, and take us speedily and safely to 
the haven where we would be !" The power of his petition was felt 
by all. He rose from his knees, made no kind of remark, but took vp 
his book and continued hu readini). Mr. Clarke went upon deck, and 
what was his surprise, when he found the vessel standing her right 
course, with a steady breeze, which slacked not till, carrying them at 
the rate of nine or ten knots an hour, they anchored safely near St, 
Michael's Mount, in Penzance bay. On the sudden and favourable 
change of the wind, Mr. Wesley made no remark ; so fully did he ex- 
pect to be heard, that he took for granted he was heard. Such 
answers to prayer he was in the habit of receiving, and therefore to 
him the occurrence was not alrange.' — p. 2So. 

What would not the master of ' the ship that was sailing from 
Alexandria to Italy' have given for John Wesley as a passenger 
instead of St. Paul ! Wesley, however, it may be observed, ' mukei 
no remarks' — asserts no claims of his own, but very wisely and 
very safely leaves them to his admirers to assert for him. 

Adam Clarke now marries. Some of his love-letters are given, 
and are curious — one of ihem relates to the eternal sonshlp of 
Jesus Christ ; a pet subject with Clarke, which the study of Hull's 
writings would have enabled him to discuss wiili better success, if 
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nve overcome; — as enfeebling the enetgies of the pulpit, by the 

__nicoiiacioiiable (Jemaiid of five or six hundred sernioiia in the year, 

bhich must needs therefore be ' lean and flashy songs;' — and as 

|«1axing that security for exemplary character which arises out of 

Hie rigorous scrutiny which a resident minister of God must be 

torepared to defy, but which the itinerant may hope to evade: — 

^w much is conveyed by that rule of Methodism, and the reaaoa 

f it, which proscribes the preacher from meddling with drugs !— 

' ' , p. 198.) The system would be injurious to the people, 

erely because whatever is so to the pastor must through him 

B equally so to the flock ; but also because it would give them 

opportunity of seeing the domestic and quotidian habits of 

ir minister — the eloquent example of the good man's life, as 

jils daili/ teaching in the temple ; and would deprive them of 

tthe advantage of those easy visits which he makes ' from house to 

lllouse,' when, after the manner of the servants in the parable, 

Himd for a similar purpose, he goes ' into the streets and lanes of 

w&e city.' 

W Meanwhile, Adam Clarke found time — we are at a loss to know 
rhow — to master many Eastern languages, and thus to furnish 
much valuable assistance to the Uible Society in the department 
of their translations — to complete a Commentary upon the whole 
Bible, which served as a sort of saving-bank for the incidental 
labours of forty years — and to select, arrange, and edit for the 
Commissioners of Public Records a collection of state papei-s, 
supplementary to Rymer's Fwdera, who, beginning with the reign 
of Henry I, and coming down to the sixth of Charles II., left 
much to be done by his successors before the raw materials for 
English history should be fully gathered together. This new 
edition of the Foedera (for such was the shape the work assumed) 
Adam Clarke carried through the press nearly to the close of the 
fourth volume ; and then, wearied with a task which taxed even 
his patience beyond endurance, resigned it into other hands, It 
will be seen fiom thi.i undertaking, which was not strictly within 
the province which he had marked out for himself, that he ceased, 
as he grew riper in knowledge and judgmeut, to think the love of 
literature a sin ; and accordingly we iind him, when, as President 
of Conference, he had to visit various parts of the kingdom — with 
a view to promote the general interests of religion by sermons, 
speeches, and the like — making a pilgrimage by the way to ihe 
monument of Burns, ' in whom Scotland must ever feel with 
regret that she neglected a man who is her boast and her honour ; ' 
and rambling amongst the rocUs a whole summer's day, to deter- 
mine the scene of ' The Gentle Shepherd.' 

The various events of his busy life, active and contemplative, 
K 2 thus 
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"^ery numerous, but of considerable weight in the land, I have not 
sitated to show them that those sacred oracles from which they de- 
■e the principles of their faith and practice, are in perfect consonance 
with the principles of the British constitution, and the doctrines of 
"Tie Established Church : not that I doubt their loyally or attachment 
1 the State or the Church, hut to manifest to men of these and future 
jrenerations, the absolute neceasily of Itoldtng fast that form of sound 
miords which distinguishes our national Church, and ever connects the 
ffearqfGod with honouring the king.' — vol, ii. p. 31*. 

In a communication which be makes to Lord Sidmouth, on the 
nubject of a lojal address which the Methodist ministers proposed 

;nd to King George IV. on his accession, he tells him — 
* As they find that a deputation from the three denominations of Dis- 
•■ Bentera had been condescendingly received by his Majesty, these 
ministers, as not ranking under any of those denominations — standing 
nearer to the Established Church than any of the others — holding, 
without exception, all her doclrines, venerating her authority, and using 
her religious service — and consequently, in their own apprehension, 
not justly denominated Dissenters, in any legal sense of the term — 
humbly wished to be received also by deputation,' &c. — vol. iii. p. 879. 
Then, with respect to his own practice, Adam Clarke admitted 
candidates to the ministry, according to the form of the Church 
ill ordaining priests. — (iii. p. 67-) When he administered the 
sacrament of baptism, it was alwajs more ecclesiaf Anglicana ; — 
(iii. 175, 395,) and when he buried the dead, it was apparenllj 
after her form too, — (iii. p. 200.) Confirmation he received him- 
self at the hands of Bishop Bagot, a/ler he had become a preacher, 
and he encouraged his people to resort to the church for the same 
rite. — (iii, p. £32.) He is most anxious that a new edition of the 
f Polyglott should be undertaken ; but he wants Me bishops to stir 
■ in it — ' his heart's desire being that the honour siiould be with the 
British Church.' — (iii. p. 109.) He is found a hearer in a church 
■ — nay, in a cathedral — and partakes of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper at its altar. — (ii. p. 254.) He is solicitous to gather his 
children together once more, and, in company with them, to make 
I ft solemn covenant with God, cum Deo inire fcedus ; and tlie way 
F in which he proposes it should be done is, by repairing to the 
Vebnrch, and there getting the clergyman to administer to them 
Ihe communion, one and all ; adding, as be imparts the proposal 
to ' his dear lads,' old Samuel Wesley's touching application of 
Scripture, on a somewhat similar occasion — ' With desire have I 
desired to cat this last passover with you before I die.' — (vol. ii. 
p. 409.) And to crown all, and to give a further pledge of his 
sincerity in these repeated avowals, both by word and deed, of his 
attachment to the establishment, he brings up one of his sons at 
Cambridge, and leads him to take orders in the church. 

Such 
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' bd lemcmbered, in a country where a National Cliurch was as yet 

standing and minislering to tlie great bulk of the inhabitants,) an 
argument agaiust any Church Establishment at all; which, ac- 
cordingly, they declare to be unlawful, inexpedient, and unnecea- 
sary. We know not how we can conclude a memoir like the 
present more appropriately than by a few observations in reply to 
these misstatements. We are of opinion, indeed, that the theory 
of our Church is fast working itself clear — that circumstances in 
our own times somewhat similar to those under which it took its 
shape, are beginning to teach ns, a matter which we were in dan- 
ger of forgetting, how that shape came to be what it is — as one who 
stands upon the same spot, and shouts a second arrow the same way, 
finds the hrst which he had lost. Well will it be if amongst those 
many points of resemblance of our own to former days, which are 
thus bringing out the principles on which our Church is con- 
structed, the following character, sketched by the graphic pen of 
our great sarcastic divine, may not be discovered to have a place. 

' There is one who lives by the altar, and turns his back upon it ; 
one who cdtches at the preferments of the Church, but hates the dis- 
cipline and orders of if, one who practises conformity, as papists take 
oaths and tests — that is, with an inward abhorrence of what he does 
for the present, and a resolution to ant quite contrary when occasion 
serves ; one who, during his conformity, will be sure to be known by 
such a distinguishing badge, as shall point him out to, and Beciirs his 
credit with, the dissenting brotherhood ; one who, in the midst of his 
confoiinity, thinks of a turn of State, which may draw on one in the 
Church too ; and accordingly, is very careful to behave himself so as 
not to overshoot his game, but to stand right and fair in casea wished- 
for change should bring fanaticism again into fashion; which it is 
more than possible that he secretly desires, and does the utmost he 
can to promote and bring about. 

' And, therefore, if there be any one who has the front to own him- 
self a minister of our Church, to whom the foregoing character may 
be justly applied, howsoever such an one may for some time soothe up 
and flatter himself in his detestable dissimulation, yet, when he shall 
hear of such and such of his neighbours, his parishiooers or acquaint- 
ance, gone over from the Church to conventicles ; and when the 
noise of those national dangers which are every day threatening us, 
shall ring about his ears, let him then lay his hand upon his false 
heart, and with all seriousness of remorse, accusing himself to God 
and bis own conscience, say, I am the person, who by ray conforming 
by halves, have brought a reproach upon the purest and best consti- 
tuted Church in the Christian world.' 

Now we would remind the objectors to an Established Church, 
that tile principle was fully recognized under ihe Old Testament, 
and has never been cancelled under the N ew, and therefore cannot 

be 
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wliicli they never enter? No greater liardship than a thousand 
others, which a slate of society (as opposed to a state of nature) 
involves. Individuals are constantly compelled to support insti- 
tutions in which they have no direct interest themselves, but which 
the public good is understood to require. We pay our quota to 
a county rate for the erection of a mad-house which we shall never 
occupy, or of a bridge which we shall never pass ; we are taxed 
for the maintenance of the soldier, though we may have serious 
scruples as to the lawfulness of the profession of arms, or political 
objections to a standing army. 

But the Church of England is the creature of an act of parlia- 
ment. And why should it not be ? A certain form of worship is 
agreed upon in convocation, i, e., by a synod of the clergy and of 
the clergy only, after patient investigation, as having Scripture for 
its warrant; and then, being submitted to parliament, in order 
that the nation should signify its solemn assent to the same by the 
body which represents it, is acknowledged by parliament in the 
people's name. Where is the scandal in this ? And if parliament 
further establishes such worship by the act of uniformity, it in like 
manner establishes (Lord Mansfield uses this very word in this 
very case*) the worship of the Dissenter by the act of toleration 
— so that both Church and Chapel may be said in this sense to 
stand upon act of parliament. 

But the Church Establishment no longer represents the religious 
sentiments of the vast majority of the nation, as it once did. and 
therefore is no longer to be supported by the national government. 
We apprehend that its numerical majority is still great; — the 
children educated in the principles of the Church at the schools 
in coimexion with the National Society only, which are by no 
means all that are so educated, are nine hundred thousand; — that 
in all country parishes it is very great ; in the best educated and 
most intelligent, as well as the wealthiest classes, those therefore 
upon whom the burden chiefiy falls, if burden there could be said 
to be, greatest of all. The true comparison, however, to institute 
is this : — what proportion do the members of the Church of Eng- 
land bear to those of any single body of Dissenters? Is there 
any single body that will admit of being named as its rival — we 
mean its rival in numbers ? For to speak of the Dissenters as a 

■ community, in the same sense as we speak of the Church, is an 
I nbuse of language ; the various sects into which tliey are split 
' differing from one another at least as much as from the Establish- 

mentitself : in fact, holding nothing in common save jealousy of 
that, and a determination to combine for its overthrow. Besides, 
if the Church of England does not represent the vast majority of 
• See Neul'B Hiot. ol'tht ruritaus, vol. v. \<. 2a4. 
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^TP ^y some man w!io has built a church himself, and apphed those 
"^ kOts pi'BcLically, und let it be freely circiiluled. if tlie Society for 
-^be liuiliiing; and Kiilargiiig of Churches is nut supported so uni-< 
■•'eraally as it ought to be, let its claims be enforced by the clergy, 
>»oth by otficial charges and recommendations in private. If the 
iKBrection of galleries and side-uisles is impeded by the expenee of 
Hobtaiiiiug faculties (which is sometimes the case in small parishes), 
.slet the impediment be BKsmined, with a view tu its removal. If 
• auy periodical review of pews could be made, in order to accom- 
r -module them better to the ttuctuatiiig population of a parish, let 
■ it be attempted. Only give the Church, by some method or 
H otlier, more power of expansion — present it bodily to the multi- 
» tude — let them be brought into contact with it, as it was intended 
f tfaey should be — and, if it woo them in vain, then, and not till 
I then, despair. 

j But it is not desired that any form of Dissent should supersede 

the Eiitablishment, and rise upon its ruins. The wish is, that 
there siiould be no Establishment whatever — that every man should 
be left free to choose for himself to join what congregation he 
will, ur gather one of his own. The experiment has been tried iu 
our history — when Charles 1., in the year 1642, gave consent to 
the exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords — which was 
in fact the moment when the Church of England fell — the great 
bulk of the people were Presbyterians, But look at the country 
again at the end of four ahoTl years, and observe what was the 
practical elt'ect of the suppression of that Establishment; — the 
laud was by this time flooiied with Independents, Manifestarians, 
Brownists, Millenarians, Libertines, Fanatics, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, Seekers, Perfectists, Enthusiasts, Socinians, Arians, Anti- 
trinitarians, Anti-sen pturists, Sceptics, and Questionists : each of 
these sects again, by subdivisions and interlacements, ringing 
changes with one another, till, accoi-ding to the author of the 
Gangraana, no less than a hundred and seventy-six distinct churches 
were tiie issue.* Meanwhile, the creed of the country, which, for 
the sake of the peace of mind of millions, and especially of the' 
poor and 11 1 -informed, should be rendered as stable as may be, 
was set upon a seat as vertiginous as a windmill-suil ; and the 
charities of life were wrecked in the hurricane of unprotituble 
dogmas that were let loose. 

Moreover, wlien it is proposed that there shall be no Established 
Church at all — that the State shall make no provision for the reli- 
gious wants of the people — it is assumed, that tlie people will 
assuredly provide for their own wants ; their zeal being suAiciently 
manifested, it is pretended, by the voluntary churches tliey already 
* Udwud's Gaugcsna, p. IS. 
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fcich has been much overlooked, though perhaps the uiosf im- 
^"^ ortant of any. We have, indeed, aheady touched upon it in a 
^^revious part of this paper, but not with the emphasis it deserves, 
^^^— that this system oi voltmlary churches would be absolutely fatal 
^*to all efficient pastoral intercourse of the minister with liis people ; 
^•that however it might provide places of worship for the Sunday, 
^•it would provide no adequate parochial superintendence during 
^■the week; for the class and band-meetings of the Methodists 
^amount to nothing of the sort, and produce none of its fruits. As 
^Hiit is, tiiere are some ten thousand men circulating throughout this 
t% country for two or three hours most days of their lives, upon vb- 
MB nous home-missions of charity, of pity, of exhortation, of reproof, 
ift *— each man of them all knowing precisely the district within 
ta vhich he has to walk; contident in the soundness of the warrant 
■• by which he enters every house in it uninvited; and, in general, 
1" hailed by the welcome of all, as one of those whose feet are beaii- 
1 tiful. What a mass of misery is thus daily explored and relieved ! 
* 'what heart-burnings are quenched ! what complaints hushed ! 
what follies withstood I whatknowledgeimpavted ! what affections 
stirred up ! Who would rashly disturb this under-current of good- 
will which is diffusing itself, silently and secretly, throughout all 
the darkest and most dismal recesses of society, and mitigating so 
much that is evil in thb hard-hearted world? Yet, withdraw 
the Church Establishment, and it is done. There will then be 
no minister who has a district assigned to his peculiar care and 
keeping, where he individually feels himself answerable for the 
souls that are therein. He will share it with other parties of other 
persuasions. The latch of (he door will no longer be lifted with 
the same boldness as now. The whole parish will be debateable 
ground, and- no man will know in it his own. The several mini- 
sters will find it no pleasant thing to encounter one another in the 
sick-man's chamber, under a temptation, perhaps, to wrangle out 
points of divinity over the couch of death ; or, at all events, each 
uncertain whether he is not trespassing on the province of the 
others ; and so the patient will probably be abandoned altogether. 
This is no speculative objection : the inconvenience is already felt, 
in a small degree, in parishes where Dissenters abound ; and the 
ministers of such parishes feel themselves under some embarrass- 
ment in the discharge of their pastoral duties to that portion of 
their flock, even with the advantage of their present position; and 
yet we believe, were they to abstain from making their call upon 
such persons through any false fear of intrusion, iheir absence 
would not often be supplied from any other quarter. We are 
most atixioug to press this con side ration upon all whom it may 

concern,^ 
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IBblead, not only of us, but of ail the rest of Europe, and 
^Kied such a decitied ascendancy, that their neighbours 
Ko have given up all hope of rivalhng thein, and are satisfied 
How as mere servile imitators of their triumphant career. 
•^^^me splendid exceptions may be found in the names of Porson, 
m^msley, Gaisford, Blomfield, Mitchell, and perhaps one or two 
i^^^ers, who have ventured to think and examine for themselves, 
^^^d whose exertions in the service of Greek literature have placed 
l^^em on a level with the most distinguished of their contempo- 
l^^ries ; but when we consider how universally ancient Greek is 
^^udied in this country, it seems surprising that such instances of 
^^chnowledged superiority should be so rare amongst us. But the 
i^^act ia that the study of Greek with us is anything but critical, 
^ ind it must follow, as a necessary consetiuence, anything but deep 

ind accurate. With some it is the fashion to look down on the 

labours of the critic as beneath the notice and even incompatible 

with the character of the elegant scholar; others are satisfied with 

_K^ very superficial knowledge of the classics, preferring to rove 

Brthrough the modern languages or some of the numerous branches 

Bof science — ambitious perhaps of being what is termed general, 

^B scholars ; and others again are cut short in their classical career, 

K being obliged to dedicate their time and talents to the particular 

■ studies of some profession. Whatever the causes may be, the fact 

p cannot be denied that we have comparatively few really classical 

f scholars, few who enter deeply into the study of the Greek lan- 

_ guage, into the examination of its structure, of its formations, of 

^ its analogies. In proof of which we need say no more than this, 

that for the best edition of almost every Greek classic, and the best 

notes of every edition, we are generally indebted to our German 

neighbours; that the best, nay the only Greek grammars worthy of 

the name, are those of Buttmann, of Matthiae, of Thiersch ; and 

the only Greek lexicons of any value since the time of Stephanus 

and Scapula, are two of those named at the head of this article, 

the recent works of Schneider and Passow. 

It is not our present intention to examine into the causes of this 
superiority of the German classics over all their neighbours, though 
we do hope, at no distant time, to dedicate a few of our pages to a 
subject which we have much at heart; at present we will confine 
ourselves to one point of primary importance — that which must be 
the first step to any decisive advance in our knowledge of ancient 
Greek — we mean the possession of an accurate and comprehensive 
lexicon of that language explained in our own tongue. 

Until within a very few years it has been impossible to get at 

Greek but through the medium of Latin. No Greek lexicon — 
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rder that, having seen their merits and defects, how far their 
«rs have succeeded, and in what respects and why they have 
we may be able to profit by experience, and to lay down 
rules for the direction of future lesicograpliers, as may enable 
to avoid the faults and improve on the excellences of their 
uecessors. For be it always remembered, that no single scholar, 
er great his talents and perseverance, can hope to produce 
>nce a lexicon which shall make any near approach to perfection : 
only by repeated attempts, each improving on the former, that 
most desirable object can, if ever, be brought about, 
^he lexicon of Professor Schneider has been in general use for 
le years in Geiinany, and — in name, at least — is well known to 
scholars of this coimlry. Its author was principal librarian at 
ilau, and the well-known editor of some of the best editions 
different classics. The first idea of a Greek lexicon, interpreted 
German, did not emanate from Schneider. It would be unfair 
pass over, in total silence, the names of Dillenius, Vollbeding, 
id Haase, who at different times meritoriously preceded him, 
id set hitn that example which he has so well followed up, that 
must always be known as the father of Greek-and- 
ierman lexicography. The first edition of Schneider's Lexicon 
appeared in J8O0; but that was only in octavo, and did not 
profess to be more than a manual for younger students. In a few 
years appeared a second edition, considerably improved and en- 
larged; and in 1819 came oUt the third and last edition, in two 
thick and closely-printed quarto volumes, followed, in 1821, by 
an Appendix, containing 18U additional pages. This last edition, 
which IB a stupendous example of German industry, perseverance, 
and research, combined with an extensive knowledge of the Greek 
language, superseded at once, in the German universities, the use 
of every other lexicon, and fairly drove them all out of the field, 
— so much so, that Scapula's, even the Elzevir edition of 1652, 
we have seen sold in Germany for a few shillings. 

The superior excellence of Schneider's lexicon consists in the 
amazing copiousness of its valuable matter; but this excellence 
is wofully counterbalanced by a total want of arrangement. Wher- 
ever a word, from the uncertainly or from the variety of its 
derivation or meanings, admits of, or requires a lengthened dis- 
iCUsaion, we have generally almost everything which can be desired, 
mid sometimes a great deal more : but whether we find the ori- 
ginal meaning at the beginning, middle, or end of the article, — 
whether the primary sense comes before or after the derivative, 
seems to be a mere matter of chance, according as Schneider met 
with it earlier or later iu the course of his reading. Schneider's 
L 2 tirst 
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)me one of those later and comparatively unknown 
k-tban in those of an earlier and more classical period — of 
Jff, of Herodotus, of Pindai, or of Plalo. • 
^r did Schneider sutlictenlly attend to the grammatical part of 
xicon. His strength did not lie in being an accurate gram- 
kh. The consequences are, that he not only did not weed 
matical words and forms, which had been 
duced, from time to time, into former lexicons, until their 
imacy had almost ceased to be doubted ; but he and his fellow- 
urersf have deluged his lexicon with a fresh flood of doubtful 
Tds and forms, eiiher drawn from unauthentic and disputed 
r fabricated in order to trace some supposed analogy, or 
fcrm a link in some etymological chain. There can be no doubt 
Ksbneider having been fully justifled in introducing, from the 
■grammarians, or even in supposing the existence of those old 
pubsolete forms of verbs, of which there still remain some tenses 
; but he has constantly carried this liberty further than was 
ipfiable. In giving the tenses of the verbs, however, Schneider 
p'liot been so liberal : there we find constant and considerable 
iciencies, as well as frequent inaccuracies. His principal 
intioD seems to have been directed to the meaning of the word, 
y little to its inflexions : nor does he appear to have ever 
Might of making any distinction between passive, middle, and 
lODent verbs, which, being so often similar in appearance, and 
asily confounded with each other, require, therefore, to be 
Irked with the greater care. As to the deponents, they are not 
1 mentioned, from the beginning of the lexicon to the end. 
^ he particles, too — those most important parts of the Greek 
language, whose all-pervading inHueuce is felt in every limb of 
every sentence — are invariably dismissed with a brief and un- 
satisfactory notice. The fact is, that Schneider's forte lay in 
natural history, in a most comprehensive knowledge of the na- 
tural productions alluded to by the ancients, and their various 
terms of art and science. In this he has had no equal, — no 
rival ; here his lexicon is rich beyond hope or expectation ; 
while points of great grammatical importance are slurred over in 
a few lines, half a page, or perhaps a whole one, is given to the 
discussion of some unknown bird, or some disputed plant. And 
yet, with all these drawbacks, Schneider's lexicon is an invaluable 
book ; not a book for translation or abridgment, nor even to be 
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but to perpetuate iu faults — but a Buns of wviidi C* m 
ceeding lesicognphen who stutll know how to dmr fa%i| 
uw jtdiciously, the treasures so profuidj i ctl fii ttNi^k 
pi^a; who, forming their own plan, and mdnplmg nlm^HM 
Sdineider has neglected, shall improve on hi* «« «"—"" "-'■ 
bis faults, and supply his deticiencies. 

And luch, we are bapp; to jay, it has proved at Am haAril 
the learned and judicious Paasow, the author of die *—»'■'» ^i^V 
we have placed second at the head of oar article. Sc^mUI 
leiicon had caused a great lensation in Genoanjr ; mii Hii)l 
pampfalets and critiques appeared, at different tunes, pointagMl 
lU faulta, and laying down plans and rules for the dirKtiM» 
future lexicographers i and, in 1818, the jear befmv Sckadkl 
published his third edition, Passow, who was alao of BialM,t| 
pupil of Jacobs and Hermann, and a friend and eoUeapctfl 
Schneider, commenced a MaDual-Leiiaxi, formed oo as ealiii^ I 
new plan, but embodying, on an abridged scale, most of (he «■ I 
luabte matter of Schneider's third edition. Tbe firat jpnt, en- 1 
taining A and B, appeared in 18 ig ; the second, from F to K,n I 
IS21 ; and the two last, which completed tbe work, in IBSShI I 
mt24. In this excellent little work, Passow began bj c un e tlaj I 
llie want of arrangement in Schneider. His leading principlemi 1 
to draw out, wherever it was possible, a kind of biograpliical Us- I 
tory of each word, to give its different meaninga in an alsnt I 
chr(Hiological order, to cite always the earliest author in whiek i 1 
word ii found, — tlius ascertaining, as nearly as may be, ita origigil ' 
Mgiiificatinii— and then to trace it downwards according aa it mi^ 
vary in seiMU and construction, through subgec|uent wiiten. For 
lllid purpoM:, 111: lnjf,'aii — wlieie tseiy liisUirical account of the 
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lomeric meanings were frequently comprehended in one swecp- 
mg, undistinguishing clause, generally without a quotation in sup- 
^rt of them, or even the name of any author who used them, by 
Hrhich their value and authority might be ascertained. Nor was 
^Vmy diatinctiun made between those significations which a word 
■ bad in the pure and classical times of Greece, and those which it 
acquired in the decline of the language. Except, however, being 
* much deteriorated by this continually -recurring defect, Passow's 
• first edition deserved the highest praises which could be bestowed 
on it; in all other respects he had very judiciously avoided 
. Uie faults, and tilled up most of tlie deficiencies of Schneider, 
^ as far as the size of his book would allow. He had left out 
- all those doubtful vocables with which Schneider and his pre- 
decessors had loaded their lexicons, admitting none unless sup~ 
ported by good authority ; and he had shown great discrimi- 
nation, and a deep insight into the analogies of the language, 
»\}y rejecting a vast number of those obsolete forms of verbs which 
Schneider had admitted so lavishly, and retaiuing only those of 
which there were evident remains, and in which he was justified 
by sound analogy. The primary sense of a woid was always care- 
fully marked, and the derivative senses so traced from it and from 
each other, as to make the connexion obvious. Any variety of 
construction occurring in different authors, was generally noticed ; 
as also, whether the word was used principally by the epic poets, 
by the dramatic writers, or by the Attic prose authors. These last 
were points which had been almost entirely neglected by preceding 
lexicographers, and but slightly and occasionally touched on even 
by Schneider; while in Passow they are a very striking and 
valuable feature of his work. The syntax of the particles, also, 
was very elaborately worked, — perhaps more minutely than is 
necessary or even useful ; but this is one of those points where it 
is difficult or almost impossible to draw the line between the 
grammar and the lexicon. Nor must we forget one very useful 
addition which Passow has made, — that of marking the quantity 
of all doubtful syllables. In a word, then, we should say of that 
first edition of Passow's Lexicon, ^at, for the reader of Homer 
and Hesiod, it was all but perfect ; for the study of other authors, 
it was only (it pretended to nothing more) a very admirable 
manual : but we must at the same time say of it, that, by its chro- 
nological history of the significations of words, it established a 
principle which must be the basis of all future lexicography ; and 
tliat, by its admirable examination of the old epic language, it laid 
a sure and immoveable foundation for future labours. 

It was Passow's intention, in preparing a second edition, to 
advance one step farther in his original plan, by examining 

the 
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nil judiciously pursue tlie same career ^vllich lie is now pursuing 

, with so much credit to himself and so much advantage to the 

classical world ; and ve may theu expect, that not many years can 

I elapse before Germany will possess a lexicon that may serve as a 

sure foundation and an almost perfect model for all others. 

It is, perhaps, not strictly in accordance with the original pur- 
pose for which we undertook this article, to notice the new edition 
of Stephens's ' Thesaurus ' now in a course ofpublicalion al Paris. 
Our first object in taking up this subject was to aid and direct the 
progress of Greek and English lexicography, and in furtherance 
of this design we have been necessarily led to describe, at some 
length, the gigantic strides which the Germans are making in the 
same department. But Greek &nd French lexicography is still so 
completely in its infancy, that we shall learn little or nothing by 
noticing the progress made in that country. And yet, as the re- 
publication, and consequently the more general diffusion of such 
a body of Greek hterature as the Thesaurus contains may be 
expected to have a considerable influence on the lexicographical 
knowledge of that language, whether a dead or a living tongue be 
the medium of interpretation ; and as every student and every lover 
of classic lore must be interested in such a work, — we are sure 
that no apology is necessary for our giving nn account of the plan 
and its execution, as far as we can judge from the few numbers yet 
published ; nay, we rather feel, that were we to pass over in silence 
such a vast and influential undertaking, we might be fairly ex- 
pected to give some strong reasons for such an omission. 

The present publication, of which only three numbers have as yet 
appeared, is a reprint of the original ' Thesaurus,' with selections 
from the numerous additamenta of Valpy's edition, and fresh con- 
tributions from many of the leading scholars of Europe. The 
principal editor is M. Hase, assisted by M. de Sinner and 
M. I'ix. Hase* is known in the literary world as having edited 
' Leo Diaconus,' for the new edition of the Byzantine Historians ; 
De Sinner has published an edition of ' Longus,' and of * Buon- 
delmonti de Insul. Archipel.' ; and Fix was, we believe, a pupil 
of Hermann. 

The wisdom or utility of reprinting any work of some centuries 
old, when the subjectof it has been progressively improving, must 
always be very questionable. In the case of a Greek Lexicon, pub- 
lished more than two hundred and sixty years ago, when the philo- 
sophy of language and the great principles of etymology were little 

• M. Usse eatitl«B himself, Iimtituti Regii Fraiicice SociuN, in Schola Ri;|,na Pulf- 
technica Ke^riaque Speciali Liii|{uaiuni Oruatalium Professor, In Bibliotbeca) Regis 
piute Codd. MiiS., coiuplectente CouKrvator adjuactus, &c. Sic. 
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^^f yet we have no doubt but that it will be considered agreat im- 
l^^ovement by a very large majority of the classical world, 
1^ - When the editors had adopted this alteration, oue should have 
supposed that their 6rst thought would have beeu how tliey might 
SMpply the void made in the etymological department by this their 
change of plan, and that they would have laid down for them- 
selves some general rule for attaching the derivation to each word 
now separated from its family and connexions. IJut through the 
first number, and nearly to the end of the second, there is no ap- 
pearance of their having given this a thought; consequently, some 
"^ few words have a derivation as originally given by Stephens, a 
* very few others have it added by the new editors, and the greater 
' part have none a( «y. Towards the end of the second number, 
'' they seem to have bethought themselves of the necessity o( some 
" such plan; and through the third they have generally imitated 
'■ Passow, by adding the derivation m curved brackets, immediately 
after the word, and before any of its significations. As they have 
thus early adopted a most excellent model, we should not have 
mentioned the subject, but that they have adopted it only inpurt ; 
they have not followed Passow's whole plan, than which we know 
not a better. The part which they have omitted is this, — that 
when the derivation, from being doubtful or disputed, is too long 
to be placed at the beginning of the article, Passow places it at 
the end, so that we know at once where to look for it. For want 
of this simple device, the scholar, who happens to be loolving 
for a questionable etymon in the new ' Thesaurus,' must wade 
through the t^hole of a long article, consisting of perhaps many 
paragiaphs, before he can be sure that he has all {he (privations 
which the article contains, — as, possibly, two or three separate 
paragraphs may each furnish a different one. 

There is another blemish of a diii'ercnt kind, and of less im- 
portance, (some, indeed, may not think it a blemish,) arising from 
the attempt to distinguish all the interpolations and additions 
from the original matter of Stephens, and each from the other. 
The principle of this scheme is in itself so tair, and the means 
of effecting it are apparently so easy, that there would seem to be 
no reasonable objection lo it : and yet, when carried into eifect, 

tit renders the present edition a most unsightly work, and is fre- 
quently very puzzling and perplexing to the eye of the reader : a 
considerable part of almost every article being so filled with round, 
and square, and single, and double brackets, one within the other, 
that it requires estraordinary care and considerable practice to 
wind one's way safely among them. 

AuoUier branch of this saine principle is productive of much 
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^Hpip of quotations from Pliitarcli, after Aristotle had been given 
^H^ore; and this, not to introduce any new meaning or construc- 
^P^n, but actually prefacing bJs paragraph by ' sensu propria 
^^^utarchus — senisu propria Hermes Trismegistus !' What a thing 
l^^sf shreds and patches ' poor Stephanus will become ! 
^^ It will be readily supposed, that amidst all this pic-nic of scho- 
l^^trs and editors, it is quite out of the question to expect that, when 
fl^y^ search for a word, we shall lind its original sense the first. 
^^"Jothing like it. Its original sense will be found ejuite as likely, 
^?lr more so, in the middle or at the end of an article. Nor are 
^T»e to expect, that an authority quoted is one of the earliest or 
^^ ureat in which the word occurs, far from it. The word may 
^'•have been perhaps used in the same sense by Homer; but the 
^authority is more likely to be Philo. Many of these latter de- 
fects are not, be it remembered, to be attributed so much to 
'' the editors themselves, as to the unfortunate plan which they and 
their advisers have thought fit to adopt in reprinting Stephanus. 
Those, for instance, which we have last mentioned, are defects 
iu the original ; aud a reprint of the original, with additions affixed 
to different articles, must necessarily contain all its defects, and 
in cases, particularly, of mal-arrangement, an accumulation of 
others. At the same time it would be unfair not to add, that we 
have found many useful and able paragraphs, showing extensive 
reading, and containing scholar-like remarks, particularly some 
by Fix, who appears to be not so long-winded as his colleagues. 
But now a word or two as to the length and cost of this new 
edition. 

It may be recollected, that in our XLIVth Number we 
found it necessary to animadvert in pretty strong terms on the 
very lengthy manner in which the English editors began their 
edition of this same ' Thesaurus,' and our animadversions had so 
far the desired effect, that the numbers published after the ap- 
pearance of our article were surprisingly and advantageously cur- 
tailed. The present editors are not indeed to be compared 
to their English friends, in this respect, but still their laboui-s will 
admit of great cutting down, and their work would be in every 
respect improved by the operation. But, indeed, some very con- 
siderable curtailment must be effected in the future numbers, if 
the work is to be brought within anything like the limits which 
the editors have laid down. Let us calculate, as nearly as we 
can, what length the book threatens to reach. The change from 
the etymological to the alphabetical arrangement precludes our 
forming any comparison between ibis and the original : but we 
may draw a fair guess from examining it along with the last 

edition 
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le editors have used the means which are, or ought to hve been 
"illiin their reach. We have hitherio spoken of ledundncies, we 
lall have now to speak of deliciencies. 

The firat word in the lexicon, diaTaf, is a Htrikin; proof of 
of much admitted, which is unprofitable, and everj' thing 
.itted which could elucidate its meaning. It is rendred noxius 
idinnOxius; and then conies all the nonsense from£iiatathius 
id the scholia of two alphas privative destroying ech other — 
the possibility of its meaning in the same passage, i^rens noxa, 
; ironically, valde noxius, 8cc, &e. Now there are Vo scholars, 
ij whom the word had been handled in a masterly ad aalisfac- 
Ity manner, — viz., Passow, in his Lexicon, and Buttiaiin, in hia 
ixilogus ; yet the former is not once thought of the latter, 
ft'ho has discussed the word in all its bearings, ao aso leave no- 
thing to be desired, is just referred to in a most niejre and slo- 
venly manner : ' Diverse tamen modo Buttmann,' &. &c. Now 
can anything be more careless than, in so copious work as this 
new ' Thesaurus,' which professes and ought to givthe best end 
most ample information, to put the student off witla mere refer- 
ence to a work written in German ? We have notime or space 
to give Buttmann's masterly dissertation on this vrd, but must 
follow the example of the French editors; we diso, however, 
with the less reluctance, because we have heard th a translation 
of his Lcxitogus into English is in a state of coiderable for- 
wardness.* 

Again, in iaffaum, Buttmann has given, in a ve few words, a 
"far more satisfactory account of its forbiatioiand meaning, 
Ihan Stephanus and all his editors together; and i we have drily 
* Cfr. Buttmanni Lexil., i. 233 ;' the obvious interetation of the 
•trief hint being that Buttmann's opinion woultbe found con- 
IBrtuatoi-y of what had gone before ; whereas, ithis and many 
Tlther instances, it is decidedly the contrary. 

The same may be said of a(3X7ixe^r, kyouriia, a^a, dsih\os, Sti- 
'Vor, and ai^Toj, of aSs'sj, &.c, ; under the last otvhich words we 
find the following curious recommendation, — 'Btm. Le:iil. cujus 
totum legas,' &c. &c. One should almost be irined to suppose 
■ flial the editors were ignorant of Buttmann's wk being written 
German. If not, they must suppose the nerality of their 

's Leiilogus is a mosl able disquiailion on tWeiivation, fotroation, 
and meaninif of a number of doubtful wordsi and passages iilomer, and containa, 

;_ . II luipretBuding Tolumes, a, deeper and more criti kupwledge of Oteek, 

eaccb, and more sound judgment, thaii ven' remember to hnia 

ork before. Though it h pcimarily a crixm on Homer, yel it 
:o his poema ; tor every author, mid «vf[y pii^i ami every anaJi^ 
which the whole range of Greek literature can fninlsh aa illiaiion or exaiDpIv, is 
brought to bear on the old epic language with a talent and A memory eurpaAsed 
pf eurpaEted} only in Panon biniHlT, 

readers 
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readera ti underetand that language : and tbia idea would 
be coufimed by their having copied 'Avoaxijv'iav from Sd 
Lexicon, ind given the whole explanation in German, 
not takingthe trouble, or imt thinking it neceaaary to IraiuliteiL' 
Indeed, uitaa it were translated better than that of 'Aymim 
is, it were letter left undone. They say- 

' 'Ayuvitntii: ap. Galen, et recentlores Medicoa, Strenoui, Fcrft 
Audax, Moicntum habena ; Schneid. Lex.* 
Schneider' interpretation is, in fact, bold and decitive; a 
which it A«uld be difficult to collect from the vague epida 
of the Parian editors. 

We cannc think d^iaaras done with due care and accuracy. ff( 
have tirst th original article of Stephens, with rather less thu id 
usual complment of single and double brackets within each other, 
and then a '^esh paragraph begins thus: — ' = Ineluctabili), ci 
obsisti non ftest, Severianus Gabal.' who speaks of the CreaUt 
of the worl(fes h vEupiai-i a^i'aarof, &,c. Then follow three V 
each of whic according to the Preface, indicates some — ' Non 
vocabuli sign catio a nobis deuium observata.' The first of the* 
newly- disco ved signitications is, ' inviolatus,' which is not new, 
for it is mentned in the paragraph preceding. Aa autborit; ii 
given from StBasil ; and then follow live other quotations fron 
ecclesiastical Titers, in every one of which the word does not mew 
inviolatm, buhas the ordinary sense of non coadus. The second 
1[ is, ' Sensu fcologico, Qui fruitur libero arbitrio. S. Joaan. Cli- 
mac' &c. N\, in what this new meaning differs from the old 
one of non coins, spontaneus, we confess we are not casuisb 
enough to disc'er. The third H is, ' Exquisitum et proprium 
Tocabulum de >n coaclfL explicandi ratione, ubi nulla inferendi 
sit vis verbis abnte^pretibus : Euseb. Priepar. Evang.,' &c. In 
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lad been cleared up, as long ago as I8I9) '» the first edition of 
^Passow, 

* ' AS^rtTOL^ai is left with the old foolish meaning and derivation of 

TO (Sgorou aitoTuyy^a.mv it oSij,' or ' to sv ifigOTr) AwMtXavaaJai — 

'•in iiocte evagari.' Reference is given by Fix to the Lcxilogus, 

asirincontirmationof the above; but not one word of Butlmann's 
« opinion, which entirely demolishes these meanings and derivations, 

cuts off all connexion between a^^ord^ai and ajSgaror, and satisfac- 
I torily traces a cliaiii from a)xa^rxvai, ^i^a^rtn, ^w^gorov to i^goTa^w. 
I Again, in a^^o-rrnj-aiv, not a word is said of its coouexion with 

Under a^goTOr, M. Hase has another notable %, giving, as a 
new meaning, ' carens murtalibus.' We have only to remark, 
that diis neui meaning may be found in the original Islephanus, in 
Scapnla, and in Hederic ; but that it ought not to be found in a 
new edition of Stephaniis, without our being told that it is now 
universally exploded as a false signification; and that the authority 
quoted Ironi the Prometheus is now universally adoiilled to be a 
corrupt reading, 

' 'Aya-B-nzais, vix. Qnamvis locutionis ratio non adpareret, satis 
est usum sic jubere.' We, on the contrary, think the reason very 
apparent, and to be traced very satisfactorily. We know that 
avuTtTiTOv ton, like dyamiTiat, meant in Xeuophon and Demo- 
sthenes, one -miist he well contented; and hence the meaning of 
ayan-nrS!, which, strictly speaking, is not vise, though that idea is 
implied. Thus, rnv eijnvwv i'soi-naxaie ky., ' you thought your- 
selves lucky in having made peace.' Demosth. Aimii^ix-ev ky. 
nai ^o^ir, Aristid. We see here plainly what the true meaning of 
ir/ats-riTvf is, and how that of ' vis' conies to be mixed up with it. 

'ASflfiovetu and its derivatives are not accurately rendered in 
Stephanus, nor, indeed, in any of our lexicons. ' Animo coucido, 
terreor, terreiio, pavesco ;' and ' sol licit u dine aflici, angi,' are es- 
preosions too general to give a definite idea of the meaning of the 
word; and we wonder that, as M. de Sinner has made a good 
use of Buttniann in stating its probable derivation, he did not 
add Buttmaan's explanation of its meaning, — which had, indeed, 
been before given in Photii Lexicon — to iwoqsTv xal aij-nxatiiv — 
to be in perplexity — not to know what to think or how to act. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this examination further: from 
the extracts which we have given, our readers will be able to judge 
for themselves. These gentlemen may yet, if they will listen to 
advice, and profit by experience, go a great way towards retrieving 
the character of their work : the unfortunate plan which they have 
adopted will always be a great obstacle to their best exertions ; 
but still, by care and accuracy, they may make up for much im- 
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perfection, and leave a monument of their taleota and indiub], 
creditable to themselves, and generally useful to Greek litentmt 
We come now to the Greek-and-English Lexicon, which atu^ 
last at the head of our article, and which we have placed that 
for two reasons, principally for its conoexioD with Greek-iid- 
Germao lesicography, but also because it is the best spedmei 
that we have seen of a Greek-and- English lexicon — which, db- 
fortuoately, is saying little for it. Of this work two editions hiit 
been published — the first in 1326, the second in 183L-~of bolk 
which it will be necessary to speak somewhat in detail. We will 
begin wilh the former. When we first heard of a lexicon tain 
from Schneider, we were on the tiptoe of expectation, knowing 
the intrinsic excellence of our German friend, whom we had bees 
Ui the habit of consulting fur some years. As soon as we had 
possession of our new prize, we naturally turned to the title-page, 
and there, to our great astonishment, we read, ' A new Gre^ 
and- English Lexicon, principally on the plan of the Greek-and- 
German Lexicon of Schneider.' — On the plan of ScbneiderlH 
The only point of similarity between Donnegau's and Schneider') 
lexicons, as far as we have been able to discover, is in neither of 
them having any particular plan or arrangement at all. If there 
be any difference, it is in favour of Schneider, who does sometimes 
divide and number the different meanings of a word, and occa- 
sionally traces the derivative sense from the primitive. Donnegaa 
never numbers the different signiii cations of a word : he has indeed 
two marks which seem to denote some difference of signiff cation, 
viz. a semicolon and a dash (thus — ) ; but these marks are used 
so indiscriminately, with such want of decision and knowledge, or 
of care, that we can never be sure what they are intended to denote. 
They are sometimes placed between differeut muaiiiugs, sometimes 
between modificalious of the same meanini 
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m Schneider's conftiaion, and more unsatisfactory, to say nothing of 
its adding unnecessarily to the size of the lexicon ; because, in this 
■case, either the same meaning must be repeated, first as an inter- 
pretation of the word — and then annexed to the quotation * — or the 
quotation itself must be always translated, a thing generally un- 
necessary when it follows close on the signification of which it is 
the authority. For the student who consults Donnegan, if not 
fully satisfied with his intepretation of a word, as given generally 
without any authority affixed to it, must proceed to wade through 
a string of sentences in search of authority or explanation, where 
he finds no distinguishing mark to point out with which meaning 
each quotation is connected, and of which it is an illustration or 
peculiarity. If Donnegan had chosen to adopt this plan, he should 
have imitated the example of Ainsworth, in his Latin-and-Kngljsh 
dictionary, which we are sometimes inclined to think as good as 
any. Had he done so, marking each distinct set of meanings 1, 
2, 3, Sic, and then each authority or quotation 1, 2, 3, &c., as 
they referred respectively to each meaning, the student might have 
easily cast his eyes from the one to tlie other, as we have all done 
in Ainsworth, with ease and convenience. 

Or should it be said that Schneider's ji^an, as adopted by Don- 
negan, consists (we still quote from the title-page) in ' distinguish- 
ing such words as are poetical, of dialectic variety, or peculiar to 
certain writers orclasaes of writers,' — we answer, that though there 
may be here and there instances of such distinction marked both 
in Schneider and Donnegan, yet these instances are so few and far 
between, so rare in comparison of what they might and ought to 
be, that they would seem to have come there more by some lucky 
chance than from any regular plan or system. In Schneider, 
indeed, we are frequently able to ascertain, to a certain extent, 
what expressions are poetical or prosaic by the authorities given : 
but this is an advantage of course less frequent in Donuegan, 
where the authorities are scattered with a much more sparing hand. 
So much for Donnegan'sp/im. 

And next, a little as to the matter. To Schneider, he fairly 
confesses, in his first preface, that his lexicon is indebted for its 
most valuable matter; but he, at the same time, assures us, 
' that in collecting materials for this first edition, neither time nor 
labour has been spared ; the classical Greek writers have been tare- 
fully studied, the works of eminent lexicographers consulted, and in- 
fomjation sought in the writings of the most celebrated critics and 
philosophers of our own and of neighbouring countries.' 
This sounds well : but where are the fruits of the pre face -writer's 

■ Should any OUR wish to see this plan of Donnegsa snoiX ahsimSiy exemplitiiMl, l«t 
him consult hia leiieon, second ttUtimi, at imXi-im, 
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\>' We have not met vitb tbem in aav one poje 
iiini- (■aiui'ully examined a ^erw larie poriiM 
iii|i;iiiii>; II article b_v article, and pa^e bv sKi, 
ml lie niJI vetitiire to assert chat. wLuie 3:1 
I'. "I lU'li-it 'if Schiitiiier is toj i:uuuuiiv .;:)pi«. 
Kitiiii/. uliicli l)i>niiegaii'j bo:Kii.ed rewaruifi 
>.iiii.iliji' iimltiT of ^I'biKtder, misht b« pu: in 
Dili Iv.nf iDuHi eiiiiiigh for the kernel. Dr. 
■M-> liimk, ■ A now (J refk- and- English Leiicoo. 

■..in .ii ilio Ciivek-and-German Lexurou m 
•... ,1 iiii>i>- ii>iTtit title would ha»e been. 'An 
m .1 "^i Iiih-hIit, with a few alteratioa* aoii 
11, ■! iiMiiiiii^ to tilt- value of the original.' As 
I. .HI -ji tiial, til very ordiiiarv cases, it is preltT 

>,u 11 iKuiiiM of ilie least doubt or difficuitv 

•I n ■> .'.•iiMaiit occurrence) it is estiemelT 

v. '^u'til.i >ay tiiaC Dr. Oonaegan has a 

i^it^.i ini iMiiiiiary matters, and a general 

..«ii. .j.ii.c .iioiii;!! for tlie adequate reudering 

.i>. ii.n .1? lor Wis Oreek — wherever an 

';;< ''I 'ii« hmguage is necessary; 

I i».t- iii>ciiiuiiiatioii of the force of 

11 it<i>Ljiiituiice witb the analogies or a 

., .1. -Muiiiieof the language; — tliere 

. . .. ^ •.t.iK> .imvii under him, and leads 

. ., ., _...r.i-i s :tiosl generally the case^ he 

i; .. ^li- :imst do him the justice to 

. .^ ..I. .mi. 'I ills own powers, lor he al- 

s ...■.». iiv— I iiiipliciily; but where he does 
■ - ■■. i-«"H- .Hid trust to himself, we have 
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>* But let us now come to tlie Second Edition, It is evident, from 
STery page nnd line of Dr. Donnegan's tirst edition, that he had 
lever seen Passow's lexicon, although the iirst part of it appeared 
early as 1S19, and the English lexicon not until lS2ti. But 
in this second edition, Dr. Donnegan has had the advantage of 
Passow's labours. One thing, however, rather puzzles us : we 
hardly know whether Donnegan understood Passow's system of 
arrangement or not. That be did not see its value, or appreciate 
it as he might, vve are quite sure, botli from the way in which he 
speaks of it in his second preface, (if indeed he does speak of it 
there, of which we are far from clear,) aud because Ae has only 
followed it in the former half of his re-edited lexicon. The latter 
half, from X incltisive, is, as to anything lite arrangement, precisely 
as Schneider left it. But more of this hereafter. Let us first see 
what account Donnegau himself gives in his preface, of the im- 
provement of this second edition. ' Altentiun,' he says, 'has been 
most particularly directed to correct any deviation from the natural 
or philosophical arrangement of the meanings of words.' Now, 
who would imagine from this that D*>nnegan's first edition was 
composed without the slightest regard to, or knowledge of, any 
natural or philosophical arrangement whatever ; and that this 
second edition — (or rather the first half of it) — is drawn up with 
slavish fidelity on that most admirable and systematic arrangement 
of Passow, which we have a few pages back described? We are 
justified, therefore, in saying, when he penned this preface he 
either did not understand the plan he was adopting, or contrived 
so to write as to take to himself the merit due to Passow, But 
in truth we cannot pass over, without censuring, in the strongest 
language we are capable of, Dr. Donnegan's most unfair and 
unhandsome conduct in not having distinctly acknowledged the 
advantages which he has derived from Passow's lexicon. He has 
adopted Passow's arrangement — copied — translated from him as 
he had done before from Schneider — and yet never had the honesty 
to give the slightest acknowledgment. It is true that the name of 
Passow occurs in a few scattered instances, (under ayj£i;jz, for 
example,) but then in so short and unintelligible a manner as 
to be hardly observable; and so very rarely does even this occur, 
that any one who recognizes the name of Passow could only 
suppose that Donnegan had borrowed from him a few scattered 
hints, instead of having made his lexicon the foundation of his 
second edition. Is this fair or honourable ? Is it like a gentleman 
or a scholar? Again, he says, — 

' Above 200 pages of entirely new matter have been added to the 
present edition. Half the work has been re-written, and the bntirk 

newly 
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short after he had re-modelled the half of his work^ — why he pub- 
lished it thus imperfect^ may perhaps puzzle the uninitiated ; but 
we have no doubt that the simple fact is, — a second edition was 
wanted when only the half had been re-written ; and we venture 
to guess that a third edition is now in hand^ in which the latter 
half will one day appear corresponding with the former. In this 
there would have been nothing to blame^ had the preface told us 
exactly how the matter stood ; but it remains for Dr. Donnegan 
to explain how he dared to talk of his lexicon as being ' entirely 
re-modelled,' when, in fact, only one half of the work had been 
so dealt with ! 

It would be unnecessary to go into detail through all the im- 
provements and corrections which Donnegan has made in this his 
secoiKl edition. Suffice it to say^ that for all of them (and they 
are really numerous and considerable) he is indebted to Passow ; 
so that^ instead of calling the book a second edition of Don- 
negan^s lexicon, we should term the former half of it an abridged 
translation of Passow, and the latter an abridged translation of 
Schneider. 

But now comes the main question. Has Donnegan made the 
most of the advantages furnished him either by Schneider or by 
Passow ? we must answer decidedly in the negative. His lexicon 
is full of inaccuracies and faults, and some of them are so radical 
that nothing less than an entire and careful examination of the whole^ 
with a constant reference to the original authors^ and a re-modelling 
and re-writing of every article of any length, by a more skilful 
hand than Donnegan's, can ever thoroughly correct it. The main 
and constantly recurring faults are — 

1st. Mis-translations of Schneider's and Passow's German, and 
a frequent want of precision in giving the exact meaning of a 
word or of a quotation. 

2nd. An unnecessary number of meanings, either by the use of 
many synonymous words, by refining too much on the real meaning, 
and thus frittering it away, by giving too vague * and general an 
interpretation, or by expressing qualities which may be in the 
thing signified, but are not in the sense of the word.-f* 

* For instance (iu^vec^hs ought to have some more definite meaning than ' grievous, 
distressing, Soph. CE. C. 1561.' The same may be said of (ia^^vfios. Again, Eurip. 
Here. Fur. 1098, calls arrows, ^rrt^urei %yx^9 winged spears. But this does not justify 
the German lexicographer, nor his copyist Donnegan, in giving as a meaning of tyx^iy 
a weapon in general. 

t We point to such words as affrofMs^ rendered by Donnegan, * unpalatable — bitter, 
acid, tasteless.' These three last interpretations are not the meaning of the word. A 
thing which is &ffrofiosj unpalatable, may be acid or lusciously sweet, or bitter, or 
sour, or tasteless, — but these qualities, though either of them may exist in the thing 
signified, are not, therefore, tVr the word. 

These 
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'Af/mup,* under which we find no leas than thirteen (not different 
meanings, but) different words of interpretation for Homer and 
Pindar; as thus — 'most manly, brave, valiant, courageous, noble 
- — Pindar; haughty, arrogant, insolent, daring, rash, headstrong ; 
strong — Ody. ; great — Pindar ' ! ! ! We pity the unfortunate school- 
boy who is expected to form some precise idea of the sense of 
opyn^ui^ from this heterogeneous mixture of similar and dissimilar 
meanings. What must he think of the vagueness and inaccuracy 
of ancient Greek ? It is enough to disgust him with it for ever. 
Of these thirteen interpretations, there is not one which fuUy 
and truly expresses the meaning of the word. High-spirited will 
perhaps come nearest to it, and will suit every passage in the 
Iliad, and many in the Odyssey ; and where, in the latter, it is 
used in a sense rather vituperative, as applied to the suiiors, we 
may render it by licentious. In Pindar, it is used as the epithet 
of a high-spirited horse, and thence metaphorically applied to 
things, as being ' exceedingly (ayav) splendid or magnificent,' s. tj. 

Again oyvoi is rendered by Donnegan 
' meriting worship or veneration : hence, glorious, honourable, as a 
contest is, Find. ; sacred to the gods, holy as a festival, Ody. 21, 
359; not to be approached by the profane. Soph. <E. C. 38 ; unde- 
filed. pure in a physical or moral sense, chaste, virginal, an epithet 
of Diana and Proserpine, Ody. 11, 3S5 ; morally good or irreproach- 

Now multiply and subdivide as we will, ayvor can have but 
two meanings, — the first, sacred or holy; the second, free from 
all moral or physical impurity, i. e. pure and chaste. All beyond 
this is unnecessary, and can only serve to puzzle rather than ex- 
plain. 

If it were necessary, we might go on with a$j,as, dyvdit/.m, aanu,- 
^iis, airi\<is, wdrixoi, aipo^or, &c.t But we have done, and will close 

* The origin of this would seem to be, that Donnegan, InLviDi; too tften no ptedse 
snd jBfinita idea uf Ihe mBaning of a Greek word, is fearful Ihat, ia Iranslatiug from 
the German leiiicographer,hB may omit any of its mcaniajjs, and therefore gives every 
sense and Bignification wiiicli the German words can by possibility heaij in iloinK 
which he wanders widely from the meaaing of the orit^ioal Greek, Theie is a ludi- 
crous instance of his ignorance in ' 'Air»ji»3it3», to sleep separately ; to sleep out of 
one's house — to be fund of sleep—to sleep upop — sleep with another." Only the (wo 
fliat aie legitimate significationn ; whence tlie third came we cannot conjecture ; the 
fouithis a false Iranslation o( Schneider's iiicr tlicnt emchlafrn, i.e. to tail asleep in 
the midst of doing a thing : the Bfth is a false deduction from Schneider's qiiutatiun, 
BTjuaSiuii !!«{' itiirf , he ilrpi awaj/frota Ait didr Aob« — i. e. at the tick prrson's, — 
Philo.lr. Apoll. 8, 7, 14, 

t It nould be wearyinj; oiirEelves and ouc reiiders unnecessarily to make any ex- 
tracts from, or throw away any criticism on, the latter half of Donnegan's Lexicon ; 
it has all the imperfectiuns of Schneider's want of airnngement, in addition to those 
which we hare muntiuned of the [ormei: half. 

our 
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not some good and undoubted authority, and to affix to each 
meaning the authority on which it rests, or the passage from 
which it is drawn : of course, the earliest or best author should 
be preferred. By setting out on this plan, and regularly adhering 
to it, we shall be laying the only sure foundation for avoiding 
errors and mistranslations at first ; for discovering and correcting 
them when made : and preventing that endless multiplication of 
meanings, many of them tautologous or false, which now deluge 
our dictionaries, and only go on increasing with every fresh edition. 
It would then be seen, at the first glance, what authority there 
is for any sense; and should the inquirer question the fidelity 
or skill of the lexicographer, he could satisfy his doubts by re*- 
ferrihg to the author himself. If it be said, that a lexicon formed 
on such a plan as this would be too cumbrous and too expensive 
for general use, we answer, that the plan proposed is the only 
one calculated for preventing a lexicon becoming too extensive, 
by excluding everything not absolutely necessary ; and that from 
a work of this kind would be formed, very soon and very easily, 
abridged editions to suit younger students and all who are willing 
to rely on the judgment of others, while the greater work would 
remain for more advanced scholars who think and examine for 
themselves. Besides, this part of the plan might be so modified, 
with very little or no injury to the work, or inconvenience to those 
who use it, that all apprehension of its too great bulk would 
vanish at once. For instance, in all common and useful meanings, 
where there can be no doubt, and where the author from whom 
the authority is taken is in every one's hands, as Homer, Xeno- 
phon, &c., a reference to the passage would be sufficient; in all 
unusual meanings, and where the author is not of every-day use, 
it would be better to give the example at length. 

Every word should have its root attached to it, and, if possible, 
in such a way that both should be seen at the same glance ; and 
if the quantity be marked, it will be a great additional convenience 
and advantage. The best general plan which we have seen for 
combining both these very desirable points is that of Passow. 
In his work, the root is added in curved brackets immediately 
after the word ; and the quantity of the doubtful vowel or vowels 
is marked, wherever it is possible, over the word itself — as in 
Maltby*s Thesaurus ; but where this is prevented by the accent, 
it is added at the end of the article in square brackets, as thus : — 

'ASaros-, 0, ^, (a priv. and Saioy) not hostile, &c. [""-^"J 

Where the derivation, being doubtful or disputed, is too long to 
be placed conveniently near the beginning of an article, Passow 

has. 
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it is used piincipally by the epic poets, by the dramatic writers, or 
by the Attic prose authors. 

5th, Those primitive forms of verbs, for which we have no 
positive authority in tlie reinaiuiiig works of the elder Greek 
authors, but which are found perhaps in the lexicons of the 
grammarians) or of which there remain only some tenses now 
generally ranked as irregular under a later form, should be men- 
tioned as such in their proper alphabetical places ; and the tenses 
foimed from them, though placed under the form in general use, 
might be always referred back to their original thema. 

We are aware that, to form a lexicon on these rules, would he 
a work of time and labour, requiring most extensive and accurate 
learning, sound judgment, and unwearied perseverance; but at the 
same time we are quite convinced that these rules are not more 
than sufficient — that, M'ith the numerous helps which a scholar hus 
ill the present day, they are not of greater difficulty than he may 
be fairly required to encounter — and that a lexicon, not founded 
on these or similar rules, must be in some point or other radically 
defective. We will give an instance or two of each of these rules, 
partly to exemplify our meaning, but still more to show how ne- 
cessary they are, and how useful tbey may be made. 

As an iustance of the effect of ihe first of these rules we might 
point to a-yoiKuLit. the Homeiic sense of ^vhich is wSv c^' dj nr 
ayaXXETai, any object of exultation, pride, or delight ; its post- 
Homeric and general Attic sense, the statue of any god or deified 
hero: nor was it ever applied to statues of men, until, by the (lattery 
of the later Greeks, under the Byzantine emperors. In the same 
way we cannot obtain a clear knowledge of the different meanings 
of aya-iidoi, and its more poetical form ayawa^w, but by tracing it 
from the Homeric sense, 'to show a person any act of favour, 
affection, or kindness,' down to its common Attic meaning, 'to 
be fond of inanimate things,' as wXoStov, y^-rnt-axa, Etc., and thence 
again to Lucian's frequent use of it for sexual love, IfCLos — in 
which sense it is not found except in writers of a very late era. 
Now, in putting this rule into practice, we shall observe that there 
are three great epochs in the language, through all or some of 
M'hich the different meanings of a word can be frequently traced 
with more or less distinctness ; viz. its infancy, its prime, and its 
decline : — its infancy in the heroic age of Homer, with whom we 
may join Hesiod^its prime, in the pure and classical times of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and the great dramatists — and its de- 
cline, after the Macedonian conquest, and still later under the 
rising star of Roman greatness, when such writers as Polybius, 
Plutarch, and Lucian disfigured the elegant language of Plato 
atid Sophocles by spurious expressioDs, foreign idioms, and new- 

fangied 
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ptv/iarog^ Plut, LuculL 27; or, that which turns from one thing to 
another, a diversion, Plut. vol. vi. 504 ; Reiske. In Rhet. the figure 
Apostrophe.* 

On the third rule we need say but little^ as it is obvious that^ 
whether a word vary in meaning or remain the same^ in different 
periods or different authors, yet in its syntax it may undergo great 
changes. For instance, xoi^xvioj has always the same meaning, 
yet its construction varies greatly. Homer never joins it imme- 
diately with a case, but uses it either absolutely, as at II. ^, 207, 
or more frequently with xacr» and the accusative, as 'ffoksiJLov xar«, 
AvKinv xira, &c., the preposition being always after the substan- 
tive. On the contrary, Hesiod, in his Theog. 331, joins it with 
the genitive — Pindar Olymp. 14, 12. with the accusative — Apol- 
lon. Rhod. with the dative. 

The fourth rule is one so plain and well-known, that it might 
seem superfluous to make any remark on it. And yet it must 
be observed, that to make it really efficient, it must be acted 
on regularly and systematically. We shall then reap from it 
advantages, of which, from its meagre use and rare occurrence 
in our present lexicons, we can now have no conception. Thus, 
of iyios and ayvof , it may be said that ayios is a much later word, 
and of a narrower meaning than ayvos ; seldom found in the Attic 
prose writers — never in the tragedians ; while uyvos is the Homeric 
form, and used by the Attic poets and orators. Again, of ^stXos* 
and isixpuo^ — the former is the Homeric form, and used also in 
Attic prose ; the latter is never found in the epic poets, but con- 
stantly used by the tragedians. Again, of iiviqov, that its first ap- 
pearance in this form is in Pindar — Homer always using ^g'vS^eov ; 
that the lonians, whom the Attic poets sometimes follow, used 
iiviposy TO, whence we find in Attic prose the dative plural ^h^ps(n, 
as well as iivipois : Thucyd. 2, 75. Xen. OtCcon. 4, 14. Schaef. 
Greg. p. 6l, 62. 265. — Again, of the present ef/xt, to go, it may 
be remarked, that in Homer it frequently occurs as a real present, 
though he does use it also as a future ; but that in Ionic prose, and 
in the Attic writers, it is, with very few exceptions, a real future ; 
and that it does not revert back to the regular sense of a present 
until in such later authors as Pausanias and Plutarch ; — which, 
however^ holds good, strictly speaking, only of the indicative, next of 
the infinitive and participle : the Attics use it more frequently 
than kKBuffoiAdi and voqsvffofjMi, Valcken. Hippol. 1065. Some 
isolated instances of si^jUf with the sense of a present, in the best 
Attic writers, may be found in Herm. de ^sch. Danaid. p. 8. 

* Observe, in exemplification of our caution as to the application of our first rule 
in a preceding note, that the first usage of this wcwd is here taken from Euripides ; 
^ second from a much earlier writer^-^Heiodotuf . 

Such 
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Such observations as these will show how eslensively useful this 
rule may be made. 

The Ji/lh rule may require a little illustratioii to make our 
meaning clearly understood. Let us take for that purpose 
anSdm. We know that this has been the form in regular use 
from Homer's time, but we tind it joined with a fnt. a^nau, an 
aor. S, aSov, ahh, and a perf. iSSa, which cannot be formed from 
ividtai, but must be traced back to another form aUai, — as to 
which, though we have no positive authority for it, we may yet fairly 
conclude either that it was in actual use at the time these teiises 
were first formed, or that those who formed them had good rea- 
sons for supposing its previous existence. Our rule, li)erefore, 
directs that aSiu should be admitted into the lexicon, and placed 
in its proper alphabetical situation, and that whether any authority 
for it be found among the grammarians or not, as thus, 

'ASe'oj, to please: not used in pres. but supplies avSxvai with fut. 
iiwa/; aor. 2. aSov ["■], aMy; perf. HSx, Dor. taSa [ ] 

Again, ivSavi; would run thus; — 

'AiSavw, (bSch, nSoptai) imperf. ^vSavov, and tTivSawv, Hom.^ 
Ail sometimes I^vS^vdv. From the obsolete form aStai come a 
fut. aSnTu, Herodot. and Att, aor. taSav; besides which Homer 
has the aor. suaSov, which like SSon [""] is only poet. — Perf. 
SSSa, Dor. sS.Su. To please, &c. 

In the same way we should admit Faor as an obs. theme to 

form the poet. perf. 7E7aa for 'fiyiia, perf. to ylytotjjxi. — Aaw, 

uheiice StSaa — ©afw, whence -zi^.Tsu, and irHpov — and many 

ft'Olbers, the adoption or rejection of which must be left to the 

*Jwdgment of the lexicographer. 

Wc have observed in Passow's lexicon a very simple and judi- 
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on some such plan, and by some such rules, as we have drawn 
up. We are confident, lliat no Greek lexicon, unless conducted 
on such principles, will be of any extensive use to the classical 
world, or permanently redound to the credit of its author: whereas, 
if managed in the manner we have described, with suitable care 
and talent, it would prove an eternal monument of the learning 
and industry of its compilers, and soon throw into disuse all the 
editions of Stephanas, or Scapula, or Schneider, which ever have 
been or ever will be published.* 



Art. VIII.— 1. Hernani. Par Victor Hugo. IS3I. 

2. Marion de Lorme. Par Victor Hugo. 1831. 

3. LeRoi s'amuse. Par Victor Hugo. 1832, 

4. Lucrece Borgia. Par Victor Hugo. 1833. 

5. Marie Tudor. Par Victor Hugo. 1833. 

6. Henry III. Par Alex. Dumas. 

7. Christine. Drama, par Alex. Dumas. 

8. Theresa. Par Alex. Dumas. 1833. 

9. Angete. Par Alex. Dumas. 1834. 

10. Richard Darlington. Par Alex. Dumas. 1832. 

11. La Tout de Nesle. Par M. Guillardet et * * * * (A. 
Dumas). 1832. 

12. Heniani, and Catherine of Cleves. Translated from the 
French by Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 1832'. 

TT is a remarkable circumstance, though it has not been, that 
-*- we know of, yet remarked, that though literature had the chief 
hand in preparing the French Revolution, il liad little influence on 
its progress, and little share in its success. The men of the pen 

undennined 
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seen tbo raurth aumbei of the Faria Theaaiims, 

idiate cDncinuatiDii of the formei three cuinbeia, 

lent of Van letter B, and not compiled by th« game ediCoiB. M. 



hut the ci 

Base, iadiKil, it mtems, still siipeTialends tbe whole ; 
*re continuing theit labours in A, tvo new coadjutora, Slesscs. William and Louis 
Dindurf. have proiluced the fi»t number of B. We have looked thn>ii|;>i thisi numlier 
■B carefully an Iha time nould permit, and hare to congiatuUte M. Hase on a very 
coasidetabla improvement. Had the, three earlier numbers been managed with equal 
cara and jud|;ment, mneh of the rensure which we have thought it our painful duty 
to iafiict would have been spared. The Alesara. Dindorf have skilfully dovetailed 
■orae very excellent emendations and additions into the original matter. A liltle more 
concenliation and abridgment might have been better; but the improvement ja such 
mat he satialiiid with the present, and look Forward to the fiitiiie with the 
t8 fiiither increaa*. M, Haae, too, cornea but seldom oo the stage with hia 
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Passow's lexicon aa their predeceaaora have done. Etymology thry seem to huvu 

ahuost fugatten. The purebawis of the Tfaestumu, trill, Ihenfaie, leaia with plea- 
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XIV. to that of {^Quis XVIIL, exhibited, amidst \he >yonderf^l 
mutability of that YQlcaaic ceqtury, little alteration in its principl^s^ 
and little nQve)|y ill its productions. 

The li^toratipq did npt, at firstj effect any sensible change. 
Though the press W2|s fre^r than it h^d ever been befp^e, it w£|^ 
still subject to the censorship of the government ; and the fir^t 
fendeppy of a return to legitin^afe moparphy was to give additional 
authority to thp literary dqctripes of Vanden regime- — the circum- 
stances which recalled to power the descendants pf Louis XIV, 
naturally revived the influepce; of the admirers of Boileau and 
Racine. 

But ^ §tate pf freedoip, the fi^st; France had evter kpown, ^nd i^ 
state qf trancjqiljity, x\ie ^r^t she had experienced for fifty ye^rs, 
soQu beg^n to operate on the minds of the literary youth. Th^ 
censy^fe politique becan)e every d^ less rigid> apd the iiensurtf 
lifteraire of Geqffroy, M^rtaiqvill^^ and other periodical critics 
of the old i^chooly h^^vipg wholly v^ni^hed, considerable devia- 
tions froQi th^ he£(ten tracks were fioqn observable. These de- 
yi^tiqns l)ecame more frequieqt ^nd more ^tfiking as the authority 
pf Charles X. declined under the pressure of the various engines 
whicb'Were directed against it, anq as tb^ students in the different 
professionS| and particularly the young litterateur^, began to find 
that they were a power in the state. 

There had beep for some years two schools in French literature^ 
which they chose to designate as the Clc^sical and the Romantic ; 
the Classicah adhered to the elegant regularity qf Bpilean^ Racine^ 
^nd Voltaire; the' /So9?ianfo professed to imitate the livelier inde- 
pendence of the Germans and the flpglish. The Cla^siqals were 
the {loman Catholics of literature— they reverenced a kind of pap^l 
infallibility in Afi^tptle and his successors, and^ by too rigorous an 
adherence to antiquated errors and abpses, brought into contempt 
^ system, vyhich, though origjnally founded in natnre and truth;, 
was djsfigured by absurd forpialities and incredible fictions. On 
the other hand, the Romantics, like the C^lvipists, pushed their 
pontepipt of the anciept authority so far, that, in eradicating the 
errors, they sacrificed m^py of the decencies of the old school, ape} 
baye at length, ^nce the Revolution of July 1830, rpn into all the 
imn^oral and mischievous extravagance of freethinking. But as it 
\vas in religion — sp it is in literature : — there was and is a happy 
me?(nT--wbich we flatter oprselves England h^ had the good taste 
to discover, and the good sen^e to adopt — between the antiquate^l 
formalities of the old school, and the ei^travagant licence of the 
pevv :— but the f rencb nation is not fitted for ^ juste milieu — its 
literature divided itself into the Classical and the Movnar^tic — whicij 
Plight better be d^oomii^ted the pedantic and the e^fravagant-^-^ 
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doses till they reach intoxicatioiij fury, debility, and idiotcy. 
Hertiani and Henry III. (under the title of Catherine of Cieves) 
have been some time before the English public in the excellent 
translation of Lord Francis Egerton. With them, therefore, we 
may suppose our readers are acquainted ; at all evenl.s they do not 
fall within our present scope — they belong to liie JRestoTatian ; 
and it is the reign of Louis Philippe that has engendered the 
nionslers which it is our purpose to exhibit. 

Some considerations, however, which bear on the ulterior ques- 
tion, are suggested by these earlier dramas. ' Henry III.' is in 
prose, while ' Hernani' appears in the old court-dress of rhyme. 
Lord Francis, in his translatiuns, gives the first in blank verse, 
but in the second, he has adhered to his original even to the rhyme, 
for which, in his prologue, he offers ihe following apology : — ■ 
' Yet the time was when that Strang's path along 
Great Dryden rolled the chariot wheels of song, 
And forced his coursers, of ethereal race. 
With necks rhymed up to modulate their pace. 
Our Gallic neighbours long to that control 
Have bowed each varied passion of the soul — 
The loftiest, humblest, lightest. Not in vain 
Let me, then, sue for leave to clank the chain 
Racine and Dryden forged in years of yore ; 
Which in our later age great Talma wore — 
Wore with such grace, that though 'twere plain to 5 
It chafed, ive scarce could wish the captive free.' — 

pp. 119, 120. 
These are good verses, but we can by no means concur in this 
opinion. Rhyme unnecessarily adds anotherto the improbabilities 
inseparable from the stage. It is hard enough, even when the per- 
sons speak plain prose, to maintain the scenic illusion — still harder 
when ihey talk blank verse ; but rhyme — if uttered so as to be 
perceptible — heightens the improbabihty ; and, when it is not per- 
ceptible to the ear, it increases the difficulty, and fetters the 
powers of the writer for no adequate object. It is but justice 
to Lord Francis to admit that he has done all that it was possible 
to do — his rhymed version is at once exact and spirited ; and the 
mere English reader who may wish to see the most perfect ap- 
proKimation to the peculiarities of a French play that our lan- 
guage affords, will read, with great pleasure, this translulion of 
Hernani. 

But, even in France, the reign of rhyme is past: its trammels 
were quite inconsistent with the freedom of the new school ; and 
Hugo, Dumas, and their imitators, have gradually thrown them 
and with them all regularity, all order — we may almost add — 

all 
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kii decency. There u, literall;, neither rhyme DOr leason in ^ 
majoiity of tWir leceiil productions. 

Id ihe couception of a remarkable class of these modern dramas, 
there is ail obvious imitation of Shakspeare. His historical dra- 
mas, which — beside their intiinsic beauties — interest us so much 
b^ the introduction of the names and the representation of the 
events of nur national annals, excited long ago the emulation of 
Vultaire: but his failure in this line was signal; — and the result 
of his grecising of Adelaide du tiuescHn and the Seigneur de 
Cdbcy, in the same stjle iu which he frenchified Semiramls and 
OiVBles, disgusted his audience and himself with tliat class of sub- 

i'ecti. Chenier, taking advantage of the revolution, produced his 
lisloHcal tragedy of Charles IX. with a temporary success, which 
was due altogether to the delight of the mob in seeing a king of 
France exposed in odious colours, and to tlie connexion which their 
absurd ferocity traced between that royal mohsterand Loitis XVI. 
But even if die powers of Chenier had been greater, the pedantic 
trammels of the old French theatre were quite inconsistent with 
the representation of real life, and, above all, of national manners. 
Some other simitar attempts failed, from the same reasons ; and it 
wai not till the license of these latter days, when Hugo and his 
Atsocintes threw off the critical as well as the political yoke, that 
anything like an approach to nature and reality was made : vulgar 
nature it undoubtedly is, and mean reality ; and although they are 
certainly much more exciting than the decent tediousuess of the 
old school, we doubt whether they will maintain a more lasting 
popularity, 

M, Hugo, in several of his prefaces, avows his admiration and 
' iiitatiun of Shakspeare ; and in that to his sixth and las 
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fiDd tlie point wtere the grand and the true intersect each other ; and 
to attain that point is the perfection of the dramatic art. Shakapeare 
realises a problem that InoksUke a contradiction — to be ahvays within 
nature, yet sometimes above it. Shakspeare exaggerates the size of 
objects, but keepa their proportion— with a, wonderful omnipotente, he 
creates what is greater than nature, yet perfectly natural, Hamlet, 
for instance, is as true to nature as any of us, yet greater — he is co- 
lossal, yet real — he is Hamlet, not you or me, but us all — Hamlet is 
not a man, he is man ! ' — p. ii. 

Hailing, as we do, with satisfaction, the dawn upon the long 
night of French criticism of the great luminary of ihe dra- 
matic world, and sensible that such an opinion of Shakspeare is 
of itself evidence that M. Hugo is a man of genius, we must 
neveitheless observe, that not only is the expression of this 
passage too ambitious, (though we have lowered in our tnins- 
latiou something of its antithetical pomp,) but that the pre- 
mises on which the critique proceeds are not quite unquestion- 
able, nor the conclusion allogether logical. In a word, we see 
in it the seeds of the errors and blemishes which offeiid us ia 
all M. Hugo's own works. The distinction between grandeur 
and truth, or, as our idiom would rather express it, nature, is 
not sound. They are not, we think, two distinct qualities of the 
poet's mind, intersecting each other at some happy point. Truth 
or nature seems to us to be rather the cause, alid grandeur the 
etfect : for instance, in the celebrated ' Qu'il movrflt ' of Corneilie, 
there is little grand in the abstract idea, and still less in the ex- 
pression ; but its truth, that is, its appropriateness to the person 
and to the circumstances, heightened b; some degree of surprise, 
creates in the spectator or reader the feeling of grandeur, and 
irutli is tlierefore as direct an ingredient in this sublime exclamation 
as in any of the gayer touches of Moli^re. The same rtiay be 
said of Lady Macbelh's ' Give me the dagger f and of Brutus's 
' Fiirtid's dead.' It might appear hypercritical toobjecttoM.Hugo, 
that fiome of thelinest conceptions of Shakspeare are not true, as 
his spectres and apparitions, and that Otiiera are neither true nor 
grand, as his witches and fairies : dramatic fruttt, we admit, must 
hot be so strictly limited; it is sufficient if — the eiistence of the 
imaginary person being once conceded — its language and actions are 
consistent with our ideas of what such a being (if real) would have 
said or done : but how vast a portion of the miraculous merit of 
Shakspeare has no relation whatever to tlie grand! The whole 
range of his comic, and even his social scenes — the entire cha- 
racters of Falstaff, Sir Toby, Dogberry and Verges, Jack Cade 
and his insurgents, Menenius, Rosalind, Beatrice, and ail the 
rest, are, to our minds, more admirable, more wonderful, than 
even his tragic sublimities. In the very instance M. Hugo selects 
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at the time when, amidst the general efforts to debase royql 
authority, and calumniate royal characters, every branch of litera- 
ture was enlisted in the revolutionary cause. Its appearance 
was, he tells us, prohibited, though it seems to us less politically 
oSensive than either Henry III. or Christine ; and Jt remained in 
the author's portfolio till the Three Great Days, after which, the 
government had neither the power nor the will to repress libellous 
allusions to the kings and ministers of the old dynasty. 

Marion de Lobmk was a celebrated courtezan" who flou- 
rished in the reign of Louis Xlil. She was the mistress of the 
unfortunate Cinq-Mars, and, after his death, of all the world. 
It is at this interesting period that the tragic muse of M. Hugo 
takes up this interesting personage. Besides her numerous admirers 
amongst the young men of fashion, there is an humbler personage, 
one Didier, whom she loves, and who (kept in ignorance of who 
she is) loves herin return, but honourably. Didier being admitted 
to an evening rendezvous just after [he Marquis de la Savary, the 
latter is attacked by four assassins in the street, under Marion's 
window. Uidier jumps out and saves him. They both return to 
Marion's apartments, where Didier is disgusted with the familiarity 
with which the young courtier treats his adorable Marie, and re- 
solves to take future vengeance of him he had just saved. About 
ihis lime, an edict of the king is published, at the instigation of 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, denouncing death to all parties to any 
duel. This proclamation has hardly been promulgated, when Didier 
meets Savary, insults him, and they fight. Marion, alarmed by the 
noise, rushes out, and, ignorant of the edict, calls the guard. Didier 
is seized ; Savary escapes by feigning to have been killed — but he, 
in disguise, attends the empty coffin, inscribed with his own name, 
to the chateau of his aged uncle, the Comte de Nangis, Didier 
is conveyed to prison, whence he escapes by the aid of, and in 
company with, Marion, and they join a party of strolling players, 
who arrive at the castle almost with the funeral. Savary — gay, ge- 
nerous, and giddy — assists merrily at his own funeral, but has the 
indiscretion to betray Didier to one of the satellites of the cardinal, 
and to open Didier's eyes to the real name and occupation of his 
chaste Marie. Didier, indignant, now rejects her with disdain ^ and 
Savary, too soon disclosing the secret of his own existence, is, with 
Didier, seized and condemned to death. The old uncle and Ma- 
rion supplicate Louis XII 1. for their lives, but in vain. His jester, 
L'Angely, strives to move him by representing them as two excellent 

* She was bocn about the y«ai 16116 ; het real Damb ii iiad lu baie been Maiie- 
Addc Giappin ; uod that name happeiiiD); lu be fuund in a burial register uf 1741, 
wiih a. note that she had been thrice a widow, and,naa 134 years old, some writers 
think that this was MarioH/ but there is ao eiidence of the identity. 
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to cut his majesty's throat in a coupe gorge, into which he had 
been itivejgled by a corammi prostiiute, and to deliver him the 
rojal bodj iii a sack. Intending to escape, after the catastiophe, 
out of Trance, he has disguised his unfortunate daughter m male 
attire to facilitate their evasion. By a series of accidents, she falls 
ill ^vith the murderers, and is stabbed instead of the king, and the 
body, yet living, is stuffed into a sack and delivered over to Tri- 
boidet, wlio, when he proceeds to enjoy his vengeance, by looking 
on the murdered seducer, draws out from tlie bag the yet living 
body of his child, who has just breath enough left to tell her 
story before she dies. The unhappy jester goes, as he well niight, 
distracted, but recovers enough lo end the piece a la Marion de 
Lorme — 

' Triboulel. — J'ai tufe mon enfant — J'ai ta6 mon enfant ! 

— Tl lombesvT le pave.' 
These catastrophes may have truth and grandeur, but at least 
there is no great variety. Shakspeare would hardly have made 
two immediately successive tragedies end with 'on tomhe sur 
la pave,' But now our readers will ask, why was this piece sup- 
pressed? Was it for its immorality? No — immorality more tla- 
grant, if it be possible, has heeu tolerated. Was it for degrading 
all the great names of France, which ore exhibited in the vilest 
colours ? No ; such libels were in favour at the new court. Was 
it for exposing to the hatred of die nation a king who had hitherto 
been a favourite, and to public contempt the royal office and 
authority ? No ; Louis Philippe, if he felt, would not have ex- 
pressed any interest about any of his predecessors. What then 
could be the cause of so extreme a measure as the despotic 
suspension of such a drama by such an author ^ M. \ ictor Hugo 
will not venture to tell us openly — but he sa\s that the cause was 
in one line of the piece, which gave rise to an interpretation of 
which he had never dreamed, and which, so mutli does he ablior 
the imputed allusion, he will not designate We have twice read 
the play to discover this mysterious line, and we think we have 
had llie good fortune to tind it — it is this : Triboulet, in reproach- 
ing a circle of courtiers of illustrious name, some of whom he sus- 
pected of carrying off his child, (for he at this period did not 
know the real offender,) exclaims — 

' Non il n'sjijiartient jioint i ces grandes raaisons 

D'avoir dt^s cceurs si has sous d'anssi liers litaaons! 

Non, vous n'en 6tea jias !■ — Au milieu des huees, 

Fos merei aux laquais se sonl proslUuees ! 

Vbus Sles tons batards ! ' 
M. Hugo never thouglil of it, but pit, box, and gallery recollected 
in an instant, that the father of Louis Philippe — Louis Egalite — 
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' U maUeur ciloyen de la France' — bad, in the days of llie C(hi- 
vention, ibougbt to ingratiate himself with the mob b; ileiiyiiig 
diat he was a Bourbon — by claimiDg for himself the honour of 
bastardy, and alleging that he was the produce of f&e athdtery of 
hi$ mother with a stable-boy ! The allegation itself was ' ms false 
U bell ' — but the fact of the degenerate wretch having nude it 
wa* notorious. The sensation in the theatre was, as it could not 
fail to be, tremeTidota — 'the line,' aays Hugo, 'was a rat-hat 
Itrand ' — it was clear that such an inflammatory provocative lo 
sedition could not be repeated — and the piece was illegally and 
arbitrarily, but most properly, prohibited. 

And here we must observe on one of those little retributive 
circumstancei which — better even than more important eventft— 
must bring home to the bosom of M. Hugo himself — we win 
not say the inconsistency, nor the ingratitude, nor the illegali^ 
of his participation in the Revolution of July — but its absoidi^, 
its folly, its fruitlesaness. In his preface to Marion de Lmme, 
written i» August, 18.^1, he gives way to a Pindaric enthusiasm 
for the ' liberty of the stage, won, like all other public liberties, 
by die admirable revolution of July;' and, as a signal subject 
of uiumph, remarks, that this play, acted with such success in 
regenerated France, 'would, under the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, have been destined to eternal exclusion from the stage.* 
Well — his very next preface, written in the veiy next year, exhales 
an ifldignaiit sorrow fur the total failure of the ' admirable Re- 
volution.' ' The Vixiert of the King of the Barricades ' have com- 
mitted an enormity of despotism, unA^noicn — unheard-of in the 
wont of former titnes ; and the repressive police of Charles X. 
BMumea th« -vr >•( lenient precaution, compared with the Turkish 
(ditiiM quel piichalick vivons-novn ?) of Louis Philip 
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were seen at nlglit, on the same horse, making for the banks of 
the Tiber ; one was a corpse, the other the murderer. Who were 
they? — brothers 1 What the cause of quarrel? — a mistress! 
Who that mistress? — their sister!! An infant had been the pro- 
duce of the incest — it survived — it lives — 'tis Gennaro, the hero of 
the piece : — the mother is Lucrec^e Borgia, This Gennaro, in pro- 
cess of time, bis mo(A(?r sees by accident — she falls in love with him, 
and follosvs him to Venice in disguise. He feels towards her a kind 
of attraction, but without any suspicion that she is Lucr^ce Borgia, 
whose very name he, from the reputation of her crimes, detests so 
enthusiastically, that he defaces, in a moment of indignation, the 
escutcheon of her arms over the gate of the palace of her (fourth) 
husband, Don Alpbonso d'Este ! Lucrece, indignant at the 
affront, but ignorant of its author, solicits vengeance from Don 
Alpbonso. He grants it. She urges tbat the otTender may be 
pursued, Alphonso answers, — that he is already taken. She 
insists on satiating her vengeance by being present at the con- 
demnation; but, before he is introduced, she makes her,busband 
swear that be he who he may, however born, however allied, bow- 
ever near and dear, even to Don Alphonso himself — he shall die. 
The Don, who bad discovered, by his spies, his wife's inclina- 
tion for the author of the insult, and who already meditated Italian 
vengeance on liim and on her, readily grants her desire, and 
contirms it by a solemn oath. He had indeed before prepared 
both sword and poison to rid himself of at least one of them. 
When, however, Gennaro is introduced, Lucretia discovers, with 
horror, that she had obtained the condemnation of her son. She 
suddenly endeavours to retract. Then follows a scene, very well 
written, in which she endeavours to cajole Don Alphonso into 
mercy. He, seeing in this sudden change only a confirmation of 
his jealousy, becomes but the more resolved; but affects a playful 
tenderness and gallantry for her, and excuses his refusal by his 
devotion to her wishes and his zeal for her character. At last he 
throws off the mask, upbraids her with the crimes of herself and 
her family, and only gives her the choice of whether her favourite 
shall die by poison or the sword. She, still not daring to own the 
real cause of her interest, chooses the poison. Alphonso consents, 
on condition that she shall herself administer it. The criminal is 
then re-introduced. Don Alphonso affects clemency, forgives him 
the nocturnal indiscretion, and invites him to drink some wine of 
Syracuse, poured out by the fair hands of the Duchess. She, 
knowing that a bravo is hidden behind the arras, ready to cut 
Gennaro'a throat on the instant, complies in desperation : the 
doMe is given and taken, and Don Alphonso leaves them — * to 
spend the last quarter of an hour of her gallant's life together,' 
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t^t thv IVu W4» tkvvned : Luci^ce has an infallible antidote 
)ii^itiii»t tixe <i\i<t oi th« |Mtsou. She tells Gennara of his danger, 
SUtl hSki-v- him the 3ntitiut« : he refuses to believe her : he thinks 
tbtt ullvic^ liratighc frum the hands of Lucrece Borgia can he only 
)>uiM>ti : Uk luaJs bcr woh the bitterest reproaphes — talks with 
Dtml uiithu»iiiMH of bi^ uukuowii mother — then begs pardon qf 
iMttveu UMil Iter iw huving piurjued her natne by uttering the word 
' iiH(llivr' iKfuie Nuch a luouster as Lucrgce, Every word cuts 
d«v|> iiitu her soul ; but at last he is persuaded to dfinli. She 
;^itv» itiiu Mivan: utuiti of the auttiiute for a future occasion, iiidi- 
HHUa to hiiu th«t ^:xy of <;svupe out of the palace, and blesses him; 
ItV] ill rvtui'ii, cuises Iter, juil ^le l^lls down in a swoon, 

ButUeuuaiu uufoiluiiutel> UeUvs his journey, and is persuaded 
tu jviu -A paitv of tt>e vuung friends at supper, at the Princess 
SttttouiV 'tV- palat:e Negroni adjoins that of Boi^ia — Lucrece 
i« luistivw of both ; the >oun>{ guests are all her personal enemies, 
tor vhliuut this Mippei' is u snare. After a scene of Bacchaitaliaa 
ivti;l)iH^ — thei tiii\l that they Imd indeed ' supped full of horrors' — 
l.UVivcv 4i>pems ^uiiUeuU. tuliowed by a train of monks chanting 
ibv buiwl >t-ivK'i'; »lie reproaches them with all dieir offences 
:i^aiu*l hvi. .i^-<(ujiuts them that they are poisoned, that diej hav^ 
hul u f«u u>iuuie> tv> li^e. and that the monks are diere tQ assist 
tlKw >kil>> 'hv- v'diivs <.>( leligiuu in their last moments. Theq 
t twiji ijllvt* '»"i"Sl "*i"i blaek is opened by folding-doors, in 
ivliivli .tiv- <v\'ii I'it' t;\>tiiiis. Co ^^-h oi which a lictim is tununoned. 
(Vtv MV'V u>^' vvdtus. hut there were six guests: the super- 
Mmiiti>*>^ '1 k•vull^llo. »lu> had come uninvited. He is kft iii 
\\\\ >>\iiM .i|>.iii«<via ulouewith Lucrece. Again she has lo an- 
lumii^v i» hnii ilui lu- is {loisoned, and urges him to lake what 

» \y\\ til ihc itiiiKliHv; lie a»kj whether there is enough to s 
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that she survived all her family — that she lived honoured at the 
court ot' Ferrara — that she patronized htevalure and the arts, and 
some men of letters, amongst others Bembo, whit gave her a 
character very different from that of the ordinary historians. Be 
all this as it may, it is clear that the cliief crimes of Hugo's Lncr^ce 
are pure — or rather impure — invention j even if they were true, 
they are not fit subjects for dramatic revival ; but it is doubly un- 
justifiable to offend decency and sully history by auch disgusting 
fables. 

Hugo's next and last piece, though not quite so shocking, la 
grossly offensive to murals, and still more at variance with history — 
Mary of England. In the present taste of the French for 
historical horrors, our bloody Mary might not have been a bad 
theme, if it had been managed with any Judgment ; — Her political 
position — her personal character — her cruel, but conscientious 
bigotry — the dramatic aspect of the characters that surrounded her 
• — the dark ambition of Pliilip — the tender and innocent Jane Grey 
— the youthful prudence, njasculine spirit, and personal graces 
of Elizabeth— the fury of the persecutors — the courage of the 
martyrs — might be grouped, without much deviation from historic 
truth, into very striking situations. But M. Hugo has made a 
different choice, and produced an historic drama where all is false, 
ridiculous, and disgusting, Mary — the severe and scrupulous 
Mary — is represented (after she has been betrothed to Philip, and 
while she is expecting his arrival) as living in open criminal com- 
merce with an Italian adventurer, one Fabiano Fabiani, whom she 
has created Karl of Clanbrassil, and Baron of Dinasmonddy 
(meaning, we presume, Dinasmouddej — there is auch a village 
in North Walea), Fabiano has, under the name of Sir Amjas 
Powlet, seduced Jane, a poor girl of the lowest class, a foundling, 
who is betrothed to one Gilbert, a carver. In visiting this girl one 
night in her humble and retired lodgings, Fabiano is accosted by 
a Jew> a stranger [a stranger, indeed, to the end), who tells him 
that he knows all his story and his objects; that he has seduced 
Jane, not because he loved her, but because he had discovered 
that she was the only child of a certain Lord Talbot, Earl of 
Waterford, Wexford, and Shrewsbury, beheaded in the last reign 
for his adherence to popery, and whose large possessions had been 
conferred, in default of issue, by the queen on Fabiani. So that, 
by having the heiress in his power as mistress or wife, he was se- 
cure, in case of any reverse of favour, of possessing her great in- 
heritance. The proofs of Jane's birth the stranger has about him 
— to obtain iheni, ai|d get rid of so disagreeable and omniscient a 
spy, Fabiani stabs hinj, but the stranger in falling, throws away 
Jane's title-deeds — and Fabiaui, tinding nothing oii him, retires to 
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Gilbertinvokestlie sanctity of the oath of the Queen and the Chris- 
tian ; at last Mary says, ' what if Ae refuses her?' 'In that case,' 
replies Gilbert, ' we are quits' — and so the bargain is ratified. And 
now her Majesty announces how she means to employ Gilbert's 
life, which he has placed at her disposal. Gilbert is to raise a poniard 
at the royal breast — she is to cry out — the guards are to rush in — 
she is to accuse him of attempting to assassinate her — Gilbert is 
to confess the crime, and to accuse Fabiani of having instigated 
him— and both are to be tried and executed for high treason. 
This happy and probable scheme is carried into effect: — Fabiani, 
of course, denies the treason, and accuses Gilbert of perjury ; but 
the latter produces the purstt which he had received from Fabiani, 
and the poniard lie holds is tlie poniard of Fabiani, picked 
up after the murder of the Jew : this evidence, and Gilbert's 
oath, leave no doubt; and all parties are about to be committed 
for trial — when Mary desires that another personage should be 
introduced — our readers might conjecture for ever before they 
would guess who this personage was : — no other than the execu- 
tioner! He enters, and the Qneen thus addresses him : — 

' I am glad to see you — you are a good servant — you are old — you 
have already seen three reigns. It ia customary for the sovereigns of 
this realm to present you, at their accession, with the most magnifi- 
cent gift in their power.' [This is new to m."] ' My father, Henry 
VIII., gave yon a diamond clasp from his own cloak — my brother, 
Edward VI. , gave you a cup of wrought gold — 'tis now my turn — 
1 have as yet given you nothing — I must make you a present. You 
see that head — (pointing lo Fabiani' s) — that young and charming 
head — ^that head which was only this morning all that I had most 
teautiful, moat dear, most precious in the world — well — that head — 
you see it — don't you? — I give it you.'— Marie Tudor, p. 124. 

If we were to slop to make comments on this extraordinary 
piece we should never have done — we therefore proceed with 
the story. The culprits are tried and condemned. An ordinary 
English reader does not well see how Fabiani could be condemned 
on the evidence of Gilbert, tried at the same time, and convicted 
of the same offence; but M. Hugo knows better, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Gardiner pronounces the law as follows : — 

' Accoi-ding to the Norman law, and the statute 25 Heniy VIII., 
(sic) in cases of high treason against the person of the sovereign, 
confession does not save the accomplice ; nor has the Queen in such 
eases the right of pardon — so that you (addressing Gilbert) must die 
on the Ecaffold as well as he whom you accuse.' — Marie, p. 130. 

'E'abiani and Gilbert are now sent to close cnslody in the 
Tower ; but there seems to have been, in those troublesome times, 
little more difficulty about getting in or out of the Tower of London 
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than tbere is now-a-dajs. Jane obtains admission by bribing the 
gaoler witli a bracelet. He introduces her into the ante -cb amber, 
upon which tlie separate dungeons of tlie two prisoners open. Be- 
fore we can discover which she comes to save — the favoured lover 
or tlie betrothed husband — the Queen enters the same aparlment — 
Jane retires behind a pillar — Simon Renard accompaniea her Ma- 
jesty. She comes to save Fabiani — Renard lo defeat these in- 
tentions. He alleges every reason of duty and policy ; but love 
is the strongest. Renard fails — and retires to excite a sedition, and 
thus work on the Queen's fears. She calls in the Liieutenant of ibe 
Tower and one of the gaolers, and orders them to assist Fabiani 
to escape — they refuse. She exclaims in agony, * Is there no one 
then who will obey me and save Fabiani?' — upon which Jane 
Btepsfrom behind a pillar, and says, ' Yes, I will.' The Queen, 
believing that Jane still loves Fabiani and can only have come to 
the Tower lo see him, is delighted, and gives her full powers- 
orders the gaoler (who would not, a moment before, obey herselfl 
to obey Jane, and retires. Jane knows (we cannot guess how) all 
the intricacies of the Tower — she has the master-keys — she deter- 
mines that the prisoner shall escape by the fValer-gafe — but which 
prisoner 1 — To the surprise of the gaoler she opens Gilbert's dun- 
geon — she tells him that he is the man she now loves, is come to 
«ave, and will marry I A waterman is then called in — Gilbert is 
delivered to his guidance— Jane appointing to meet him by-and- 
by under the first arch of London bridge ; but as they are going, 
the Lieutenant whispers the Waterman not to be in any violent 
hurry. At this moment, the effects of Kenard's efforts to excite 
B sedition become visible, or rather audible — a furious mob sur- 
round the Tower, calling for Fabiani's head. The queen inquires 
if he has yet escaped — the lieutenant answers ' Not yeL' After a 
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queen lejoina hei>; congratulates Jane and herself on Fabiaoi's 
escape — calls her sister — sister in love ! Jane, aatoDished to hear 
of the safetj' of him she had just seen pass to execution, knows not 
what to think ; the queen goes on to tell her that the veiled man 
is not Fabiani — 'Who then?' — 'Gilbert.' — 'Oh, no; thank heaven 
Gilbert escaped.' ' Yes,' replies the queen ; ' but he was retaken, 
and substituted for Fabiani.' This was the truth, but not the whole 
truth. iSinion Renard had observed that the veiled man was taller 
than Fabiani and — before the procession had left the Tower — he 
contrived, bj' some unexplained means, to rescue Gilbert and re- 
place Fabiani under the veil. This part of the transaction is in- 
volved in such obscurity that it is not till the last two lines of the 
play that the Queen and Jane, or even the audience, know which of 
the men has been executed. At last Simon introduces Gilbert alive 
— announces the death of Fabiani, and exclaims that he has saved 
the Queen and the kingdom : — and thus finishes a drama— in the 
preface to which M. Hugo talks of combining the grand with the 
true — and professes to have endeavoured to imitate Shakspeare I 

We must now turn to M. Dumas. We know not whether 
we should not have mentioned him first, for M. Hugo has indulged 
in some very palpable imitations of him. For instance, M. Hugo 
puts into the months of some of his young men in Marion de 
Lorme, represented in 1S3I, a criticism on Corneille, and some 
other writers of the age of Louis XllL, which IJumas had 
already done in Christine, played in March, 1 BSO. We find also in 
Christine all the elements which compose Marie Tudor — a Jea- 
lous, haid-hearted, and hard-headed queen — in love with an Italian 
adventurer — who has a secret intrigue with a young person; an 
enemy to the favourite betrays his duplicity to tlie queen, and 
becomes the instrument of his execution — the queen, induced to 
consent to the death of her paramour by the sprette injuria format, 
and repenting of her hasty vengeance, seeks consolation in tlie com- 
jiany of the seduced girl. The two plays have, in fact, but one 
plot. Tliis seems to us a very remarkable coincidence — but it is 
no affair of ours. We have not heard that M. Dumas complains 
of plagiarism — and we certainly have no right to do so. 

Chkistine is, notwithstanding a few forcible passages, tedious, 
and was on the whole unsuccessful ; but M. Dumas, excited and 
encouraged by the Revolution of July, of which he was an active 

itartisan, determined to take a still newer line, and instead of 
ooking into history (mythology hud died with Voltaire) for sub- 
jects, he imagined what we may call a Melpomene hourgeoise, 
and transplanted the horrors of the family of Atreus and Ckdipus 
into the houses of the proprivtaires and employes of modern Paris. 
His first work of this kiad — at least the first with which we are 
o 8 acq^uainted 
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acquainteU — is Antony. Antooj is— like Didier and GasnErc 
for these geDllemed bave no great origiDality — a bastanJ -mai & 
foundling ; but cuutrives to be received in society, and wsts xfae 
attectiuus ut' :i certuiu Miss Adele; whom, however, he les«-B 
tu au unaccountable manner, and she is married to a Cotlai^ 
d'Hervev. At the expiRitioa of three yeara, Antonj annvF ih, 
Paris, auil writes a uute to request permission, as an old fimmfl. 
tu wait on Mailaiiie d'Heivey. She sees the danger of s^cdi m 
iutci'view, and, to avoid it, gets into her sister's carnage. xaA 
driven away, leavin<j; Aer to receive the visiter; but unfarcxxBaOi^ 
Ibu hurwn take tVight, and run away with the carriage. 
(;uiuiiilj ii> y-Ay his visit, sees the danger — rushes f 
Ihc hiiMv* at ihc c\^-nse of some cuts and bruises — and of cnuc» 
i>rcwi»4:« Muilame d'Hervey, The accident happening alnanc £ 
h4:i I'M)! itiiuit tlivv are both brought to her house, where ha wouadiK. 
i»lt:itli»iMll> *:\d.'>|wia[ed, conliiiehim for some time, and fe btm m 
iijilHittttiiil; ol ii:visinK old recollections. Again Ad^fe se^ Brt 
iUiiv:>'>. o"! «i«'lv tcioltcH tu tiy to her husband, who isqnactboc 
4( '•i>44l>ui^ Aiit'Jiiy follows, and soon passes her oa tfie rrtmL. 
Hi: -ttiio 4 ti iiitflit-Iiill at a iniall inn, within two stages of iMras- 
hittif, Ali<'it(.<: hi: wild:* olf all the post-horscs, and engages tfae anfr 

■ oi.titi Vili':lr «iiitc* — cannot get forward— is reluctandj finc^ 
».• idt, til »i|i.lit, iihI i« I<mI|;cU iu one of the rooms, which the ^pto- 

■ (•.xiio, >' 'l»: I'^'iiicil ut the landlady, cedes (o her. The vaaatB^ 

tv.jf .......it.iimi 4tu b> a balcony. Here we must caUos X. 

|t„„..t. ... \..\\ I.K ..wii talc: — 

\..i:...l ^,y.:.i, . -lit tlu! btikoay — opens the tn'ndnv— etitoa — 
tvilu ifir ihxir luutilif.') 

i rlMat whens htr bed had 6em jpiyj i" 
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time is lost — the husband arrives — is at the chamber door — 
threateus to burst it open — the guilty-woman begs for death at 
the hand of her destroyer — he stabs her — Colonel d'Hervey bursts 
in, exclaiming — 

' Infamy ! what (iti I see ? Adtle ! 

Antony. Dead ! — yes, dead ! — (Thrmcs the dagger at the feel of 
D'Hervey) — she resisted and I kilkd her !' 

And with this magnanimous device for saving the poor lady's re- 
putation, the play concludes — as if all the previous events and 
notorious scandal could be patched up by such an atrocious, yet 
ridiculous pretence. 

Teresa soon followed (February, 1832) in the same direction, 
but with a greater stride. Ad^le's case was a simple adultery 
and a murder. Teresa is a double adultery, a double murder, 
with a spice of incest. We know not how to repeat such a story ; 
yet we leel it our duty to do so, to exhibit the moral fruits of re- 
volution, and (o awaken English, and, we hope. Christian feeling 
to what is passing in that country, which we seem to have taken 
for our model. 

Colonel Delaunay, a French officer, to whom the Restarailon 
would not give even the cross of the legion ■of honour, has mar- 
ried a young wife, Teresa, at Naples, whom he brings home to 
his house, where he had already an amiable daughter, Amelia, 
little younger than his wife, whom he destines for Arthur de Sa- 
Tigny, whom he had known at Naples, who had preceded him to 
Paris, and who is already the acknowledged lover and beloved of 
Amelia. Unfortunately, Teresa and Arthur had become ac- 
quainted at Naples — he had saved her from some serious accident 
— love had ensued — but he had returned home, and it was forgotten : 
■^they now meet, and it is revived. Arthur, not yet lost to all 
decency and honour, resolves to break off his marriage, to obtain 
diplomatic service, and escape from the temptation of dishonour- 
ing his friend. Teresa combats that idea — she shows him, that 
such a sudden rupture will bring on an eclaircisiement, which 
must ruin her with her husband — that if he stays and marries 
Amelia, his passion for Teresa will subside ; that they will be pla- 
tonic friends, &c. &c. He consents — he stays — he marries Amelia, 
and — and — wrongs her — dishonours his father-in-law ! Amelia 
perceives at last that her husband is unhappy — estranged — she 
sees him go to a certain bureau, where be carefully locks up 
some letters — she suspects some intrigue — she happens to have a 
key that opens the bureau — she is tempted to abstract a packet, 
which she places, unopened, in the hands of her father — he finds 
in them the proofs of the double guilt of his wife and his son,-in- 
law. He cannot repress his rage, though he conceals the cause — 

he. 
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be, on the first burst of passion, picks a qnand i 
and provokes him to a duel: but thinks better of it — ■ wmtM 
promulgate and i acre ase the scandal — he begs Anh^a pati^- 
and hastens the departure of him and Amelia for a fbre^a hhhb^ 
to which the young man had been just appointed. Tana, 
on finding that her husband has discovered the intr^oe, i 
Arthur has abandoned her — ' U lache' — calls ii 
Vmd fdlnwpil VirT fmm Utilv. nnil sa\5 — 

' Paulu, when we lefl Italy, yoo must have thought that, u 
a foreign land, you might fsU into one of those mis&rtBim «Uck 
cannot be survived. 

Paul. Yes ; I tliought you might die. 

Ter. And agnitist such 8 misfortane you have no doubt 8 resooro ! 

Paul. I have t\ro. 

Ter. What ( 

Paul. This poison and this dagger'.' 

Quidplura f — she lakes tho poison, and ike footmaOf who turaa 
out to have been profoundly but respectfully enamoured of hia 
mistress, stabs himself. The puivm is slower than the poniard — 
TereM just lives to hear of I'aulo's death — she lakes no notice of 
it ; but while tlte assistants arc busy about his body, she says to 
JDelaunay,— 

' Maku haslo and forgive me while they don't see you — forgive me. 
and tell them, if you plcMv, that j-ou have cursed me. 

fMdiiniiy. My furgivrnrss and blessing be upon you, poor woman ; 
and Uud will nut be moro i«vero than 1 am. 

Ter. PerKi^i.'' [.5&e rfta. 

And with ibti ptut-Hrt ends this most moral and profitable enter- 
luinmunt, 

itul M. [Jiimas's last production, played in the beginning of 
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place, wbere thSy passed, to save appearances, for brother anil 
sister. The lady's husband emigrates — one would have thought 
very conveniently — with Charles X., but the calculating D'AWimar 
sees that Madame de Rieux can be of no more use to him, and, 
after a disgusting scene, in which these two personages blazon 
with mutual impudence — the lady her adultery, and the gentle- 
man the sordid motives of his pretended attachment — the Marquise, 
indignant at such low-minded treachery, returns to Paris. IJ'AI- 
vimar had already taken notice of a young person, Angela, and 
her aunt — the daughter and sister-in-law of one of the old Buo- 
napartist officers — and he calculates, that this family is likely to 
have some interest under the new dynasty. These ladies lodge in 
the house of the physiciau of the place. Or. Mnller; who has a 
son, Henry— of the same profession — the perfect opposite of 
Alfred — moral, generous, Stc. ; but what could such a simpleton 
do against D'Alvimar ? On the departure of Madame de Rieux, 
Angela and her aunt remove to the Marquise's lodgings — D'Alvi- 
mar has a secret key. We see, on the stage, poor Angela, in her new 
apartment, about to retire to rest : she is already half undressed ; 
she passes into the closet where her bed is : D'Alvimar (almost a 
repetition of .^nfoiii/) admitshimself by the secret key — and Angela 
is undone. Angela's mother, the Countess Gaston, is expected 
next morning : she is the person who is to have credit at the new 
court. D'Alvimar, of course, prepares to make himself agreeable 
to her, and is confident that, after what has passed, she cannot 
refuse him her daughter. He proceeds out of the town, along 
the road by which she is to arrive, to meet this lady (whom he 
never saw). As is usual in such cases, an accident supervenes ; 
D'Alvimar saves the life of his intended mother-in-law; and they 
arrive at their lodgings already old acquaintances. This looks 
fortunate for poor Angela; but, alas! the motlier is only thirty- 
one — still young and handsome, and, before D'Alvimar can ask 
for her daughter, almost offers herself. D'Alvimar seizes the 
favourable opportunity, and sets off for Parb with the countess, 
persuading poor Angela that he is still sohciting the maternal 
consent to their union. Eight months elapse. The interest of 
Madame Gaston procures for D'AWimar the promise of a mis- 
sion; (the same device already employed in Teresa;) but the 
price of this favour is, that she, a woman of character, should 
receive, at a ball she is about to give, Madame de Varsay, the 
mistress of the minister. [M. Dumas, one of the men of the 
Three Days, seems very well acquainted with the practices of the 
government of the new dynasty.] At this ball, Madame de Varsay 
appears, and turns out to be D'Alvimar's old friend, Madame de 
Rieuz, who from jealousy or spite, has made it the condition of 

his 
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puiled ! D'Alvioiar accepts this rational proposal: — he lias the 
choice. ' Take care what jou choose,' says Muller, ' it is the 
judgment of God.' D'Alvimar chooses his pistol — the parties 
retire behind the scenes — one explosion only is heard — a mumeiit 
after Muller enters, marries Angela, adopts the child to save her 
reputation, and ends the play by announcing lo Angela that she 
has not much to thank him for, as he expects to die within the 
year of a pulmonary consumption ! It is impossible to describe the 
sensation that this piece created throughout, but particularly the last 
incident of ' the judgment of God.' The exhibition itself was bad 
enough, but we confess, that the worst sign of all seems to be 
that some critics, who affect to belong to the Royalist and Christian 
party, applaud this impious and ridiculous appeal to the judgment 
of God as a ' sentiment retigieux.' They are quite delighted to find 
that M. Alexandre Dumas, whom they had hitheito looked upon 
' as little better than one of the wicked,' has gotten into the nykt 
way — and they exhort him to perseveie in ' thus serving the cause 
of morality aud religion.' We suspect that these gentlemen are 
pseudo-royalists, and not better Christians than critics. But, in 
the state into which the July Revolution has thrown France, it 
is one of the worst symptoms that there is a party of democrats of 
the worst kind, who call themselves Royalists — and of freethinkers, 
who endeavour to pass oflP for Christians, 

The next drama we have to mention is the Tour De Nesle, 
the production, as appears on the title-page, of ' Messrs, Gail- 
lardet and * * * :' which asterisks mean, ive are informed, 
M. Dumas. However that may be, it is assuredly of his school • 
and, even after what we have seen, cannot, we think, fail to asto- 
nish our readers. On the south bank of the Seine, near the end 
of the present Pont des Arts, stood over the river an old castle, 
called La Tour de JSesle. It was to the south bank what the 
JLouvre was on the north. There was a popular fable, that n cer- 
tain queen — which means a very uncertain queen — employed this 
tower as a place of rendezvous with her lovers ; and that, effectu- 
ally to keep her secret, she used to cause the favourite of the night 
to be thrown, next morning, from the windows of the castle, to 
find a silent death in the river below: and the tradition added, 
that of a long series of lovers, one only — called Buridan — 
had escaped. On this fable the drama is founded ; and the lady 
chosen by the authors, as the ogress of the castle, is Marguerite of 
Burgundy, first wife of Louis X. But, as Mr. Puff thought that 
if one morning-gun were good, three must be proportion ably better 
— so they have given Marguerite two associates, in the persons of 
her sisters Blanche and Jeanne, wives of the brothers of Louis X. 
A young man, called Philippe Daulnay, liaving a brother, Gaultier, 
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be Aec]!aed Prime Minister ; and he provides himself with an order 
from the queen for the arrest of Marigny, the actual minister, 
which he hastens to execute. But he is no sooner gone than the 
queen sends for Gaul tier— persuades him that Buridanisthe mui^ 
derer of his brother — wheedles him out of the tablets — and, taking 
advantage of liis fraternal indignation, makes him the bearer of an 
order for the arrest of Buridan. Buridan, then, has hardly ar- 
rested the prime minister, when he is himself arrested by Gaultier, 
and all are sent to gaol. Buridan, in a dungeon of the chStelet, 
recognizes in his keeper his old friend, Landry, He bribes him, 
by a large sum, to abandon the gaoler's trade and the gaol, and 
to go to Buridan's lodging, where, in a certain secret place, he is 
to find a little iron casket, which — if within two days he should not 
hear of Buridan — he is to deliver into the hands of King Louis 
himself. Marguerite now comes to the dungeon of the ch&telet 
to enjoy her vengeance on Buridan, in whose presence she destroys 
the casket; and this only evidence of the guilt (which, after all, was 
no evidence at all) being destroyed, she indulges in the most re- 
vengeful menaces against Buridan. But the tables are soon turned. 
Buridan, chained to the floor, becomes, by a few words, again the 
master of the queen. He reminds her that, about twenty ytars ago, 
Duke Robert of Burgundy had a daughter, beautiful as an angel — 
wicked as a devil : he had also, in his court, a young and hand- 
some page, Ljonnet de Boumonville. The princess and the page 
loved one another : the natural consequences ensued : she found 
herself in a situation in which ladies, in her circumstances, 
do not wish to be : she, dreading her father's wrath and a 
convent, placed a poniard in the youth's hands, and led him to 
her father's bed : the duke died under his blows ! When this was 
over, the lady found the page's presence troublesome : she urged 
him, by a letter, to expatriate himself; and this letter contained 
an avowal of the crime. He disappeared — but he is not dead ; 
he still lives — and the poniard and the letter are also in existence ; 
and Marguerite is the piincess — ^and Ljonnet de Bournonville is 
Buridan ! King Louis is expected in Paris on the morrow. 
Buridan tells her that he has taken means over which he 
has no longer any control, that this letter shall be the first 
petition ofl'ered to the king on his arrival ; and there is no 
longer any means to prevent the disgrace, ruin, death of the 
queen, than thai Buridan should be Constable and Prime Mi- 
nister, and should stand by the king's side to receive the iron 
casket and suppress the fatal evidence it contains — and so it was; 
Marigny is gibbeted — Lyonnet de Bournonville is first mi- 
nisler — and to him Landry presents the casket. Marguerite now 
plays another game — shu atiects to make community of interest 

with 
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with BuridflD, though she bates him more than ever ibe had lanti 
him, and she feels &n incieased tenderness for Guallia', wfcoM 
Buridao (jealous of his favour with her) insists upon exiling WiA 
mutual duplicity they affect to desire a renewal of tbeir anaait 
intiinacj, and an assignation is made for the sane ni^it at die 
Tour de Nesle, ofwhich Marguerite gives Buridan the kej. Thii 
atugnatioo ia destined b; each to be the ruin of the other. Mar- 
guerite places ber mjimidoDS, with orders to assassinate die maa 
who shall enter by the posteni ; Buridau, on his part, deviaes to 
get rid at once of Gaultier and the queen, by betraying tbeir 
amoun to the king — he gives Gaultier the key of the postem, and 
■ubstitutes him to meet Marguerite there at the appointed hour ; 
*t the same time he obtains an order, signed by the kjne himself, 
to the captain of his guards, to surround the Tour de Neale ind 
take prisoners, and bring before his majesty, all who may be found 
there, dead or alive. After all these measures had been taken, 
Buridan discovers, by his old accomplice Landry, (whom he had 
hitherto omitted to question on this most important matter.) that 
the DTincesB had given birth to twins — tvro boys, Gaultier and 
Philippe ; Buridan, shocked at the death of one child and at the 
danger of another, is induced, in order to save the latter, if there be 
■till time, to hasten to the Tour de Nesle, into a window of which 
be climbs from the water-side. He meets the Queen, tella her the 
fate of iheir children, and explains that he is come thither to save 
Gaultier. It is too late — Gaultier rushes in bloody and dying by 
the hands of his mother's braves. While the wretdied couple are 
horror-stricken at the murder of their children, thus acconoplisbcd 
by iheir own contrivances, the king's guards burst in the do(»a. 
lu vain do the queen and the minister announce their ranks, and 
iiiniBt that the order of arrest was not meant for them- — the 
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them M. Alexandre Duoirs's view of the present state of domestic 
morals and manners amongst us, as given in his drama of Rechakd 
Darlington. The play opens* in the house of Dr. Grey, an 
apothecary and accoucheur in the town of Darlington, to which 
a post-chaise drives up at full speed. Out of this carriage a man 
in a mask conveys in his arms a young woman, who is actually 
in the pains of labour, and for whom he solicits the medical 
assistance of the doctor. There is barely time to remove the 
patient behind the scenes when her cries, and the exclamations 
of the doctor, acquaint us with the progress of the parturition ; 
and in a few minutes the doctor comes back congratulating the 
man in the mask on the birth of a tine boy. It is arranged that 
the child shall remain in the doctor's care, that his Christian name 
shall be Richard, and his surname — ' What is the name of this 
town ? ' — ' Darlington ' — ' Then let him be called Richard Dar- 
lington.' Just at this moment another post-chaise arrives; 'tis 
the father of the lady — no other than the Marquis de Sylva, a 
Portuguese nobleman at the Court of Loudon. The young lady, 
it appears, had been, about a year before, overset in a wherry 
on the Thames and saved from drowning by a man of the lower 
class. This produced a secret intercourse, which, in due course, 
produced the present crisis. The voice of the father reaches the 
ears of the lady (as her groans had just before reached those of 
the audience), and she rushes — within five minutes after the birth 
of her child — ' pale and in disorder ' — into the presence of her 
father, and entreats not to be separated from her husband ; — the 
father, who is provided with a legal warrant for the purpose, per- 
sists — the lover advances — the father pulls off his mask, and sees 
the full extent of his misfortune at a glance, and informs his 
daughter that her saviour and seducer is the — Hangman ! 

Six and twenty years now elapse. Richard has grown up, 

■ It IB projier tii statu th^t in Ilia general levulutiun which haa taken place— though 
tha old diviaiuD uf plajs into ocfi and tcenei is nut formally, it ia virtually exploded, 
and thvse modern pieces are broken hy other divisiona. Sometimel the opening iii made 
by what they call a pro/oyue and the catastrophe ia found in an epilogaf, which 
diffi^r only In name from tlie first and last acta o! «□ ordinary play. Sometimea the 
epochs of the diams are called youm/ei — days; tametimes they are designated aa 
labltaax — pictures. To avoid prolixity and confumon, we have been obliged, in the 
■horl analyses we give of the several pieces, to omit the notice of these fantastical 
Bulidivisians, which do not affect the current of the atoty, and are only important aa 
marking that the j/«'ri( of (he new style ia not easily reconciled with even the/ormiof 

the old stage. The first part ol Richard Darlington is exhibited as a /irs/o^nr. Wa 

need hardly point out, by the way, to our readecs, that this same play of Richard 
Uarlinj[loQlibrrow>all that can be called na/Hro(— and some things that can scarcely 
he BO called — from the opening chapters of Sir Walter Scott's nouel of the ' Surgeon's 
Daughter,' — a tale in which, as in many of the same author's, an improbable outline 
it more than atoned for by Ihe beaut^and truth of theiillingup. The A'c-oIcA scenes of 
the ' Surgeon's Daughter' ''~ — i— — "H- 
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the agent of tbe ministrj to corrupt the young patriot. Tompsoii 
calls Richard out of the house, aud conceals him in a closet in the 
lobby, where he overhears de Sylva open the terms of the ministers 
— which are a peerage and a marriage with Miss Wilmor, a great 
heiress. While this is going on in the lobby, tbe debate proceeds 
in the house, and the occasional drawing of the curtain, which 
divides the lobby from the house, exhibits the opposition tri- 
umphant and the ministerialists in confusion ^ it only wants the 
reply of Sir Richard to complete the success. But he has heard 
de Sylva's propositions — and, though he sees some difficulties in the 
way of the proposed arrangement, he still likes it well enough to 
return into the house and to renounce the right of reply, by which 
simple act, to the astonishment of all parties, the ministry is saved ! 
— But the difficulties are serious ; — the basis of the whole arrange- 
ment is the marriage with Miss Wilmor ; for the ministry, to make 
sure of Darlington, insist on having an indissoluble hold over him. 
How Sir Richard has been three years married to Jenny Grey — that 
is an impediment — but the ingenious Tompson has a scheme to re- 
move it, — a divorce. Richard, who has almost forgotten his Jenny 
in the whirl of his ambition, readily adopts the project, and makes 
her a visit, in which he endeavours to persuade her to consent to 
a divorce ; but the wilful woman is unreasonable enough to de* 
dine so modest a proposal. This throws all aback. Sir Richard 
has an appointment with the cabinet to conclude the negotiation: 
he attends, and meets two secretaries of state, the tirst lord of 
the admiralty, the first lord of the treasury, and some other mi- 
nisters; but, concealing his real difficulty, he affects to talk of 
honour and consistency, rejects the proposal, and threatens the 
cabinet to denounce, in the House, their infamous attempts at 
corruption. — Great confusion ! And now comes the Deus px 
machiita. The cabinet is held in the King's antechamber; the 
Qiinisters retire; Richard is requested to remain a few minutes; 
the door of the royal closet opens, and iin Inconnu appears. Then 
follows this dialogue between the patriot and the Stranger : — 

' Stranger. Sir, you do rot know me ; but you are, I presume, the 
secretary of the council, \_Richard viakes a negaliee sign. The In- 
connu adds, in a higiier tone,] 1 desire that you should be secretary of 
the council, on this occasion. 

Richard. I obey, my lord [with a smile and an emphasis on tlie word 
lord], 

Stran. I see you understand me. Be so good as to sit down at the table. 

Rich. I await your commands. 

Stran. Read me these papers : they require instant dispatch, 

Etch. [Reads.] Title-deeds of the lands of iht Earldom of Carl- 

iton, m the coimiy of Devon, granted infie-iimple to The name 

J8 blank. Stran, 
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' higher, honour of being raised Co ihe barony of Wilmor, is, wilh that 
knowledgcofourcustoms which distinguishes M.I) iimas.still called 
plain Sir Richard) — Mr. Richard, we say, is now fully engaged — 
though the performance of the engagement seems as difticult as 
ever; but the interested ingenuity of our friend Tompson — 
who, no doubt, expects to be at least Vice-President of ike Board 
of Trade under the new minister — >sooa discovers a. mode of 
arrangement. He proposes to carry off to France the trouble- 
Home wife (who, notwithstanding her marriage with Sir Richard, 
is still always called Mistress Jenny); and lest she should 
chance, at some future time, to return from that distant land to 
claim her rights, he offers to pass, on his return, from Pans to 
London, through Darlington, and to tear from the parish -register 
the record of the marriage. This plan is interupted, in ihe course 
of execution, by an unforeseen accident. There is, throughout 
the piece, one Mawbray, an old acquaintance of I>octor Grey, 
who has always taken a great interest in Richard and Jenny ; he 
by accident meets Tompson while he is hurrying Jenny away — 
he stops the carriage, rescues her, brings her back to Richard's 
house and presence — and then, after upbraiding him with his 
falsehood and treachery, announces himself as the father of Rich- 
ard ; and concludes the drama, by acquainting the new-made peer 
that he is the son of Ihe hangman !!! 

Although the foregoing is an outline of the events of the play, 
we can honestly assure our readers that it is but a very faint 
image of the impudent immoralities on which the plot^is founded, 
and the still more impudent and — beyond their impudence — 
ridiculous absurdities of the details by which it is earned on. 
Assuredly, we are not so unreasonable as to expect that a drama 
should be vrai, but wc might at least expect that it should be 
vraisetnblable. Assured f, we do not require that a foreigner (even 
though born and bred in a city nearer to London than DarUng- 
ton is) should be intimate with all the details of our manners and 
habits ; but we are surprised that any well-educated man should 
be so immeasurably ignorant of the broader principles of our po- 
litical and social life ; and, above all, we are astonished that any 
man of the most ordinary taste and talents (and M. Dumas is cer- 
tainly a clever man) should go out of his way to select a topic 
and to treat it in a style which inevitably led to the exposure of 
such astonishing ignorance. Sterne says, that the French have 
always the good sense to take a doubtful phrase in its most com- 
plimentary sense ■ and we therefore hope that we shall not offend 
either M. Dumas or his countrymen, by stating our opinion, that 
there is no man alive but a Frenchman wlio could have written 
' Richard Darlington.' 

VOL. LI. NO. CI. p 1" 
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We do not forget that crime, and the worst cause of crime, has 
been in all ages the domain of tragedy. We do not forget the 
families of Atreus and Laius — and the whole tribe of mythological 
and historical tragedies, in all languages — nor^ in our own, the 
Fair Penitent, Jane Shore, George Barnwell, and many others ; 
but most of these inculcate moral lessons — none of them offend 
decency — none of them inflame criminal passions. In the earlier 
periods of our drama, there were frequently coarse expressions, 
and occasionally a gross scene-^but the taste of modern audiences 
has long since prohibited the exhibition of any such indelicacy. 
But, what excites our wonder and our sorrow, in the present ap- 
pearance of the French stage, is to see, of a sudden, the rare ex- 
ception becoming the general rule — to find nothing but turpitude 
every night, on every stage, of a great and civilized people — in 
every work of its most able and most popular writers — to witness 
the enthusiastic repetition of such pieces for forty, fifty, or sixty 
nights — in fact, until the author, urged by the double stimulus of 
profit and fame, has had time to sketch out another and higher-sea- 
soned piece of the same, or of a worse character. It seems to 
us that all this must be the consequence, or must be the cause of a 
general lapse of morals — an universal dissolution of the principles 
of society — in the people who are fed nightly on such intoxicating 
and mortal poison ; and when we again remind our readers, that 
all our examples have been taken, not from the mass of Parisian 
dramatists, but from the two who are universally admitted to be at 
the head of French literature, while hundreds and thousands of 
inferior hands are busy in producing execrable imitations, in which 
all the faults of their prototypes are extended and exaggerated 
— when we remind our readers of all this, they will, we are con- 
fident, agree with us, that the state of the public mind in France 
is now a phenomenon — a fearful phenomenon, such as the civilized 
world never before witnessed. The influence of the stage — while 
well conducted^ ™ay, perhaps, be sometimes salutary, or, at the 
most, innoxious ; and the long period for which it was, both in 
England and France, conducted with decency and some degree of 
reserve, has rendered modern statesmen rather incredulous as to 
its influence, and of course, indifferent as to its effects ; but we are 
much mistaken if we shall not ere long see irresistible proofs that 
it is an implement of popular excitement which requires the most 
cautious attention of governments ; and in France, we think, it 
will be very soon discovered, that the Government must control 
the stage, or the stage will overthrow the Government, and, ulti- 
mately, the whole frame of society. Messrs. Hugo and Dumas 
boast loudly that their genius has taken these high flights on the 
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Aet, IX. — Natural Theolot/y : or Essays on the Eihlence of 
Deity, of Providence; on the Immortality of Vie Soul; and a 
Future Stale. By the Reverend iMexander Crombie, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 2voIs. 8ra. London. 1829. 
/^N a recent occasion, we expressed our regret, that the parties 
^-' intrusted with the execution of Lord Bridgewater's tes- 
tamentary disposition, should have mistaken the purpose which 
that nobleman had in view, and should have given us a 
seriea of detached and expensive treatises, inaccessible to the less 
wealthy classes of society, instead of one compendious publi- 
cation ' on the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in creation.' The regret then experienced has been in 
some degree abated by the perusal of the work now before us. 
In these volumes. Dr. Crombie has presented, as we believe, the 
most comprehensive view of the whole science of natural theology 
that has hitherto appeared. He deduces the existence, the 
power, and the goodness of God from tlie phenomena of ihe uni- 
verse ; he examines and overthrows all the principal arguments 
which have been brought forward in support of Atheism ; and he 
points out those errors in reasoning, and in the philosophy of 
logic, which have hitherto retarded the progress of natural re- 
ligion, considered as 'a science. This is the most original, and 
perhaps the most valuable, portion of the book. On many 
momentous questions, error has been mistaken for truth, because 
truth has appeared in the garb of error. The arguments of the 
Atheist have been admitted, because those of the Theist have been 
logically untenable. Religion has thus been endangered by the 
weapons wielded in her defence, fully as much as by those which 
have been employed against her. On these grounds, we are of 
opinion, that Dr. Crombie has rendered invaluable service to the 
cause of truth — by showing us the inconclusiveness and the inappli- 
cability of certain mere metaphysical reasonings, and a priori argu- 
ments, which have been frequently and mischievously employed in 
support of Theism ; and by applying to natural theology that in- 
ductive logic which has led to so many brilliant results in physical i 
science. It is as necessary, to the full development and rapid re- 
ception of religious truth, that we should discard the a priori rea- 
sonings of Locke and Clarke, aa it was necessary, in another field, 
to reject the fictitious principles and gratuitous assumptions by 
ivhich Descartes and others endeavoured to guess at nature, and to 
anticipate the results of experience. A brief examination of the 
theological arguments of Locke and Clarke will be sufiicient to 
show that they are calculated to confirm rather than to remove the 
doubts and difficulties of the honest sceptic. 

Nothing, 
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and effects. Dr. Clarke undertakes to demonstrate that there is a 
first cause, by showing that an infinite series involves the absurdity 
of an existence without a cause. His argument is this: — * If we 
consider endless progression as one series by itself, it is plain — 
first, that it has no cause of existence^ ab extra, because the series 
contains within itself everything that ever was ; and, secondly, that 
it has no cause of existence within itself, because not an individual 
of the series is self-existent or necessary. And where no part is 
necessary, the whole cannot be necessary. Therefore it is without 
a cause of its existence.' Now what does this vaunted demon- 
stration really amount to? Simply to this : the atheistical hypo- 
thesis of an mfinite series implies an existence without a cause ; 
therefore the hypothesis is false ; and there must be a first cause. 
Here we have a direct contradiction. It is self-evident, that a first 
cause cannot have had a previous cause. Dr. Clarke's demon- 
stration, therefore, when strictly stated, is neither more nor less 
than this : — there can be no existence without a cause ; therefore, 
there must have been an existence without a cause. The fact is, 
that a finite mind can form no adequate conception of infinite 
existence ; and, so far from being capable of reasoning from it> is 
unable to comprehend the non-existence of a beginning. That 
which we call a first cause must be self-existent ; for if brought 
into being by anything else, it could not be an original cause. 
Hence, our notion of a first cause necessarily involves the idea 
of an existence without a cause ; and it is impossible to confute 
the Atheist by arguments derived from abstract causation ^ for, he 
answers^ if the Deity can exist without a cause^ the system of the 
universe may also exist without one. 

Where principles^ true in themselves, are received upon erro- 
neous evidence, there is always some danger lest the inquiring 
mind should reject the conclusion upon discovering the falsehood 
of the premises. While its foundations are unsound, the temple 
will be insecure. When the intelligent student in moral science 
finds that Locke and Clarke pretend to demonstrate the existence 
and attributes of God, by abstract arguments and a priori reason- 
ings, he will naturally, and almost necessarily infer, that these 
eminent Theisis were ignorant of the principles of accurate and 
philosophic logic ; or else, that the truths of natural religion are 
placed beyond the cognisance of the human faculties. But how 
few are competent to convict Locke and Clarke of errors in the 
conduct of the human understanding? and how many will be 
ready to rest upon the authority of those celebrated names, and to 
conclude, without further inquiry, that the principles which such 
intellects failed to prove cannot in themselves be true ? It was, 
therefore, of the last importance to the cause of religion, to point 

out 
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[ ihe Individual cases wliicli come within our experience, and 
erefore a principle, or law, as universal, wherever human agency 
^Etends, as is Ihe law of gravitation experienced on the surface of 
tur globe. If it be admitted that gravitation is the cause of the 
potions of the heavenly bodies, it cannot be consistently denied 
^Bt intelligence is the cause of the regularity and order, and con- 
currence of means to ends, observable in the universe. If we 
apply to theology the inductive philosophy which Bacon directed 
to physics, it will be seen that the truths of natural religion rest 
on the same foundation as the truths of material acience. When 
the philosophy of causes, and the metaphysical reasoning of the 
schools, shall be completely banished from theology, as they have 
already been from physical inquiry, the doctrine of theism will be 
consistently denied by those only who reject the ' Principia' of 
Newton. 

The present work of Dr. Crombie must be regarded as supplying 
an important desideratum in theological literature, inasmuch as in 
the popular and greatly celebrated treatise of Paley, the rules of 
logical investigation are not always strictly and consistently applied. 
Paley docs not go to the bottom of his subject. His leading argu- 
ment frequently involves a petiiio prindpii. When he says, ' there 
cannot be a design without a designer — contrivance without a con- 
triver,' he takes for granted that which he ihould prove. The 
atheist afKrms, that in the series of events which we observe in 
nature there is neither design nor contiivance ; and this affirma- 
tion cannot be disproved by the contrary affirmation of the theist, 
that design and contrivance exist. It is self-evident that there 
cannot be contrivance without a contriver — design without a de- 
signer. But the question at issue between the atheist and the 
theist is this, — Is there contrivance? — is there design? — and no 
approach can be made towards the solution of this question by 
assuming that which is denied. Is the regular sequence of events 
observed in nature, the effect of contrivance, or of some other 
antecedent? This is the question. — How is it to be solved? 
Our esperience does not extend to the origin of natural pheno- 
mena, and therefore we can have no right, as far as our direct and 
immediate experience is concerned, either to affirm or to deny what 
the origin of such phenomena may have been, tn human affairs, 
however, we have direct and immediate experience, that intelli- 
gence and design are the origin of order, regularity, and the con- 
currence of means to ends ; and from this fact, which we know to 
be true in itself, we infer, according to the strict principles of in- 
ductive logic, that intelligence and design are the origin, ante- 
cedent, or cause of the order, regularity, and concurrence of 
means to cndsj which wc perceive in nature. lu this full develope- 
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ot the inductive logic, and be left it to other and mac* JtilM 
bands to do for theolc^y that which Bacon did for nhjiiri <i^ 
pelling the atheist to one or other of these altcnuti*es : chher to 
dco; that we have any evidence of human intelligence^ or to adnt 
tbe cxialeiice of a divine Intelligence. 

Dr. Crombie has devoted many pages of bis wor^ to an o- 
ponure of llit fallacies of Hiime, the subtleties of Drumoiond, and 
tbc dugtiias of Spinoza. 

The hjpolliesiff of the eternity of this globe, and its vcretablt 
md animal beings, is satis fac tori I y disproved by an appeal to 
various geological facts ; and man is shown to be a comparativeij 
recent cieation.* The fanciful cosmologies which Buffoo and oifaer 
tpeculatists have been pleased to invent, our author assails some- 
times with ridicule, and sometimes with argument. His proofs of 
the divine intelligence are drawn solely from the phenomena of 
nature : — the planetary system — the phjsical constitution of our 
globe — its adaptation to the growth and sustenance of the animal 
and vegetable creation ; and more especially he dwells on the 
wonderful means by which man and the brute species are supplied 
witb the requisites essential to life and happiness — air, water food 
and clothing. The phenomena seem judiciously chosen, as calcu- 
lated to amuse and interest the reader, and ihey are forcibly applied 
to tlie subject in question. But, though the urguments drawn 
from the laws and affections of brute matter are amply sufficient 
to eiince the necessity of an intelligent and designing cause, yet it 
is when we leave the wonders of the material world, and ascend 
into a higher grade of existence — vihere life, instinct, and thought, 
ate combined with physical organization — that we discover tbe 
most striking instances of creative wisdom. Here the niecbanical 
and chemical agencies — the vital powers — the attractions and 
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contain its winter stock, and conatructing it of that form which is 
demonstrably the strongest, and the most convenient, it seems the 
extravagance of absurdity to suppose, that the instinct by which it is 
directed is the offspring of ignorance. The phenomenon, indeed, is 
one of the most extraordinary that the animal world presents to our 
contemplation. It must be evident to every one who has given the 
least attention to the obvious properties of different figures, tbat there 
are only three which will admit the junction of their sides, without 
any vacant spaces between them — al[ the figures being equal and 
similar ; namely, the square, the equilateral triangle, and the hexa- 
edron; of these, the last is the strongest and the most convenient. 
In this form, then, we find that all the ceils are constructed. This is 
a curious and wondei'ful fact ; and, what is equally remarkable, the 
middle of every cell, on one side, is directly opposite to the point 
where the three partitions meet on the opposite side. By this posi- 
tion, the cell receives additional strength. This is not all. If human 
ingenuity were to contrive a cell, which would require the least ex- 
penditure of material and labour, it would be a question, not easily 
solved, at what precise angle the three planes whicli compose the 
bottom ought to meet. The late celebrated mathematician, Maclaurin, 
by a flusionary calculus, determined precisely the angle required ; 
and he found, by the most exact mensuration the subject would 
admit, that it is the very angle in which the three planes in the bottom 
of a cell of a honey-comb do actually meet. The same curious fact 
was ascertained by a German mathematician ; — Reaumur, presuming 
that the angles were adopted for the purpose of saving material, 
proposed to Koenig, a mathematician of eminence, that he should de- 
termine what should be the angles of a hexagonal cell, with a pyra- 
midal base, to require the least material. By the infimtiomal calculus, 
he ascertained that the greatest angle should be 109° S6', and the 
smaller 70° 34' — the very angles which the insect adopts. What an 
astonishing coincidence is this! A profound mathematician is re- 
quired to solve a very difficult problem ; and it is found that his con- 
clusion, gained by the exercise of considerable ingenTiity and deep 
thought, was practically exhibited in the operations of the bee. How 
few are capable of that scientific investigation which this insect illus- 
trates by its practice ? It seems the extravagance of folly to believe, 
that out of the numerous different combinations of which two angles 
Kre susceptible, that which most saves labour and material should be 
adopted by random chance or blind necessity.' 

A bird's nest presents a phenomenon nearly as wonderful 
BH the cell of the bee. This object is so familiar to us, that it 
excites little or no curiosity ; but let it be shown to a person ca- 
pable of reflection, who had never seen such a structure ; let him 
examine the materials of which it is composed — their admirable ap- 
titude for the purpose which it answers, the convenience of its form 
for the shape and the warmth of its inhabitants — the lightness, the 
firmness — the neatness with which its materials are twisted and in- 
terwoven ; 
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^■trithout faking it off, or leaving itseif nalted ? If ingenuity and fore- 
I^Kight are denied to the in.^ect, its instinct sliows tlial there ia wisdom 
l^i^omewhere. Do we look for intelligence in a senseless necessity? 

■ ' How absurd soever the hypothesis may be, and how repugnant 
^ soever to the known and established operations of nature, that man 
_ was formed by chance or by necessity, instantaneously perfect and in 
a state of full maturity, it is evident that, admitting the possibility of 
^fcoch an origin, he must have perished immediately after his formation. 
^JStow was his animal frame to have been supported ? Did he know 
jkbatit required aliment for ita sustenance 1 He came into the world 
lusceptible of pain and pleasure, but totally ignorant of his necessities, 
ffd equally unacquainted with the meansof supplying them. He feels, 
j>e shall suppose, the pain of hunger and thirst ; but does he know 
Jbe cause, or is he acquainted with the means of relieving them ? — 
certainly not. He is as ignorant that the fruits of the earth would 
satisfy his hunger, or the water of the brook quench hia thirst, as the 
new-born babe ; and if he knew that they would answer these ends, 
how does he know the mode of administering them ? Howdoes he 
know that his food ia to be received by the mouth, masticated by the 
teeth, and transmitted to the stomach? And, if he knew all this, 
who teaches him — or how does he know to put the appropriate muscles 
in motion, when he is ignorant even that a muscle exists ? To refer 
us to nature, is to ascribe intelligence to a name, or to an abstract 
conception. To tell us that he is taught by instinct, is not to remove, 
but to shift the difficulty. Instinct implies something implanted. By 
whom is it implanted 1 — or, we will dismiss the name, though offered 
by the atheist, lest we should seem to beg the question, and observe, 
that an animal acts either with knowledge, or by knowledge, liwtih 
l(nowledge, as implying an acquaintance with means and ends, how 
can that be acquired without experience ? Its existence is impossible. 
If 6y knowledge, which implies an ignorance in itself of means and 
ends, then that knowledge is not its own, and must be referred to an 
Intelligent Author, acting in it, either mediately or immediately. In 
short, if there is knowledge, it must either be acquired or implanted. 
If the former alternative be impossible, the latter necessarily follows. 
No truth, then, can be more evident than this, — that if man had been 
formed fortuitously, he could not have been sustained fortuitously, 
but must have perished almost as soon as he came into existence. If 
chance could account for his formation, it cannot possibly account for 
his preservation.' 

This argument is conclusive against one hypothesis. The other, 
which maintains that the earth, in its primeval state, possessed a 
generative power, — that it contained the seeds of plants and ani- 
mals — and that these were expanded from embryo, and gradually 
grew to full maturity — is not less absurd than it is degrading to 
our nature. Wretchedly debased, indeed, must be the soul of 
that man who can reconcile himttelf to assimilate bis origin to that 
■of the mite or the maggot, But if such an origin were possible, 
" how 
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WBnsation can be relieved only by an extraction of the flu idby 
the infant should be nourished* The stimulus^ therefore, to 
^ 'Xninister it is almost irresistible ; the mother is impelled to relieve 
■•^^ Tself ; this is one, and, indeed, singly, a sufficient provision for 
■^^-^^3uring nutriment to the infant offspring. Again, the pleasure which 
«^ companies the act of suckling is another powerful incentive to the 
-X other to impart her treasure to her hungry child. To be relieved 
-Com pain is enjoyment, but there is here a positive and direct grati- 
* oation, both animal and intellectual, which every mother feels in 
.giving suck to her infant babe, and ministering to itis earliest wants. 
X'he child is fed, and the mother delighted. Again, in every mother 
J^li ere is implanted an instinctive affection towards her infant offspring. 
TPhis principle is, in its energy, so powerful, that it subdues every other 
"feeling ; self-love is annihilated by its resistless superiority, and the 
xxiother cheerfully sacrifices a thousand comforts, nay sometimes life 
itself to save her child*. To be convinced, indeed, of the mighty 
influence of maternal love, we have only to consider the infant's in- 
cessant calls on a mother's affection during the season she should 
^ive to repose, the wakeful hours which she willingly passes in order 
to consult its ease and administer to its comforts, her anxious solici- 
tude on all occasions to anticipate its wants, and the smiles that light 
up her countenance when, by the breast, she stills its cries, or lulls it 
to sleep in a mother's bosom. To a sympathetic heart, no sight can 
be more delightful, none better calculated to impress us with the con- 
viction of a parental intelligence presiding over all, and providing for our 
earliest necessities, when we can neither know them nor express them, 
than the sight of an affectionate mother nursing her infant babe. Nor 
is this affection confined to the mother, civilized by culture^ enlightened 
by philosophy, or actuated by religious feeling. It is found in the 
negro and the Indian, nay in the ferocious animal that roams in the 
desert. The instinct also which directs the infant to the mother's 
breast — the instinct by which he sucks, an operation which no human 
ingenuity could teach him — the instinct by which he is taught to 
breathe through the nostrils, while his lips are closed, present, with 
the facts already stated, such a concurrence of circumstances, physi- 
cal and mental, all necessary to the sustenance of the infant, as are 
wholly inexplicable on the hypothesis of brute necessity. There are 
various other instincts, indispensable to the safety and sustenance of 
the animal, which irresistibly lead to the same conclusion.' 

Dr. Crombie having, in preceding pages of his work, adduced 
various parts of the human frame^ singly, and their harmony as a 
whole, with its combined properties and powers, proceeds to exhi- 

♦ How forcibly does the following fact, related in a French journal, evince the 
strength of maternal affection. A woman in the south of France, while she was 
busied in her garden, had the misfortune to be attacked by a wolf, who tore a hole in 
her side. The animal was accidentally frightened, and fled. The poor woman, 
feeling that the injury was mortal^ but, even in the extremity of suffering, intent on 
the wauts of her little infant, whom she had left in the house, applied her hand to the 
wound to close it, and raturning to her chiid, gave suck to the babe^ and then expired- 

bit 
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^^ience, that aaimals with a certain formation of teeth, aud of the 
^^%Rstrononiic canal, live upon animal faod, while those possessing 
"^Nmother certain fonuation can derive their nourishment only from 
^**egetable matter. Hence, when these formations are observed, 
^^die habitudes with which, in all preceding instances, they were 
^luniformly conjoined, are certainly, and from the nature of our 
i^mental constitutions, necessarily and irresistibly inferred. But is 
Mvit only with respect to the inferior animals, that the inductive 
>■% philosopher is permitted to predict future destiny from present 
IM functions ? It is a priuciple, a fact true without exception, that 
■■ every animal function has, in the developement and progress of 
A animal life, a corresponding sphere of action. But is this cor- 
p. reapondence limited to animal life ? Is it only with respect to the 
i; intellectual existence of man that there are powers which can be 
directed to no object, and capacities that never can be called 
forth 1 Amongst the vast majority of mankind, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the present hour, the mental faculties, and 
the higher capabilities of moral and religious feeling, have been 
nearly as dormant and as unemployed as are the lungs ami eyes 
of the foetus still in ulero. If from the dormant state of the latter 
the naturalist deduces the habits aud the element of llie animal 
after birth, may not the theist, by a logic as legitimate, an 
induction as sound, predict, from the present inchoate condition 
of the intellectual aud moral capacities of the human mind, its 
destiny after death ? 

When accurate experience and ample induction have established 
the existence of intelligence, then the existence of intelligence 
becomes a general fact oi' principle, from which other facts may 
i»e logically inferred. An intelligent cause — a designing mind — ■ 
^uloes not operate without a purpose ; its creations have an object 
^Bind a use. Divine wisdom does not work in vain. From the 
^valves of the veins and arteries Harvey, arguing to final causes, 
discovered the circulation of the blood ; and from the moral 
powers and devotional feelings of the human mind, which seem to 
have no adequate and final object here, we are induced to con- 
ceive and impelled to believe, that man was destined by his Maker 
to live hereafter. 

From our innate desires, no less than from our moral powers 

aud religious feelings, immortality may be inferred. It will be 

immediately obvious that, from the instincts of the inferior animals, 

Ktfaeir organization, their element and their destination may be 

T certainly deduced. 

If a naturalbt were assured that a brood of unknown birds, on 
K,|ireaking their shells, showed au instant desire to rush into the 
fvater aud devour small tish, he would as instantly and as certainly 
L. LI. NO. CI. Q infer 
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ling that all things acting oh the external senses are indestruc- 

Ue, we infer that things not affecting the external senses are in- 

-^tructible also. That which is solid and extended is ever-during ; 

it which feels and thinks we, by natural induction, conclude to 

«. the same. Uniform and universal experience assures us that 

t J essence of body cannot perish ; and it is a legitimate induction 

jm this experience that the essence of mind is immortal. 

^^ It cannot be fairly objected to natural theology, considered as 

I inductive science, that in the infancy of inquiry it has been dis* 

„^ 'ured by many gross and even mischievous errors ; this is the 

^ .te of all merely human knowledge, which is necessarily pro- 

ressive. In physics, inaccurate observation of facts, premature 

^ Generalization, and the assumption of fictitious principles, for ages 

"^fetarded the discovery of truth, and in a manner closed the book 

if nature to mankind ; it cannot, therefore, be matter of wonder 

* 4iat in natural religion similar sources of error should have pre- 

* bailed. If the human mind made innumerable mistakes respect- 

* "ing the properties of matter^ how could it escape from error with 

* Jfe-espect to the attributes of God ? A rude and ignorant people, 
^ deriving their religious belief from the light of nature only, will 
i-be polytheists and idolaters. This has been clearly shown by 
1 a Hume in his Essay on the Natural History of Religion. A know- 
wi ledge of the existence of one God, the only Governor of the 
RK Universe, as it is one of the most difficult, so it is one of the latest 
■ . triumphs of inductive philosophy. This view of the necessarily 
« tardy progress of natural theology, considered as a branch of human 
B science, sheds new and additional light upon the evidence for 
c revealed religion. If the first narrow and imperfect induction of 
, an ignorant people give birth to the errors of polytheism — and if 
I to establish the doctrine of pure theism by reason alone was the 
, latest and most difficult achievement of human intellect — how came 

it to pass th^t, in a period of semi-barbarism, the Jews acquired 
their knowledge of the true God ? At the time that they acquired 
this kilowledge the progress of the human mind, even amongst 
nations far more advanced than they, had not been sufficient to 
overthrow the most irrational forms of idolatry. The prevalence 
of this idolatry demonstrates that the belief in one Almighty Go- 
vernor of all things is not an instinctive and universal principle 
of our nature. Whence, then, was the pure theism of the Jews 
derived ? If not innate, and if not acquired in the progress of 
acience, it could have been obtained only by a communication' 
from above. The knowledge of the triie God, which the Jews 
possessed in the earliest and rudest times^ is in itself an irresistible 
proof that a revelation was made to man. 

Q 2 Should 
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Iged ; or 2dly, tliat a fixed duty should be substituted for that 
2 ; or, Sdly, that all restrictions on importation should be 
(gated, and that free trade in com proclaimed which the ' Anti- 
ad-Tax Societies' demand, and whicb, unless it be speedily 
graciously conceded by the obedient legislature, is to be forced 
it, m et armis; — for this is declared to be the alternative by 
K-se leaders of public opinion, who in these days have it but too 
hsch ill their povcer to bring about the fulfilment of their ownpre- 
l^tions. 

K' It is something',' says the TimeSi* ' to set the question astir; for 

^"e 'we are, that if amendments, as well in the Poor Laws as the 

►^m Laws, be not made in the form of legislative enactment, dis- 

I eetly, soberly, but diligently, and without any avoidable procrastina- 

*D, by the recognized authorities of the state, changes in them will 

* made in a far diiferent and, indeed, a frightful form, — from neces- 

from passion, furiously, improvidently, in spite of authority, and 

IB subversion of all constituted power, by those who will plead 

ther justification but that their wants and their sufferings cannot 

(Oiy longer be endured ; and that to them no change is imaginable 

^hich must not alleviate some acute distress, and lead to some yet 

^□known enjoyment.' 

It was upon occasion of the Poor Laws that these remarks were 
made — laws, the amendment or alteration of which, it is quite cer- 
tain, will never be attempted by popular violence ; but it is upon 
the Corn question that they are meant to bear. The same journal 
holds up to indignity what is calls the ' blind and chimerical war- 
fare of the landholders against the wants of the great body of the 
nation.' ' What,' it asks, ' is the exclusion of foreign bread from 
the British market, but a restraint upon the export of British ma- 
nufactures, with the collateral merit of throwing hundreds of thou- 
sands of native workmen out of employment, and pinching the 
meals of all the others V 

* 'Tis not so great a cunning as men think 
To raise the devil ; for here's one up already : 
The greatest cunning were to lay him down !' 
In favour of the first opinion, that the present system of a fluc- 
tuating duty should be continued, there is this fact, that under this 
system 

' the price of wheat for the last five years has been more steady than 
for any other period of five years since 17117, beyond which time 
no official return of accuracy can be produced,' 't 

That the necessaries of life should be maintained (as far as pos- 
sible) at an equable price, is an object most worth the attention 
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foduce ; and that foreigners will afford us ax sure a market 

manufactiijes as they would find here for their com. Let 

I what tlie state of our own agriculture is at this time, — and 

would immediately become, if the protecting duties were 

■rawi]. 

■tiring the war with Buonaparte, agriculture and trade tlou- 
gfl in these kingdoms, far beyond all former example, each 
hhiDg and supporting the other; and during those years it 
foved by tlie Properly- Tax Returns, that the agricultural 
to contributed to the state more than three times as much as 
manufacturing and commercial classes of every description 
i, — So ill-founded is the Assertion, that 'it was the steam- 
It which fought the battles of Europe !' Peace, which, by 
It B few far-sighted men, was expected to bring with it its 
fV^bial blessings of plenty and prosperity, immediately brought 
' [I the price of corn nearly oue-half, by the unrestrained admis- 
i of foreign grain, and thus struck otf at once fifty miilionB 
U the gross revenue of the agricultural classes (comprising in 
t term all who are immediately connected with agriculture) ; 
result was ' a fall in wages and in the price of all other com- 
iities, and a consequent diminution of profit and income to 
■y class of the community.' * This evil may be deemed to have 
a inevitable, unless greater foresight had existed in the cabinet 
a has, ever since the days of Elizabeth, been found there ; and 
funless there had co-esisted with such foresight more intelligence 
Band more reasonableness in the people than ought to bo expected 
"a any country. 

But there was no want of activity, as far as their own short- 
sighted interests was concerned, in our mercantile spectilators, 
when even forewarning failed to awaken it in the government, 
f No sooner was the Baltic open to our merchants, than corn was 
bought up there for importation into England ; at the same time 
1 the continent was glutted with English goods, which, because the 
supply greaily exceeded the demand, were sojd at less than their 
pnme cost, and upon which the foreign governments soon laid 
new duties — not more in aid of their own finances, than, as ia 
duty bound, to prevent the ruin of their own manufactures. This 
might have been a salutary lesson, if nations were ever rendered 
wise by experience ; it might have taught us that, however willing 
one part of this nation might be to see the other ruined by the free 
admission of foreign grain, foreign governments would never con- 
sent to have tbeir fabrics destroyed by the unrestricted introduction 
of Biitish goods. It is a sound maxim in politics, whatever it 
may be in morals, that charity begins at home. 
• Spencu'B Tracts, xvi. 

Before 
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xM capitalist from whom it came was reminded in reply, by 

Hiiskisson, of the luxury of our merchants, 
^ho had exchanged their snug dwellings in the city, for magnificent 



i^^ansioDB in the squares at the west end of tlie town, and who, instead 
tg^ dining at one o'clock, along with their clerks, as their forefathers 
l^^d, were now to be seen sitting down to a tahle, profuse in its variety 
^^f dishes, at six or seven o'clock.' 

u^ Mr. Huskisson added, ' he did not complain that it was so; he 
^Tionoured the industry, and gloried in the success wliich occasioned 
^5*-' ^ *^'7i however, had gone forth, both against llie farmers and the 
^landholders ; and when government, after having, by its indecision 
^^during twelve months, allowed the ruin to take its course, brought 
forward the first corn-bill with the intention of carrying it, the easily 
^deluded populace were excited against it by some who were as igno- 
rant as themselves, and by others who were systematically engaged 
g- in revolutionary projects. Four lives were lost in the riots which 
^ ensued, whereby opportunity was afforded for some diatribes of 
i> modern patriotism in the House of Commons, and for a coroner's 
f inquest to bring in a verdict of wilful murder against a servant 
) and three soldiers, who, in defending Mr. Robinson's, the present 
Earl of Ripou's liouse, tired upon the mob. This preposterous 
verdict was given, because the persons who unhappily fell were 
spectators of the riot, not actually engaged in it. But mob-law not 
beiug as yet the law of the land, nor strong enough to supersede 
it, the old principle, that an Englishman's house is his castle, was 
acknowledged upon the subsequent trial ; and the natural and con- 
stitutional right of an Englishman, to defend himself and his family 
against a lawless rabble, was recognised by the judge and the jury. 
Buonaparte's escape from Elba, just after the corn-bill was 
piiESed, put an end at once to the agitation which that question had 
raised. The measure was too late to save most of the existing race 
of farmers from ruin ; foreign corn had meantime been introduced in 
such quantities as to glut the market ; under these circumstances an 
abundant harvest proved no blessing to the farmers, and the evil, 
which impolicy had occasioned, was imputed to over-production. 
That fault, if fault it was, was not again committed by the im- 
poverished farmers, nor favoured by the seasons; and the manu- 
facturers were very soon made to experience, what they have not 
yet learned to understand, — that their welfare depends upon that 
of the land, — that high prices, when not occasioned by dearth, are 
both the cause and etfecl of general prosperity, and that when agri- 
culture is depressed, the depression necessarily extends to trade in 
all its branches. 

The difBculties of both classes, but especially the agriculturists, 
were increased, when, because of the growing distress aud conse 

quent 
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engagements^ and injured,, ultimately, the interests of large 
>f the community.' The Committee acknowledge that the 
oduced has already been an extensive change of proprie^ 
ughout the kingdom. 

e counties,' they say, * where yeomen heretofore abounded, 
"^"Tig their own estates, which estates in many cases had been 
'^t;ted from father to son,' — (it might have been added, from a 
^ "yond the memory of man,) — * a great change of property has 

^^"^"^l^y taken place. The high prices of the war led to speculation 
^ purchase, improvement, and inclosure of land ; money was bor- 
on the paternal estates for speculations of this nature, which 
time were not considered improvident. Prices have fallen; 
^^l3t still remains ; or the estate has chs^nged owners, and the in- 
between the fall of prices,, and the adjustment of charge and 
^'Xp^ditu^'e to the altered value of money, has been most pernicious 
^^Kis body pf men. In rural districts, from the absence of compe- 
^^ '^^xi, the small tradesmen have been enabled to keep up their prices, 
. ^^^ough, perhaps, bad debts and diminished custom have not added 
.^^ their profits ; but the means of the yeoman have diminished more 
^pidly than the fixed demands on his means ; and on him have fallen 
the evils of an income progressively decreasing, without a cor- 
sponding reduction of charge.' 

This melancholy statement is fully supported by the evidence : 
"•* — and here it is proper to observe, in the words of the Committee, 
"^hat the witnesses examitied were, 

* with very few exceptions, immediately connected with the cultivation 
of the soil ; most of them either rent-payers, or surveyors of land ; 
some of them landowners ; few of them not practics^lly experienced in 
the detail of the matters to which they have deposed ; and it is im- 
possible not to remark a rare concurrence both of statement and of 
(ypinioriy on the part of witnesses brought together from the most distant 
quarters. It is due to them to state that they have generally given 
the fullest information in the most open manner ; and the frankness of 
the exposition of their views is no less remarkable than the ability 
with which they have made and supported their statements.' 

Let it be remembered, as most worthy of notice, that there is no 
conflicting evidence upon this question ; there can be^none ; the 
facts have all one bearing, and there is nothing but political eco- 
nomy opposed to them. 

The evidence shows that agriculture, which the wise legislators 
of antiquity sought always to invest with respect and honour, 
and availed themselves of the ^i|d of religion to ss^nctify, has 
sunk as a calling in public estiQiatiocn. Mo men of education 
and of gentle birth, nor of capital, either hereditary or acquired, 
engage in it now, as they did in the last generation. When land is 
to be let, ther^ are plenty of applicants with insufRcient means, 

but 
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liged to meet their engagements ; pnident men, as the present coun- 
Jr bankers are, dare not Hccommodatt: tliem as they were wont to do.' 
•What are the consequences of all this to the soil itself, and to 
e persons employed upon it ? The land is ill-cultivuted and there- 
e deteriorated. Tenants would gladly keep more men at work it' 
ky had the means of paying them, but, impoverished as they are, 
iiey cannot bestow upon it half the labour they used to do.' ' I 
nh particularly,' says one wituess, ' to impress upon this ho- 
urable committee, that the corn produce of the very best, as well 
tthe very worst of arable land is entirely dependent on manage- 
KDt ; and that, therefore, by whatever cause the good management 
the land is curtailed, the destruction and loss to the countr)-, 
inly of the produce, but of the soil itself, is proportionately 
ted.' .... With belter prices (he continues) the farmers 
^ could employ not only the labourers who are now thrown wholly, 
, or in part, upon the poor-rates, but the superfluous people of the 
towns.' — Greatly as rents have been reduced, the tenant, when his 
resources are exhausted, scourges the land that he may be enabled 
to pay his landlord ; the respite that he thus obtains from ruin is 
but short; two or three years of over-cropping ' generally settle 
the concern ; and men are unwilling to enter upon lands that have 
thus been forced, fur, if they had them during as many years rent 
free, they could not realize a profit.' But this is not all the evil : 
* It must be obvious to every landowner iu England,' says another 
witness, ' that the farmers generally are not as practically in- 
formed themselves as they used to be ; the reason I attribute to 
this, that from the superabundance of labourers in many parishes, 
the farmers' sons do not apply themselves to those industrious and 
practical habits which they used to be reared in, and from the 
want of that, the performance of the work of agriculture is retro- 
grading very much, and the labourers, generally speaking, are not 
near so good workmen as they used to be, owing to this want of 
practical information in the occupier himself.' Now, farming has 
hitherto been, ' more than any other, an hereditaiy employment,' 
' The moment a farmer gets into distress he endeavours to 
reduce his espeDses, and he throws every labourer he can spare 
out of employment.' Before the fall of prices, it was customary 
to hire agricultural labourers for the whole year ; they are now 
mostly unemployed from November to March, though, if the 
farmer had money, it would be liis interest to employ them. The 
poor land, being that which costs most iu cultivating, is the first 
that is thrown out of cultivation, but it is this laud which affords 
most employment. ' Cheap bread' is not the cry of the agricul- 
tural labourers ; ' both their words and their countenances show 
_- that they are as anxious to hear of a rise of prices as the fanner 

himself.' 
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ificerned; where doubts go reasonable exist; and where e 

Umay be ::oininitted.' They reinembei' that ' the agriculture of the 
mgdom is the first of all its concerns, the foundation of all its pros- 
&ity in every other matter, by which that prosjierity is produced ; and 
Hby cannot forgetwhat Mr. Burke has so truly stated, "That it is a 
%7iloua thing to try experiments on the farmer ; on the farmer, whose 
' " ' ' far more feeble than commonly is imagined ; whose trade is 
livery poor one, for it is subject to great risks and losses ; the capital, 
yph as it ia, is turned but once in the year ; in some branches it 
jbuires even three years before the money is repaid ; and although 
'n tlie power of the legislature to do much evil, yet it can do little 
ve good by frequent interference with agricultural industry." 
•ie he general principles, whick are true in ordinary limes, the 
lar drmmslances of the present moTnent require also peculiar 
m.' 
I Qualified as this opinion is, and trimmed ^s it evidently has 
I with the view of rendering it less unpalatable to certain 
wmbers of the committee, some hope, that the legislature will 
tt exert its power of doing evil in this direction, might be drawn 
I it, were it nut one of the ' peculiar circumstances' of these 
Idrtentoua times, that there 19 no confidence either in the wisdom 
1 the principles of the King's advisers — add another that the 
luisLers themselvfea are divided Upon this question. 
f anywhere, however, here it is, tipon this question of the corn 
, that Eari Gtey may be expected to stop — if he can. No 
Htch ohiinous indications of his intended course have been held 
tut upon this as upon other great and fundamental changes, 
rvbat the Movement party have to contend with here, is likely to 
be better defended than those institutions and constitutional laws 
which were formerly held sacred. They, like the government, 
are divided among themselves upon this question. Some of them 
do not pretend to conceal their clear perception, that a removal of 
the corn laws would ruin the whole existing race of farmers, 
clergymen, and landholders. Nevertheless, they aay, these laws 
ought, upon the soundest principles of political economy, to be 
repealed, and repealed accordingly they must and will be. These 
men of the Movement belong of course to the tribe of the Lack- 
lands ; but the Lackwils who have hitherto gone with them, and 
who happen to have a stake in the country, may perhaps be induced 
to halt in their fatuitous career, when they see whither it is that 
these guides are leading them. 

Eail Fitzwilliam, — (Marquess-iiwrus Rockingham, if peerage- 
makers, like Almanack-makers of old, have the gift of prophecy,) 
— a little white before he succeeded to his present title, is said to 
have asserted, that ' the projected alteration in the corn laws is a 
matter of no concern to the tenant, but only to the landlord ; and 

that 
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turned, he was to do no other harm than by iiiideniiining tlie 
nidation of his own prosperity to bring down ati old house upoii 
^.owii head 1 But the evils which may be brought npon a n;iLion 
^he obstinate errors or incurable incapacity of an hereditaiy 
Ifslator afford an argument against one of those estates whicli, 
1 the day comes for urging it, will not be overlooked by those 
> are uow loudest in praise of this radical peer. The decla- 
jon that Lord Milton would pay no taxes till the Reform BUI 
mid have been carried is recorded in our parliamentary his- 
d not among those silly ormischievous effusions ofextem- 
raneous absurdity or malice prepense which remain there in the 
HiaBd. letter. The ministers who heard, and allowed it to pass nn- 
iwproved, standing mute because it served their immediate pur- 
■Vaoae, have felt its effect in that systematic resistance to one tax 
^■rtiich has already required the strength of the civil power, in aid 
m»f the law, to put it down. No one doubts that the assessed taxes 
^nre to be repealed in obedience to the will and pleasure of King 
*4*eople ; King People we say, 'for at the Metropolitan meeting 
■^>r the repeal of those taxes, Mr. Buckingham, according to the 
■•lews papers, said, 

" ' The time had now arrived when the toast so often proposed in 

■ that room by the Honourable Baronet in the chair, Sir Francis Bur- 

dett, should no longer be a mere by- word ; it was necessary ihai thk 

SOEPTKIi: SHOULD BE PLACED IN THE HANDS OF T] 



Earl Fitzwilliam has as many followers in his agricultural as in 
_ his financial politics, and they are of the same description — march- 
^ of-inlellect men, — all of the Movement. There is an Anli-Coin- 
^ Law Association in Loudon, to which, it is said, several members 
^ of parliament belong, their object being ' to procure as unanimous 
an expression of feeling against the corn-laws as they possibly can.' 
If tliey succeed in their object, (and whatever may be the opinions 
and secret conviction of the majority of the cabinet, no one can cal- 
culate upon their ultimate resistance,) a very different expression uf 
feeling will burst forth when the inevitable and irremediable conse- 
quences are felt ; and Lord Fitzwilliam may then find that, great as his 
**' stake inthecouiilryis — that stake towhich.not to anygiftsof nature, 
" heisiiidebtedforallhisinfiuencein this kingdom — it will carry with 
'" it less weight than a bludgeon in the hand of <me of his disciples ! 
What the farmer and the land-owner have to expect from the 
progress of ' liberal opinions' may be seen from the declarations of 
a great corn-factor before the Committee on Agriculture, a geniie- 
man who has been engaged in that trade, on a very large scale, 
J for some thirty years. After admitting that, ' though there may 
be slight defects in any system of corn-laws, it is very important, 
msidering the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
VOi. Li.NO.ci. R teresls 
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We must proceed a little further with this edifying examination : 

* Q. You have stated the great mischief that you saw produced by 
the change, partly in the monetary system, partly in the corn- laws, as 
affecting commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. On reviewing 
the past, are you of opinion that a steady adherence to the existing 
law upon that subject is preferable to change as affecting all those 
three great interests V — * A, I conceive that the subject of the corn-law 
must again be mooted ; it will be mooted again before long ; and I think 
that the land-owners ought, and might very safely make a concession 
in the scale of duty, without very serious prejudice to themselves.* — 
' Q. Would that give satisfaction V — ' A, Yes, / think it ought. When 
wheat is 63*. a quarter, it is then subjecttoaduty of 23*. Sd, a quarter. 
I think that is a duty higher than will be maintained under any future 
discussion of the subject ; and I think if the duty were reduced 8s. 
or 105. a quarter, it would perhaps settle the public mind upon the 
subject, and very little interfere with the protection the farmer now 
has. If I had what I wished, with regard to the existing corn-law, 
(for I think it is one with which the public will not be satisfied,) I 
would make concessions.' — * Q. In making the change, you would yiel4 
rather to clamour than to reason V — ' A, Yes ; but I think it ought to 
he made' — ' Q. Do you think that would be final?' — '-4. No; possibly 
not,'* 

To this, then, we are come ! There are well-informed men 
whose opinion it is that concession ought to be made to popular 
clamour, though they do not themselves suppose that by any such 
concession the clamourers will be satisfied ! * Ask, and je shall 
have — knock, and it shall be opened,' has indeed been the text of 
all practical political discourses since the first fatal concession by 
which the great bulwark of the great constitution was thrown down. 
Ask, — but let your petition be couchjed in the menacing terms of a 
demand, and accompanied with a display of physical force ! Knock, 
— but have sledge hammers and brickbats in readiness to force an 
entrance through doors and windows ! Popular clamour has 
often been mistaken for public opinion; and the one, indeed, is 
not more easily raised at any time, than the other is, in this age of 
delusion, easily deluded. 

The difference of temper and of feeling with which this question 
is treated, by persons agreeing upon it in their views, is strikingly 
exhibited in the evidence before the Committee on Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Shipping. The great capitalist delivers a calm 
opinion that * the effiect of the corn-laws is to restrict our export 
trade, from the want of any re urns being made in articles that we 
can consume, the great article of consumption, namely, food, 
being debarred from importation. Our manufactures,' he says, 
* are exported in larger quantities than what can be returned 
readily ,-and the want of returns is a great obstruction to the ex- 

* pp. 222,3, 4.'"! 
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) quoted by Mr. Poulett Thomson, ' that the lendency of free 
ie was still further to impoverish those who were already poor ; 
^atill further to enrich those who were already wealthy, and to pro- 
duce a complete separation and alteration between both those 
classes.' On this text we shall presently enlarge. 
I Mr. Milne, who is engaged in cotton-spinning and manufac- 
turing by power, and employs about seven hnndred and seventy 
hands in four mills, ' considers the corn-law as most unjust and 
impolitic ; and as one of the greatest sources of the evils under 

* which the labouring classes, and iu fact all classes, are suffering,' 
B He says, ' I most decidedly should recommend the total abolition 
' of the duty on malt and hops, and the assessed taxes ; and to sub- 

* stitute in place of them a tax on property and income. 1 should, 

* however, suggest at the same time, that Ike total amount of taxa- 
' tion should be reduced at least one-half, if the present state of the 

currency was to continue. 1 think those measures, if carried into 
effect, would relieve the country, and I think nothing else wilt.' 
He thinks that if the small notes were re-issued, it might have the 
same effect in relieving the people as a reduction of taxes ; 
though, of the two w«ys for restoring our prosperity, ' by cutting 
down the burdens to a level with the monetary means, or by 
lifting up the monetary means to a level with the burdens,' he 
should prefer the former, ' because, by an extensive issue of paper- 
money, we are liable to a recurrence of such panics as that which 
occurred in 1825 and 182(i.' The fundholder, when he received 
dot. instead of 100/., would not, in his opinion, sustain ' near so 
much hardship as the manufacturer and the farmer have already 
sustained.' When he is asked, whether he does not think that 
the cutting down the burdens of the country would be attended, 
for a time, with very great additional distress ? he replies, 

' *' I think that, in any alterations of that kind, if they are very 
partial, some one party is suffering during the alteration ; and I tbink 
it is necessary that all the alteration should go on at once, as 1 think 
that wouid immediately lessen the suffering that now prevails." ' 
And as for any danger to the social fabric by reducing the 
national debt one-half, and the taxes one-half, he is 

' " Rather disposed to think that if the legislature was seriously to 
set about remedying the evils under which the country suffers, so far 
from it.'' causing any fear or panje, the puhlic would have much more 
confidence in the legislature than they now have." ' * 

James Fleming and James Orr, two Paisley weavers, express 
the pretty genera) opinion of their fellow operatives in that place, 
that ' we might have a better foreign trade, were we allowed to 
* pp. 654-6-7 

exchange 
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Let us now examine the question, as it appears to those who, 
having no connexion with either of the contending interests to 
bias their judgment, no party to serve, and no theory to mystify oi 
mislead them, look only for truth, and desire nothing but the general 
good. The political economists, the greater part of the great ma- 
iiufactnrers, and that portion of their workmen who are deluded by 
revolutionary Joumats and itinerant sowers of sedition, call for 
low prices. The workmen do not consider that low prices would 
bring to them the sure consequences of low wages ; the great 
masters look only to the increase of their own enonnous gains ; 
and the political economists regard nolhing bnt their theory, 
' What is the life of a man to an experiment ? ' was the favourite 
expression of a ouce celebrated experimentalist, in the wane of his 
faculties; and what, in the view of an experimental politician, is 
the ruin of numerous classes, and of one whole order in the 
slate, to a principle of political economy ? The farmers, they tell 
us , are already ruined ; ' their capitalhas slipped out of their fingers, 
and they m,iist mthmit.' The land-owners must share the same 
fate. The forest is to be consumed that the ashes may be spread 
over the land, — and that, some fifty or sixty years hence, larch 
plantations may flourish in the place of old English oaks. This 
mode of culture is more intelligible, indeed, than Mr. Poulett 
'I'honison's system of pocket fructification ; but England is not a 
tiew country to which it might be applicable ; nor shall we be so 
barbarous as to apply it to the garden of civilized society, unless, 
indeed, the ruin of this nation, beyond redemption, is ordained as 
the proper consequence and just punishment of its manifold sins, 
and therefore our rulers are still further to be demented and their 
hearts still to be hardened more and more. 

The advantages proposed, as resulting from the free admission 
of foreign corn to the further depression of our own agriculture, 
are, an increased demand for British goods in the foreign markets, 
and the consequent increase of manufactures at home. Is the 
first a sure consequence? Is the second a desirable one? We 
will dispose of both these questions before we inquire into the 
effects of low prices. 

And here the first consideration that presents itself is this; 
Will foreign nations be as well disposed to purchase our goods, as 
we shall be eager to dispose of them ? Mr. Kirkman Finlay in- 
forms the committee, that when he first knew the cotton manu- 
facture in tins country, which was in the year 1787, and when 
he first entered into business extensively in 1792, ' there was no 
manufacture of cotton of any importance in any part out of Great 
Britain.' 
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*^ do in England. With respect to the new machinery, I can state 

x-emarkable fact ; that a new machine lately came from America, 

» lown by the name of Darnforth*s Throstle, which, when I left 

iigland, was only just beginning to be known, and I do not suppose 

•^'enty of them had been put up in England ; and when I saw the mill 

^' Baron Bouton, almost forty miles from Vienna, there was that 

Luchine actually going there, and I brought home some of the yarn 

- made, which was nearly equal to our own ; and he made it, not 

^'om haying seen the machine, but from having heard of the principle. 

"his shows that they are not much to be despised in the race ofcompeti' 

on.* — p. 678. 

The condition of the people employed in these continental mills 
Jiis getitleman considers to be ^ fully as comfortable as that of the 
operatives in this country,' and he looks upon that of ^ the persons 
employed in cotton manufactures in England as superior to other 
classes in this country.' This is the same gentleman who discovered 
a model for Hygeia or Hebe, in a girl who had been working 
iifteen hours a day at the loom ! The manufacture of cotton, he 
says, is extending on the continent * very rapidly in many places — 
in France, in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, in Austria, in Saxony, 
and in Prussia.' From the year 1812 to 1826 the ratio of increase 
in France was 310 per cent., and in England only 270 : France, 
therefore, has increased 40 per cent, more rapidly than England 
during these fourteen years. The concern is ^ very profitable in 
that country :' a French spinner lately told him that ' they were 
quite overwhelmed with orders at the very highest prices, and that 
they had a most splendid trade before them.' — p. 6*79. 

The continental spinners are gradually superseding the supplies 
which they used to get from this country, and supplying them- 
selves ; and they are ^ raising in number the yarn which they are 
spinnins.' ' Formerly,' says Mr. W. Graham, ^ we used to supply 
them with all yarn above twenties ; latterly they have got up to 
forties ; and now I believe they are spinning seventies in Swit- 
zerland.' (p. 321.) The Americans already purchase some 
cotton goods in Germany, which come in competition with the 
English, cotton hosiery being one leading article, (p. 1 19) Our 
cotton yarn has been met at Bombay by yarn spun in Egypt at 
some mills erected by the Pasha, and ic was thought that the 
Egyptian speculation would succeed. — p. 6b3, 

It appears that all the improvements of great importance, which 
have been recently made in the manufacture of cotton, are of 

machinery with advantage in that manner, and he explained it thus : ' In that par- 
tieular instance the individual was an excellent manager ; and then the wages are 
80 extremely low there, thki it is often more profitable to have an additional hand to 
a particular machine, than to replace it by a new one which requires less manual 
Ubour.' — p. B78. 

American 
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€^s than they cost ? ' To effect a certain object/ he replied, ' I 
liink they would, if they were to have a certain surplus of goods : 
f they make a sacrifice, they would prefer to do it where it would 
lo the most mischief to their competitors.' The honourable mem- 
ber who proposed the question, and who seems little to have un- 
lerstood the internecine spirit of manufacturing ambition, asked 
*arther, if this would be ^ a combined operation on the part of the 
English manufacturers ? ' He was answered, that it would be 
L|i part combined, and in part the effect of an ordinary cause, — 
that is, to get rid of a surplus stock. 

* Would they ship the surplus stock to the United States with the 
prospect of a certain loss ? — I believe they would. I am sure that 
frequently goods are brought to us, upon which money is required to 
be advanced, going to America, where the parties expect to sustain a 
loss : for example, all those goods the fashion of which will go by this 
year. They have got a certain quantity on hand, and must sell 
them/ — p. 52. 

This gentleman (Mr. Bates'" doubted whether manufactures in 
the United States would increase much for a long time to come ; 
because he thought a popular form of government is not * favour- 
able to any business or manufacture that requires legislative pro- 
tection against foreign competition.' (p. 54.) A protective system 
' affords a subject for popular declamation; the people are made to 
think it is injurious to them, and of course it is changed.' (p. 58.) 
We are told, however, by an American witness, that it is the object 
of Congress to continue a sufficient degree of protecting duty, and 
that public opinion is strongly in favour of it. * ^ There is a new 
power created, and a new feeling throughout the country.' f * We 
find the competition of the Americans,' says Mr. Graham, * in- 
creasing upon us everywhere. They have exported to Mexico for 
the last five or six years largely ; to Brazil considerably ; Buenos 
Ayres and Cape Horn (?) also considerably ; and at Valparaiso, I 
think, their imports of the stouter manufacture are larger than 
ours ; and in Manilla and in Singapore, they have also made 
their appearance. Also, from St. Domingo, where we have done 
considerable business, we have lately had letters expressing great 
surprise that the Americans should be competing with us.' % 
' We have done little in the Mediterranean for some years ; at one 
time we had complaints from Malta that the American manufac* 
turers had interfered with our sales.' ^ ' They find a demand at 
Smyrna and Constantinople.' || 

The Americans, Mr. Bates says, ' got an advantage for a time, 
in making what they term domestic cottons ; they employed the 
best material, and it was found that their goods were very durable. 

p. 172. I- p. 54. { p. 325. §~p. 326. || p. 120. 

The 
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,,^ /e rejected it, and in others they continue to receive those goods 
\pilarly. It cannot be called a deception, because they are perfectly 
^re of the filling being in the goods when they buy them. 

* Was it so in the first instance V — (The reply to this question leaves 
unanswered.) The witness merely says, — * In Scotland we did not 

•>gin it till 1820, and it was not much practised till 1825.' 

* What is the object of the people doing it ? — To please the foreign 
- astomers. 

* Does it please the foreign customers when the practice has been 
Iscovered ? — They have always knotun that there is this filling : there 
as discovery been made : it is not concealed. 

* Do the Americans make use of this clay matter ? — I think not / 

* Are the goods preferred on that account ? — No, because we make 
*-.he same goods ; and in the goods that the Americans make, we do not 
f3ut this filling — al least we finish a great quantity of those goods with-- 
tjut any filling. In the description of goods that approximate to 
the American, we are not in the habit of putting clay generally /'— ^ 
pp. 326-7. 

Another witness, to the question whether foreigners are noj 

* much more particular now than they used to be, especially with 
" regard to woollens, as to the length and breadth and weight ?* 
', answers — ^ I should suppose they might he!* (p. 46.) 

The woollen manufacture, it appears, has increased greatly in 
Catalonia within the last few years (p. 81). In the Netherlands 

* it is in a very prosperous state. They are progressing there.' They 
compete with the British woollen manufacturers in the foreign 
markets, particularly in the Grecian Archipelago : ' the whole of 
that trade is at present getting into the hands of the Netherlands 
manufacturers.' 

' I have reviewed,' says a witness, * the manufactures of that 
country with greater dread than any other on the continent of Europe, 
with regard to our own, because they have labour cheaper, and they 
have wonderful means of manufacture. Latterly they have got almost 
all our machinery ; through the great facility of getting into our 
manufactories in England, they are sure to get and carry off our 
improvements They have considerably competed with our kersey- 
mere manufacture of late years. Twenty years ago they did not 
know how to make a kerseymere at Verviers, or in any part of France i 
they could not twill it ; and then the trade of the continent was sup- 
plied entirely from England. But since the peace, they have learned 
the art of making good kerseymere as well as we do/ — ^pp. 66, 69. 

Such are the facts which have been stated before the late Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, Commerce, and Shipping; and there 
appears in the report no contrariant evidence to contradict them. 
Now, that our manufacturers will use every exertion to meet the 
competition in the foreign markets, is certain : it is for the sake of 

being 
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ral or habitual wants, in tliat degree they are essential to the wel- 
fare of the state. Even when producing articles of expense and 
luxury, — mere superfluities of civilized and reSned society, — they 
contribute to its health and wealth; — provided always, that neither 
in the production nor consumption of such articles, evil, whether 
physical or moral, be unavoidably produced. Trade thrives when 
agriculture is thriving, and agriculture sutlers when trade is de- 
pressed. There is no continental government that is not well con- 
vinced of this plain truth, and that does not, as far as its means 
have hitherto permitted, encourage those manufactures which can 
be carried on by its subjects with any probable advantage. It has 
already been shown with what success this obvious policy has 
been attended; that the woollen manufactures of the Netherlands, 
their mother-country, are successfully competing with ours ; and 
that the cotton manufacture, — that boast of the present generation, 
wiiich to the misfortune, not to say the curse, of this and of the 
coming generation, has become Ihe staple trade of Great Britain, — 
if any trade may be so called, — that manufacture is thriving in 
France, in Germany, and even in the United States, 

If Ihe British government were either so far misled or intimi- 
dated, that it should consent to sacrifice the real interests of the 
agriculturists to the unstable interests of the manufacturers, other 
govermiients most certainly will not allow their manufacturers to 
be ruined. They are not so stultified that we should expect this 
from their policy; are we so stultified that we sliould expect it 
from their friendship ? Among all foreign nations, where has Eng- 
land at this time a friend ? From their policy, indeed, it might be 
expected, if they were bent upon effecting the ruin of this country; 
for what Buonaparte vainly attempted in the plenitude of his power, 
by closing the continent against British goods, they might accom- 
plish by opening it without restriction — and falling iu with our 
liberal system of free trade, till that system, in its working, had 
rendered us dependent upon the foreign customer for trade, and 
upon the foreign farmer for bread. Then, upon the first dis- 
pute — for which the party that felt its own power would never 
vant a pretext — an interdict on their part would be more formi- 
dable in reality than the papal interdict ever was in imagination. 
But the continental governments have no such inveterate enmity 
against us, that they should make a temporary sacrifice of their 
own manufactures for the sake of accomplishing the degradation 
and irremediable ruin of England. The French are the only 
people who would desire it ; — because they alone have an hereditary 
feeling of rooted hostility, embittered by so many signal defeats ; — 
and because they aloue could expect to rise upon our overthrow, 
and succeed to that dominion of tlie seas, which, in our hands, 

VOL, LI. NO. CI. s has 
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as all the world could not easily supply at any price.' These are 
Mr. Jacob's words^ whose opinion upon the subject ought to 
carry with it more weight than that of any other person. « Gene- 
rally speaking/ he adds^ — and this^ too, is matter of the gravest 
consideration, — ^ when there is a failing crop here, there is also 
a failure in the rest of Europe.' 

But were the immediate prospect as hopeful as it is alarming, 
and could we calculate upon a succession of benignant seasons, 
even then the consequences of throwing inferior land out of cul- 
tivation would be most calamitous. 

' If,' says Mr. Jacob, * a great part of our necessary supply should 
be wanting from foreign countries, there is no probability that it could 
be furnished, without such an advance of prices as would be enor- 
mously heavy. We must look to our own supplies, if not quite exclu- 
sively, at least chiefly. It is on the assiduity, and skill, and economy 
in cultivation of our own agricultural fellow-subjects, that we must de- 
pend, for all other dependence would fail us, in the day of necessity, — 
whenever that day shall arrive. It can only be by due and real protection 
that the British farmer can be enabled to supply the wants of the 
community ; and if, for want of such protection, he should fail con- 
siderably in his annual produce, the void cannot be filled up, except 
at a cost very far beyond what such protection, expended on the do- 
mestic cultivators, would amount to.' — Tracts on Com^ p. 112. 

Mr. Jacob says, lower down : 

' The preference to articles of the first necessity of domestic 
growth is natural and almost universal. The chief articles of subsist- 
ence in each country are alinost wholly of home produce ; and in a 
country with a great density of population may be only procured in 
sufficient quantity to supply the demand of the inhabitants at a con- 
siderable cost. In such a case, a foreign interference, which would 
lower the home ^rice, so as to check interior production, might, in a 
few years, cause that domestic industry and application of capital, 
which are the chief sources of supply, so far to decline, as to afford 
a less quantity, and thus elevate the price to the consumers higher 
than it would be raised by trusting to, and by duly fostering and pro- 
tecting its home growth. 

* It is on this ground, and this alone ^ that the protection, as it is- 
called, to agrictUturey will admit of defence. It is to protect the con- 
sumer against a price too high, which would take place if a portion, 
by no means a large portion, of our supply depended on foreign 
growers of wheat, thai any restriction on the trade in grain can be 
justified. If it cannot be grown with profit ai home, the home supply 
will diminish to an extent that no foreign supply can replace, without 
a sacrifice of more money than would have ensured a sufficiency from 
our own soil. It becomes, in tliis view, simply a question whether it 
be better to yield some benefit to the home grower, at the expense of 
the consumer at first, rather than leave the latter to rely for such a 

s 2 portion 
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ytrHkn ei liii lapply from foreign countriet u moat Teadi \am at. 

«t^mttolr, higher prices, whenever t. slight diminotioa in the frot- 
fulnMN of a leftion may compel him toreqaire a demand a little bejoad 
w)uit hf uiually want). If the producers are to be protected, it aboiill 
\m cblafly with a view to the protection of the coaBumers. Iftej fom 
llir far larger part of the community in this country, and thura i> the 
fiaranwunt intereat in Rociety. It has been estimated, that if our on 
(frnwtli of wlieat were so reduced as to compel ub to depend on foreign 
WtllitrltiK fur a constant supply of one-eighth part of our conBomptioii, 
NUi^h A quantity would be furoighed, if it could be furnished at ill, 
(which In very doubtful,) at a greater expense than any Bum which if 
would bavti rONt in protecting our own growers so as to enconngc 
Ihani tu rai«e L-nough to make it unnecessary. 

> A HHHiiiii of Hcnrcity may be looked for at some, perhaps no toy 
llivtaiit jiariud. It may extend, as it usually has done, to the coantria 
which I'oiiiniuiily export com hither. In the occurrence of and 
HdHMiill* fiiruiorly, there was always a reserve stock in store, distributed 
HIiiiiHitiit ilf nli>i':t, nitalmen, bakers, and in small quantities among ■ 
VKt'luly til'iitlipr traders. It is not too much to reckon that the liaxK 
111 I lit! hiiiiilii uftlie three great tradeii, taken one with the other, 
Itmiiiinlnil III itiif niiiiith of each of their ssles. To say nothing' of the 
HI'iiWUlDi— wlio, from their more prosperous circumstances, formeiiy 
llitlil n iHi'ftxr )Hirtiiui of their growth than they have lately done,— 
\\w\\' \\M*\ liNVC Vvvw iMnstantly food for three montha* consomptioa 
III U'«t'i W Muoiiiit tiiipix^pitious harvests. At present, when the spe- 
|i|iltiUVi' li<i>U< ill I'oni is nearly extinct — when the rniUers and baken 
tmk'ii I'll ImukI iiiit nioro than half their former quantity — a harvest 
lllklillv >li'lii'i>>iil. itiming on us with so short a reserve, would be frit 
Mlili H'"**! ""VKi'llv, 'niedilFerenceofthewbole,ornearly thewhole,af 
lIlN iiiiihI itiii'lt (if the )i)ieculators, and half that of the mealmen and 
itokht*, U H i|iiHiitity far beyond what we conld ever draw Aom all ths 
Hll(lil liy It'" altratition of the highest prices that vwre ever offered. 
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to a sentence of death against many thousands of the poor. To such 
disasters ive sbould be continually exposed, if the trade were thrown 
open. Without supposing any hostile design towards ourselves on 
the part of foreign governments, the duty of providing first for the 
wants of their own population) would compel them to lay restrictions 
on the export of corn, in the event of a general failure of the harvest ; 
and even if those governments should feel indisposed themselves to 
resort to such a measure, they would probably be compelled to adopt 
it by a fear of popular tumult. Nor ia there any reason to doubt that 
they would gladly avail themselves of our necessities to enrich their own 
exchequers, even in times when the scarcity might not be so great as to 
compel them to prohibit exportation altogether. During tlie extreme 
scarcity which prevailedin this country in the years 1800 and 1801, 
a duty, anujuimng to about Ids. per quarter, was laid on the export 
of corn from the Prussian dvndnions ; and it wax expressly declared 
that the continuance or removal of this tax would depend altogether 
vpon the continuance or cessation of the wants of this Inngdom.'* 

A case, which is precisely in point, occurred in I83I, when it 
was in contemplation to reduce the duty upon Baltic timber ; 
' the foreign producers were so ready to raise their prices, that 
contracts were either made, or proposed to be made, at such a 
price if the law remained as it was, and at so much higher if that 
act had passed the British Parliament.' This was staled by Mr, 
Powles.f whose clear and forcible evidence before the Committee 
might well make the framers of the reciprocity act pause in their 
insane career. That gentleman instanced another case, still more 
directly applicable: 

' I remember,' said he, ' urgent application to the government to 
repeal the duty on foreign rape-seed, which amounted to about 200,000/. 
per annum ; and the government did repeal the duty, They were 
told beforehand, " If you do, in the course of a few years the whole 
of that duty will find its way into the hands of the foreign grower." 
In the course of sis or seven years, the English grower of rape-seed 
was driven wholly ouc of the market, and the price of the article itself 
got up to what it was before the duty was taken off; and the whole of 
that 200,000/. went to theforeign growers of that article,' 

Being, upon this, asked if he was of opinion that abstract prin- 
ciples of improvement do not always work, in operation, in the man- 
ner contemplated bv the projectors, he replied : ' 1 really see so little 
harmony between abstract principles and the practical business of 
life, that I have the greatest possible distrust of ihem as a man of 
business,'! There is further proof of this, in another point, inferior 
in importance only to the corn-laws. 

' The effect of the reciprocity act,' says Mr. Powles, * in throwing 

* Inquiry into tliu RestncliDiii aa the ImporlaliDQ of Furcigo Coxa, p. 3ti-38. 
j Report oa Manufactures, p. SMS. } lb, p. 3&9. 
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^\ possible advantage bears no proportion to the risk, were it risk 

: alone that would be incurred^ and not the certainty of dearth^ the 

^ probability of famine, and the imminent danger of a servile war. 

j^ ' Beware/ says Ben Jonson, ' of dealing with the Belly ; the Belly 

^. vill not be talked to, especially when he is full ; then there is no 

p. venturing upon Venter J* Still less is there any venturing upon him 

t vhen he is empty! There is cause enough, God knows, for 

T anxiety in our dependence upon the seasons, — cause enough, God 

r knows, for ominous apprehensions and for fearful prayer, when we 

r consider the ways of Providence, and call to mind our national 

r: sins. Under the merciful dispensations of that Providence, the 

progress of society had rendered this country as secure agailist 

famine as good husbandry, national industry^ and a settled order 

of things can render any nation in the ordinary course of nature. 

lict us beware how we incur a needless, a voluntary, a wilful 

danger^ for the delusive hope of rendering bread cheap, and of 

extending our manufacturing system, — doubly delusive, because 

neither object could be attained, and each^ if attained, would be 

an evil. 

The assertion that low prices are, in this country, an evil, will 
not be deemed paradoxical by those who peruse Mr. Barton's 
pamphlet. That gentleman introduces a most curious and im- 
portant inquiry into the effects of prices upon the rate of mortality, 
with these remarks : — 

* It is generally assumed by the advocates for unrestricted impor- 
tation, that every decline in the price of com contributes directly to 
the welfare of the labouring classes, by enabling them to obtain a 
larger supply of the comforts and conveniences of life. This would 
indeed be the case, if we could consider the amount of a labourer*s 
earnings as a fixed quantity, uninfluenced by the state of demand for 
labour. But, in fact, the rate of wages is affected in a very sensible 
degree by the price of corn, and the collective income of the whole of 
the labouring classes in a still greater degree. Persons residing in 
agricultural districts, and having daily opportunities of observing 
the condition of the poor about them, can testify, that in times when 
the price of corn has been lowest, not only have the occupiers of land 
been reduced to difficulties, but the labourers in their employ severely 
distressed by the difficulty of obtaining work. It would not, indeed, be 
easy for the most careful and impartial inquirer to discover by direct ob- 
servation the amount of distress inflicted by any given fall in the price of 
com on the body of agricultural labourers ; still less to determine how 
fitr the same reduction of price may occasion a corresponding im- 
provement in the condition of the manufacturing labourer, such as to 
compensate, at least in d^ree, the sufferings of the agriculturists. For- 
tunately, however, we have a criterion of the comparative pressure of 
poverty at different times, — a criterion of great accuracy as well as 

sensibility, 
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KAt iJie extreme of low prices, the mortality of tlie agricultural 
jgtricts is greater by 17 per cent, than that of the manufac- 
wing. j\t a middle price, they become nearly equal. At the 
Btreme of high price, the mortality of the manufacturing districts 
►greater than that of the agricultural by 1 6 per cent.' (p. 11.) All 
ese proportions rise and fall uith almost exact regularity through 
n the gradations of price upon which the results have been calcu- 
But low prices produce also in manufacturing districts aa 
icrease of mortality, increased drunkenness being then the appa- 
during those years when the manufacturers were in 
(od employ, and provisions cheap. 

These consequences are shown by experience to have resulted 
Vom the low price of agricultural produce, without taking into 
the account the etFect produced upon the poor-rates, and the 
commensurate growth of discontent, insubordination, and incen- 
diarism. The consequence of the further reduction expected from 
those measures which the political economists and the ' anti- 
bread-tax societies' are endeavouring to force upon the government, 
would be to throw much of our inferior land out of cultivation. 
Observe the consequences ! A Wiltshire steward and land-sur- 
veyor was asked by the Committee — 

' Could yoii raise sheep for any useful purpose, or for any profit, if 
you had not at the same time a remunerating profit for your corn ? — 
A. Certainly not.— Q. So that— if by any circumstance the corn land 
was thrown out of cultivation, in consequence of any supply being re- 
ceived from abroad, or by any other means — could the farmers possibly 
produce meat for the markets of the towns, unless they had encourage- 
ment which enabled them to cultivate the corn lands? — A. Certainly 
not. Wiltshire is abreedingcouoty ; thegreatobject of keepingsheep 
is for manure ; and there is more corn grown in Wiltshire than in any 
other county, according to the extent of the county, in consequence 
of the immense quantity of sheep that is kept ; and they are bred to 
be glazed in other counties. The graziers in many other counties 
come into Wiltshire and Hampshire, for .^heep to be grazed for the 
London markets ; and if corn gets to a ruinously low price, not only 
must that land go out of cultivation, tut the sheep stock will be very 

sereral distinguished persona, that there was a, geneml complaiot of Cho imperfectioQ 
of the elementary ppulBtion dix^uraealsof this couotty, and that their imperfection 
Ivd ilraogers who wrote on England into ^eat miatakes. It is, indeed, a .subject of 
intelligent stranger, thut, in a country au intellif^nt aa England, 
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of the population ia the constant subject of public interest, the very basis on which all 
f^od legialation must be grounded has been n«ver prepared. Foreignera con hardly 
believe that Buch a state of thiujjatould exist in a country ao wealthy, wise, and great." 
—p. 121. M. Adolphe Quetelet was 'eianiiiied through the interpretation of Dr. 
Bowring,' and as his koowledj^e of the English language may, therefon', be littla 
or none, wai probably entirely ignorant of what bad been done in this branch of sla- 
liatics, when he delivtrcd this modest opinion. 
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* That is, I reply, supposing the same hands now employed in rais- 
ing corn can be employed in producing manufactured goods. For if 
we are obliged to maintain the three hands formerly engaged in tilling 
the poor land, and two manufacturers into the bargain, it seems to me 
that we have made an unprofitable change. Is it supposed, then, that 
the ploughmen no longer wanted in Sussex might travel to Manches- 
ter, and there find employment as cotton-spinners ? Surely such a pro- 
position is too absurd to require serious refutation. The slightest at- 
tention to facts might show that a district overburdened with popu- 
lation is scarcely ever relieved, unless by the cruel process of exter- 
mination. Not one in a thousand of the inhabitants of the agricultu- 
ral districts would migrate to the manufacturing counties — nor pro- 
bably one in a hundred of their grand-children, or great grand-child- 
ren. *' Of all commodities," observes Adam Smith, *' the most 
difficult of transport is man." And, I may add, that of all men, the 
most difficult of transport is an agricultural labourer. Nor would 
the increased pressure of poverty tend, in a sensible degree, to check 
the growth of population in the ruined parishes. On the contrary, a 
state of hopeless wretchedness renders men almost as careless of 
making provision for their future offspring as the beasts themselves. 

*• The practical result, then, of the adoption of a system of free trade 
would be, that, instead of saving the maintenance of one labourer in 
three, we should have to maintain two additional hands without any 
addition to our annual produce.' — Inquiry^ p. 28-30. 

Of all the evils which press upon this kingdom, the increase of 
pauperism is^ at this time, the most urgent ; and that whatever 
tends to depress the price of agricultural produce must have the 
effiect of throwing more land out of cultivation, and more hands 
out of employ, must be plain to every man's understanding. The 
labourers who are deprived of employment must be supported as 
paupers ; and heavy as the burden of supporting that class at 
present is, how or by whom is it to be borne, if hundreds of 
thousands be added, as they thus inevitably would be, to its already 
formidable number ? 

* In the event of the removal of the existing restrictions on the im- 
portation of corn,' says Mr. Barton, * it is evident, then, that the sup- 
port of the agricultural labourers thrown out of employment by the 
change must fall on the community ; but it may be doubted what part 
of the community would be compelled to bear the burden. If any pro- 
perty capable of taxation remained in the parish in which these labourers 
happened to be settled, that property, as far as it goes, would of course 
be rated for this purpose ; but when it is considered that, in many of 
the poorer parishes, the rates already exceed 20^. on the pound, it is 
evident that such a resource would prove quite inadequate. The un- 
fortunate people of these parishes, reduced to despair, and with the 

.prospect of dying of hunger before them, would, in such circum- 
stances, probably join together in bands to pillage the neighbouring 

country. 
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national wealth, that repeal would entail upon us a loss in various 
ways. First, We should pay to foreigners a higher price than at pre- 
sent for our supplies in ordinary years. Secondly, We should pay 
still more exorbitantly for our supplies in years of scarcity ; if, in- 
deed, we were not deprived of those supplies altogether. Thirdly, 
We should have to maintain the whole of the agricultural poor thrown 
out of employment by the change, without deriving in return any be- 
nefit from their labour. 

* Even, then, as respects pecuniary profit and loss, the adoption of 
a system of free trade would be contrary to sound policy. But how 
much stronger does this conclusion become, when we contemplate the 
question with reference, not to national wealthy but to national happi- 
ness I Unrestricted importation would, no doubt, lower the price of 
bread to the consumer in ordinary years ; but this advantage would 
be greatly over-balanced, so far as relates to the agricultural popula- 
tion, by the increased difficulty of procuring employment. Thousands 
of farm labourers would be reduced to the last extremity of distress ; 
while the corn which should have gone to satisfy their children's 
hunger would be distilled into gin, to gratify the vicious appetites of 
the manufacturers. The people of the south would die of hunger, in 
order that the people of the north might die of the diseases induced 
by habitual intemperance. But the triumph of the north would not be 
of long continuance — for upon the first general failure of the harvest, 
the sufferings which t^hey had inflicted on their agricultural fellow-sub- 
jects would recoil on themselves with terrible retribution. They 
would find, when too late, that for the sake of a little momentary 
gain, they had subjected themselves to the last extremity of want. 
A famine such as no man in this favoured country has ever seen, or 
can perhaps easily imagine, would mow down our population by hun- 
dreds of thousands, when the foreign supplies on which we had de- 
pended were suddenly cut off.* — Inquiry ^ pp. 42-45. 

And for what contingent advantage is it that these certain con- 
sequences are to be encountered , and this imminent risk of inter- 
minable evil and irretrievable ruin to be incurred ? It is that our 
manufactures may be increased and multiplied. Are these, then, 
in so healthy a state that this should be desired, either for the sake 
of the persons employed in them, or of the nation ? 

* To what circumstance/ Mr. Kirkman Finlay was asked, * do you 
attribute the low state of profit in the cotton trade ? — Certainly not to 
any want of demand, if we compare the demand now, with the demand 
at any former period ; but to an extremely extensive production with 
reference to the demand, arising out of a great competition, doubtless 
caused by the high rate of profit in former times, which, by attract- 
ing a large amount of capital to the business, has necessarily led to the 
low rate of profit we now see. If there is anything unhealthy, it 
arises from a practice which has greatly prevailed of late years, of the 
manufacturer making large consignments to foreign countries, and 

receiving 
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^ I>roduction? — Because the productbn of their article has been beyond 
ti ^ demand for it. — ^What has caused that over-production ? — ^The natur 
«i.l increase of the manufacturing population, with the improvements 
*• "f* machinery acting together. — Has not the increased quantity pro- 
Lxiced caused the markets to be glutted, and the prices to fall ? — No 
ubt of it. — Then how do you reconcile that with your opinion of the 
vantage derived from this increase? — Because capital, though not 
C"e turning large profits, has always been, I believe, profitably employed 
tapon the whole. — Though the capital has done better by this in- 
csrease, how has it aflfected the persons engaged in making the arti- 
<5les ? — I believe the natural consequence of mercantile or manufac- 
turing prosperity is to concentrate the wealth into a few hands. — Is 
fhat beneficial to the community ? — ^That is a question of political 
economy. — Is that consistent with your former opinion, that the 
"working classes are not worse off than they were before ? — ^The 
"working classes have not the same chance of rising now from their 
situation that they had some years ago; but I spoke of their comforts. — 
Ipo you call that a better or a worse state of society ? — It is the course 
of nature, and legislation would rather add to the evil than improve 
it. — Do not you think that an advance of wages, so as to enable the 
^working men in this country to procure more of the articles they pro- 
duce, would operate more beneficially to society as a whole, than to 
reduce their wages in order to enable us to compete with foreigners ? — 
Nobody would wish to reduce their wages ; but it is better that there 
should be a small reduction of their wages, than that they should get 
no employment at all. — Why should their employment cease in con- 
sequence of their having higher wages ? — Because we have a foreign 
competition ; we make a great deal more goods than we can consume, 
and, therefore, we must have a foreign market. — If those who have 
produced those goods received higher wages, would not they be able 
to consume more, and would not that lessen the necessity for their 
export ? — They cannot consume the surplus quantity of our manufac- 
tures ; they could not give us a return for them.— Why could they 
not consume, provided they possessed the means ? — I should be glad 
to answer these questions ; but it appears to me so utterly impossible 
that the people of this country can consume all the manufactures of 
the country, and that we should raise their wages that they may have 
money to do it, that I cannot understand the argument,' — Report, 
p. 383. 

There is, however, one argument which every one can under" 
stand; if the agricultural labourers are in great numbers thrown 
out of employ, and the rest badly paid, — if the farmers are ruined, 
and the landholders reduced to distress, — the home market for our 
manufactured goods must be injured to a greater extent than any 
increase of demand in the foreign market could compensate. The 
agricultural classes constitute nearly a third part of our whole 
population ; the number of trades and occupations mainly depen- 
dent upon them b very considerable ; and no commonwealth can 

flourish 
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Kit In others of far greater extent; the profit is not upon 

, but upon capital. Overgrown wealth and needioess 

I the same effect in grinding down the wages of the work- 

"^he great capitalist may be satisfied with small profits, 

t he draws a large income from the large capital that he 

; the needy manufacturer must be satisfied with any profit 

an get. The Bolton delegates were asked what, in their 

\ was the cause of the continued fall, for the last thirty 

the wages of the hand-loom weavers ? One of them 

re a deal of pretended causes. One person will say that it 

var ; and another the peace and the orders in council ; and 

\ tell you that it was Buonaparte's decrees ; and there are 

hat will say it is the tithe that has caused the wages to come 

; and another will say it is the national debt ; and another will 

It is taxation ; — my own opinion is, that it is internal competition 

riralship ; one man underselling another through poverty. The 

Itnianufacturersgo to merchants three times a-week, to sell their 

Jtoi and if they cannot sell them in the morning, thev will sell 

h in the evening at any price ; and then they reduce wages.' — 

\6H, p. 70S.) * We have long,' said a witness of the 

fe class from Glasgow, ' considered that part of our grievance was 
2 by the steam-looms, and by the competition of foreign manu- 
'ers ; but we consider that a very triiliiig matter in comparison 
h the home competition that exists among our masters, and till 
Iftdre is some remedy for that we shall never be better. Some people 
"trill aay that, if our provisions were cheaper, we should be better off; 
but our masters would take advantage of that cheapness, and reduce 
B penny an ell off a weaver that will work twenty-five or thirty ells, 
n-hi-ih would amount to Ss. or 2*. Bd. ; and the cheapness of his two 
rjecks of oatmeal would be, perhaps, 6rf. or Sd.' 

This, then, is the sum. Government is called upon to with- 

E'draw, either at once or by rapid gradations, all legislative protec* 

I'tion from our own agriculture, in order that, by purchasing corn 

I irom foreigners, we may enable and induce those foreigners to 

purchase In return an additional quantity of our manufactured 

goods. They can supply us with so much corn, that tens of 

thousands of acres would immediately be thrown out of tillage, 

and hundreds of thousands of labourers out of employ. 'J'he 

landholders must then pay to these labourers in poor-rates what 

they now pay in wages ; and not the landholders only, but all who 

are assessed to the poor-tax, will speedily find that they pay a dear 

, price for cheap bread. But will bread continue cheap? It is 

not one of those commodities for which we can wait till the price 

falls, or which we can refuse to buy if the price be fixed (and who 

can doubt that it would be ?) with relation, not to the cost of pro- 
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e of his duties. But it is the excellent author of the 

ian Life ' who says, that ^ the great design of our society 

help and assist one another, every man has a right to be 

nd assisted by every one with whom he hath any dealing 

course ; to have some share of the benefit of all the ex- 

traffici and commerce, that passes between him and 

andy therefore, for any man, in his dealings with others, to 

rantage, from their necessity or ignorance, to oppress or 

;h them, or to deal so hardly by them as either not to allow 

y share of the profit which accrues from their dealings, or 

ifficient share for them to subsist or live by, is an inju- 

f^asion of that natural right which the very end and design 

%y gives them.' It is to our manufacturers we must now 

we would see in its full effect 

' The monstrous faith of many made for one !' 
question qf piachinery/ says one of the pamphlets before us, 
( to be stated for it to be admitted at once as an auxiliary to 
t not to injure him, though, like poor-rates or any similar 
t is capable of being perverted. The very propounding of 
tion must suggest that one of two things ought to have re- 
:om its use — that men should have laboured less, or that they 
have had more comforts. Unfortunately neither of those 
as happened. Men's comforts have been lessened since the 
tion of machinery ; they have had to work double time, and 
ur of children has been called in to aid them, and even to 
r their own daily bread. Without strength to endure such 
rtionate toil->^without instruction to guide their future life — 
re been thrown into a situation morally and physically poU 
The Jewish historian has remarked upon the overthrow of | 

m by Titus, that it was no wonder it should have been de- j 

with such a signal destruction, when om mother sacrificed y] 

kring to siitisfy the cravings of absolute hunger ; and may not ^' ' 

^he retributive arm of an avenging Providence ! ' *■ — Publie 
i CkmcerUraiedj p. 6g. 

iuihur of * The Judgment of the Flood,* in the eleventh book of that poem, 

' Meanwhile the child was tasked from earliest morn 
To latest eye, watchioe the processes 
Of wheels and chains ingenious, so to earn 
A pittance for ita parents, urged to toil 
Kxcessive by the force of blows, and dying 
Even hour by hour, as standing at its work — 
A constant martyrdom, but socm to end ; 
8ince> age matiue of man or womanhood 
Seldom attained, the grave quick closed on gprief, 
4Ad sh^t the ipiirfhpred infant safely up 
From tljw oyyy w wa r io the house of hope.' 
■• re^*'*""* ~ ed^npance too late to allow of our noticing; it at length 

^'n journal. The author, with many prodigious defects, 

■A kuBing, which entitle hit elaborate work to our deti- 
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" HoWj what was it which brought our manufactures to that point 
*" which rendered them unprofitable ? The answer has been given 
already — ^it was the circumstance of the demand not being equal to 
the supply. To improve the matter, wages were pulled down, (what 
r a logical resolve !) the quantity was necessarily increased, and, of 
I course, the evil which required correcting was thence rendered in- 
finitely greater. It is true, the more business an individual can safely 
^ dOf the more his profits are multiplied ; but how can a whole nation 
pursue this system ? And yet this is precisely what has been attempted 
by our manufacturers. In fact, they will tell you, one and all, that 
profits being next to nothing^ more goods must be made. If these 
* increased quantities of goods are to be given away, or lent by 
^ ' oar capitalists abroad, we may understand the measure ; but if they 
*' are to he sold at home, and the makers reimbursed, the thing is utterly 
)*' ' impossible, L &., looking at the subject as we have done all along, in a 
national point of view.' 

fc - This vigorous writer adds — 

' * In the good old times, when " live and let live " was the general 
-> motto, every man was contented with one avocation. In the cotton 
trade there were weavers, cotton- spinners, bleachers, dyers, and seve- 
ral other independent branches, all living upon the profits of their 
respective trades, and all, as might be expected, contented and happy, 
fiy-and-by^ however, when the downward course of trade had pro- 
ceeded to some extent, first one branch was adopted by the captalist, 
and then another, till, in time, the whole of these people were ousted 
and thrown upon the market of labour, to find out a livelihood in the 
best manner they could ! Thus, although no charter secures to these 
men the right to be cotton-spinners, manufacturers, printers, finishers, 
&c., yet the course of events has invested them with a monopoly of 
all, and as many more branches may be added as their cupidity or 
their love of power may lead them to undertake. They have become 
jacks-of-all-trades, and, as far as the country is concerned in the busi- 
ness, it is to be feared, they are masters of none, from their having 
acted upon wrong principles — principles that will be found inope- 
rative, as regards their own eventual welfare, however they may 
seem for a while to forward the vie^vs of the capitalist, or of the 
reputed capitalist.*— Pw6/ic Economy Concentrated^ pp. 64-6. 

Wide as the subject is to which these considerations would 
lead U8, we must draw to a conclusion. We have shown that 
foreigners could not supply that deficiency of food which a free 
trade in corn must inevitably cause, and that they would not pur- 
chase from us an increased quantity of those manufactured goods, 
which are already produced in such excess as to be exported to 
them at a loss. And yet goveinment is called upon to speed the 
spinning jenny instead of the plough ! It is called upon for a 
measure which would throw out of cultivation a great proportion 
of our fields^ and a greater proportion of our peasantry out of 

employ ! 
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too feeble for effecting such k reforih in the manufacturing sjstem 
as that it can be carried on consistently with the well-being of 
the persons employed in it, — With health and good morals, — with 
wholesome intervals for rfest and recreation, as well as for schooling, 
— with the rights of human nature^ the most itldubitable and sacred 
of all rights ;-^if such a reform be not effected in the manufac- 
turing system, the system itself will be destroyed by its own in- 
bred evils. It carries in itself the sure cause of its own terrible 
destruction. That physical force which it has brought together 
as an instrument of lucration— a part of its machinery — will one 
day explode under high pressure ; and the words of the poet will 
then have a new and appalling interpretation — 

' Labor omnia vincit 
improhuSy et duns urgens in rebus egestas,' 

It is only by bettering the condition of the labouring classes, phy- 
sically and morally, that such a catastrophe can be averted. But 
as regards agriculture at this time, to abstain from doing evil will 
be doing good ; and this we may hope for, even from this ministry. 



Since the foregoing observations were drawn up, the question 
of the corn-laws has been brought distinctly before the House of 
Commons, on the 6th of March, by a motion of Mr. Joseph Hume. 
On the morning of that day, the public mind was very much ex- 
cited by a declaration of ministers, that it was to be considered as 
an open question — that is, one on which his Majesty's government, 
as such, look no part, but left the several members of the adminis-. 
tration to follow their own individual opinions. Such a declara- 
tion produced great surprise and considerable alarm — surprise 
that a government professing the principles on which the present 
ministry is founded, should venture to call any question an open or 
a close one — alarm that this momentous topic should have been 
selected for so unconstitutional an experiment. In defence of the 
ministers, on the first point, we were reminded that a * Tory 
cabinet had consented to leave catholic emancipation an open 
question — why not, then, the corn-laws?' But the cases are by 
no means parallel. The distinctions and differences are nume- 
rous and essential. We shall, however, notice only two — but two 
which are quite as powerful as two thousand. First, the (so-called) 
* Tory cabinet,' "wsls formed on that avowed principle. We doubted 
then, and we now more than doubt, whether such an arrange- 
ment was constitutional in principle, or safe in practice ; but it 
was done openly and avowedly, before any man had accepted 
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usisteDcy — that is too poor a term — but of effronterj aiid pro- 
fligacy, unparalleled in our political annats. No woader, then, 
that it excited surprise. But it also created a painful alarm. It 
was reasonably supposed that the Reform Ministry would not so 
early and so audaciously throw away its mask without some great 
and urgent motive ; and it was apprehended, that what is for con- 
venience called the agricultural interest, but which is, as we have 
shown, in the largest and truest sense of the term, the interest of the 
whole nation — the interest not of the land alone, but of trade, of 
commerce, of arts, of manufactures — of good order — of the con- 
stitution — nay, of the very animal existence of the people, — it was 
apprehended, we say, that this universal interest was about to be 
abandoned to the ignorant and the insane — to the demagogue 
and the theorist — to the proselytes of that ridiculous but pe- 
rilous paradox, that it is possible at the same time to raise 
the price of labour and lower the price of food. Every ra- 
tional man, who looked at the practical state of the country, 
foresaw that what is called a free trade in corn, would, by shaking 
the great basis of national wealth, disturb the surest supply of 
public sustenance, and risk the great principles of public order. 
Those who looked further into moral consetiuences trembled at 
the effect of a general disappointment of the lower classes, and at 
the risk which might ensue to the very vitals of society, when it 
should turn out that the change had produced, as assuredly it 
would, lower wages and less food, — pauperism and famine. 

isuch were the apprehensions excited by the idea that the Go- 
vernment meant to abandon the present system of corn-laws ; but 
fortunately the debate and the division proved them to be, for the 
moment, unfounded. These Ministers are never bond fide: whe- 
ther they datter or menace, whether they consent or decline, whether 
they seem conservative oi' destructive, — all is ' false and hollow' — 
all trick and juggle — all vacillating, inconsistent, fictitious, and 
deceptions. 'Twas a false alarm. The unanimous cabinet — the 
great body of the office-holders — the dense mass of their ad- 
herents — were steady in their resistance to Mr. Hume ; and, on 
the division, it appeared tliat this fartx of an open quention had 
been announced for the joint benefit of Mr. Edward Ellice and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, who were thereby accommodated with an 
opportunity of giving a popular vote, to conciliate their anti-corn- 
law friends at Coventry and Manchester, and to facilitate their re- 
election, if it should happen that, by a change of their present 
offices for something higher, these great Statesmen should haVe to 
undergo the unpleasant ordeal of the hustings ! 

And was it for this shabby and contemptible object that the 
ministry ^tas so rash as to alarm the countiy on so vital an interest — ■ 
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we know how hard it is to persuade mankind to look to conse- 
quences — to postpone a seeming present advantage to a more 
solid but remote benefit; but we still hope that the unanswerable 
arguments which have been adduced against any hasty and incon- 
siderate alteration of the present system of corn-laws^ and the 
utter discomfiture of Mr. Poulett Thomson in the late debate, 
may create in all sober minds^ even of the lower classes, a salutary 
suspicion that what is called cheap bread may only be the first 
step to no bread at all. We have already expressed our fear that 
the fable of Menenius would have now little efiect with a popular 
assembly : perhaps it might be more struck with the shorter and 
livelier instance given by Montesquieu of the savages, who, to 
get more easily at the bread-Jruit, cut down the tree on whigh it 
grows ! 



NOTE 
On the Article in No. C. on the * Journal of a West India Proprietor* 

We are extremely sorry for having inserted in this Article, without due inquiry, an 
extract from a manuscript diary, conveying an unpleasant, and, aa must now be 
evident, a wholly unjust reflection on the character of Mr. Lewis (father to the author 
of * The Monk*). We have since received a letter from that gentleman's son-in-law, 
Sir Henry Lushing^on, in which he savs — * I do not believe there ever existed a 
more honourable or generous man than the one who has been accused of reducing his 
son's income one moiety, because that son had not forgotten his duty to his mother. 
I am fully convinced that Mr. Lewis did not reduce his son's income from any such 
motive; nor is it likely, that the man of whom Mr. O. Lewis speaks (in a passage 
quoted by the ^* Quarterly Review" itself), ''as one of the most generous persons that 
ever existed,*' could have been influenced by such sentiments. The fact is, Mr. Lewis 
reduced his son's allowance l>ecause his own means were so diminished as to compel 
him to alter every part of his establishment, even to letting his house, and laying 
down his carriage : and I can, moreover, state from my personal knowledge, that the 
allowance Mr. Iiewis continued to his son, was. actually more than one-half of his 
own English income.' We feel sincerely obliged to Sir H. Lushington for giving us 
the means of thus conecting the effect of our rash citations 
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Art. I. — Letters and Essays, in Prose and Verse. London, 
1S34. 12nio. pp.268. 

npHE author of lliese pagea tells us that they 'were wnttea 
•'■ during a few short intervals of leisure, which he has em- 
plojed rather in deriving instruction and amusement from the 
works of others, than in attempting to afford either by his own/ 
He adits, that ' some of his Utters had already been published 
without his knowledge; and that others of them might probably 
appear hereafter, when he could no longer correct them." There 
needed no apology for publishing any part of this volume. With- 
the greater number of the pieces in verse which it includes we 
have for yedrs been familiar ; but the form in which these were 
originally printed must have prevented their circulation from 
equalling their merits. The new poems are not unworthy of the 
author's taste ; and his prose, to us entirely new, is certainly honour- 
able to him in every respect. We have seldom seen so much wis- 
dom, wit, knowledge of the world, and sound criticism, com- 
prised in so small a space, or expressed in a more nervous and 
graceful style. The moral tone is throughout delightful ; we 
have constantly before us a pure and generous nature — the warm 
sympathies, and the calm happiness, of a heart and mind that 
have come unwithered and nnshrunk through the passions of 
youth and the cares of manhood. As the ^vriterhas dated several 
of his pieces from Fredley Farm, he cannot mean to conceal his 
name ; and in mentioning that of Mr. Richard Sharp, we do 
enough to excite the curiosity of all who have known anything of 
the most distinguished society of this metropolis during the last 
half century. Old enough to have been the friend of Burke and 
Johnson, may he long continue to be the instructor and orna- 
ment of this our third generation, — for we cannot but think of the 
great bard's introduction of Nestor — 

TfS nil ivri ylJtftm jUiXint yXutim fiU duh. 

'Sfffmt « Ji TfiriiK i/m T^i^n it iyiuvTt 

*Ei lUXy xymii^ — UETA ilE TPITA TOISIN ANAIZEN. 

It is impossible to close this volume without regretting — thongii 

not perhaps on account of its author himself — ihut, with so strong; 
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will perhaps be serviceable to you to be obliged to bestir youraelf in 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lord Townley, and Maaitwell ; but in Lear, Richard, 
Falstaff, and Benedict, you have nothing to fear, notwithstanding the 
I known fickleness of the public, and its love of novelty. I think i have 
heard you remark (what I myself have observed in the History of the 
'^' ) lliat periodical changes have taken place in the taste of the 
ice, or at least in the manner of the great performers. Some- 
times the natural and spirited mode has prevailed, and then the dig- 
nified and declamatory. Betterton, eminent both in comedy and 
tragedy, appears to have been an instance of the first. Then came 
Booth and Quiii, who were admired for the last. Garrick followed, 
restoring or re-inventing the best manner, which you have also 
adopted so fortunately and successfully. Mr. Kemble will be com- 
pelled, by the hoarse monotony of his voice, to rely upon the conven- 
tional Btateliness that distinguished Garrick's predecessors, which is 
now caiTied to inimitable perfection by hia accomplished sister.'— 
pp. 16-18, 

We have only to observe, ihat Mrs. Siddons outgrew, though 
John Kemble never did, this ' conventional stateliness,' and w^ 
as we recollect her, the most natural and passionate, as well aS 
the most majestic of performers. Kean's ambition, of course, 
was, in adherence to the law of cliange mentioned by our 
author, to play Garnck to Kemble's Quin ; and, probably, our 
next great tragedian will affect the Itomao grandeur again. 
The interregnum has now lasted ao long, that many people bave 
given up all hope — but we cannot even yet part with the 
pleasing dream of seeing Macbeth and Hamlet again before we 
die. But enough of the stage — let us come to the real business 
of life. 

From a very interesting and affectionate series of letters ' to R 
young friend,' dated in 1806-1809, we must take several speci- 
mens. The first is part of a letter to the young man when at 
Cambridge : we doubt if many young men will listen to the doc- 
trine it sets out with J but we are quite sure no old man will 
refuse bis hear! — 

' Luckily you have not to overcome the disadvantage of expecting 
to inherit from your father an income equal to your reasonable desires; 
for though it may have the air of a paradox, yet it is truly a serious 
disadvantage ivhen a young man, going to the bar, is sufficiently pro- 
vided for. '■ Vilam facit beatiorem 

Hes non parta, sed relicla," 
says Martial, but not wisely ; and no young man should believe him. 
The Lord Chief Justice Kcnyon once said to a rich friend asking his 
opinion as to the probable success of a. son, " Sir, let your son f(yrth-- 
imth spend his fortune ; marry, and spend Ms uife's; and Ikenhe 
viay bt expected to apply willi energy to his profession." In your 
case I have no doubts eut such as arise from my haTing observed 
xs that. 
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'd to he raised, or of a single impression of Die spade with 
the mountain to be levelled. All exertion, too, is In itself delightful, 
and active amusements seldom tire us. Helvetius owns that he coulil 
hardly listen to a concert for two hours, though he could play on an 
instrument all day long. The chase, we know, has always been the 
favourite amusement of kings and nobles. Not only fame and for- 
tune, but pleasure is to be earned. Efforts, it must not be forgotten, 
are as indispensable as desires. The globe is not to be circumnavi- 
gated by one wind. We should never do nothing. " It is better to 
wear out than to rust out," says Bishop Cumberland. " There will 
be time enough for repose in the grave," said Nicole to Pascal. 

' As a young man, you should be mindful of the unspeakable im- 
portance of early industry, since in youth habits are easily formed, 
and there is time to recover from defeats. An Ilalian sonnet justly, as 
well as elegantly, compares procroslinaCion to the folly of a travel!^ 
who pursues a, brook till it widens into a river and is lost in the sea. 
The toils as well as risks of an active life are commonly overrated, so 
much may be done by the diligent use of ordinary opportunities ; but 
they must not ahvays be waited for. We must not only strike the 
iron while it is hot, but strike it till " it is made hot." Herschel, the 
great astronomer, declares that ninety or one hundred hours, ^clear 
enough for observations, cannot be called an unproductive year. 
* The lazy, the dissipated, and the fearful should patiently see the ac- 
I live and the bold pass them in the course. They must bring down their 
I pretensions to the level of their talents. Those who have not energy 
to work must learn to be humble, and should not vainly hope to unite 
the incompatible enjoyments of indolence and enterprise, of ambition 
and self-indulgence. / trust that my young friend will never attempt 
to reconcile them' — pp. 28-30. 

We are afraid a great many of Mr. Sharp's ' young friends ' have, 

, to his sorrow, and the curse of iheir country, made the attempt 

I te here denounces. Posterity will note with admiration the 

' atidacious and successful ambition of our shallow and voluptuous 

Btates-boys and states'dandies. What insects have been allowed 

to eat away the heart of oak J 

To a ' law-student,' smitten with a premature ambition for a 
seat in parliament, Mr. Sharp writes as follows, in 181? ; — 

' The House of Commons is so different a body in its construction 

id in its purposes from any, either ancient or modern, that its 

[ jdioms, both of thought and of language, must be caught before a 

I ^an can talk in such a manner as to be liked, or even understood. 

[ it is a place of serious business ; and all ostentation, if perceptible, 

is ridiculous. Perhaps one or two individuals may be tolerated, and 

allowed to amuse, merely by ornament or by wit and humour ; but an 

attempt to succeed in this way is ruinous to a new member. It is 

Lpn fortunately necessary to have something to say, and facts or strik- 

5 arguments the House will always listen to, ihougli delivered in 

any 
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k ahort story exemplifying that decay of the ancient respect for rank, 
and that trrowth of a regard for wealth, ao observable of late in moat 
parts of the world, Odart, a Piedmontase conipirator for Catherine, 
used to say, " I see there ia ao regard for anything but money, and 
money 1 will have. I would go this night and set fire to the palace 
for money; and when I had got enough, 1 would retire to my own 
country, and there live like an honest man." More than onee the 
empress offered him a title : " No, madam, I thank yoii," said Odart ; 
*' money, money, if j'ou please," He did get money, went to Nice, 
and there he is said to have lived as became a gentleman.' 

We really cannot see mncli reason to wonder at a Piedmontese 
adventurer's preferring Huesian gold to Biich a nothing as a Russian 
title; but Mr. Sharp evidently means to strike home, and giving 
him all credit for sincerity, we must humbly observe, that aa far 
as we have seen, the persona in this country who talk the most 
conlemptuatiiily of rank are often those who would be the moat 
apt to leap over the table for the least rag of it for tbeniHelves. 
He will perhaps answer, that thia U the case aimply because rank 
hitherto has commanded among us ' money or money's worth ' — 
that the tire-new coronet has had its price on Cornhill, fitc. &.c. 
This is a controversy into which we shall not at present enter. 
As to the high respect of our time for wealth itself, there can 
be no doubt. Wherever it appears, it has Flattery kissing the 
dust before it, and — (Uiough Mr. Sharp may fancy that the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the age aima only at rank) — Envy whetting the 
knife behind, lie proceeijs in this tone — which we fancy will 
amuse posterity in a volume published in ilie year 1834. 

< Since this over-estiraate of wealth is almost universal, it can be no 
wonder that the rich are so vain and the poor so envious. 1 know 
that it is only repeating the tritest of commonplaces to observe that 
both exaggerate its advantages. 

" Je lis au front de teux qu'un vain faste environne. 
Que la Furtune vend ce qu'on croit qu'ellt; donne." 
'It must, however, be owned, that the greatest are willing enough 
to consider the humblest as their fellow-creatures, when they stand 
5fi need of their help. A prince in danger of being drowned would 
not wonder at being saved by the humanity of a common sailor ; and 
ageneral, before a battle, addresses his " hrawe fellow-soldiera." In- 
deed many persons do the poor the honour of expecting them to be 
spotlesa. Too oflen is it deemed a good excuse for refusini/ them alms, 
&al they have failings like our own. 

' There are many advantages in this variety of conditions, one of 
which is boasted of by a divine, who rejoices that, between both 
ases, " all the holidays of the church are properly kept ; since the 
h obsei've the feasts, and the poor observe the fasts.'' To be mora 
's fortunate for the Christian world that our public worship 
tnds at once to abase the proud, and to uplift the dejected; while a 

similar 
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of feeling hitlierto cliaracterislic of llie metlical profession in this 
kingdom, the poorest have easy access to the best medical advice 
as well as surgical assistance — gratis. !Nonian of eminence in 
any walk of the profession, but admits, for a certain part of every 
day, patients from whom no remuneralion can be expected : no 
operation but what is daily performed with consummate skill on 
our paupers. This is, perhaps, the only advantage that the poor 
of towns have over those of the country — but it is a great one.* 

The 

■ We canaot resist fhe lemiitntioii .to quote a shott passage from on txci^Ueiit 
pamphlet lutiily published on ' The Medical Profession in lin(jlaiiil.' We tecummcnil 
it to the caiidid allentioii of Lorii Durham and Mr, JVarburlon; — 

' l«t it be Bupjioaed, according to tho ciy of the present day, OTito express it more 
juGtIy, BccardiDg to the lending feeling in the minda of many, tbat there should be 
free trade iu evnytliing ; free trade in the tale of the jnoducta of mind as well as of 
bodily labour, Ndit if thin doctrine be applied to the proreBsiou of physic, lh« argu- 
ment may be familiarly iUuxtrated in the fallowin;; iDBiincr. The first difficulty that 
presentB itsvlfii, that Ibe piuchasertof the article are no judgea of it; they must 
buy upon confidfluca thurefura; and confidence is an ingredient (hat always enhantea 
the price of a commodity, — as ia observed in trade, where a dealer in good otticleB 
must have a remuneration for their worth, propottionale to the character he bears fur 
supplying no bad materiala. Experience has taught mankind, that it is safer and 
cheaper Ui deal with such persona in all articles of which pundiasers are not perfect 
judgL-s, than to go to those who profess to tall cheap. The common ceason of the 
world teaches, that, wtiere bonesty iu tradesmen is equal, cheap articles mast be infe- 
rior ; the proverb that cheap JUA ilinii is universally applicable. Now, suppose that 
tlut pntctice of physic be nsduced to a mere trade for lucre, and it is not illlficult to 
couceive Ibis ; nay, it is the inevitable conBeqoeuca of bringing all the present deno- 
minations of practitioners under one bead, aud giving Ihcm aU equal ranli. If the 
man vrho tiaa atudied several years in an uuiversjfy, and qualified himself with every 
accomplishment which the beat uducation this country affords, is to be upon the 
level of a five-years apprenticed apothecary, who bai lived behind a aho[i-boatd, 
mixed up and dispensed medicines accordiuf; to the order of his master, attended as 
many lectures as may enable him to pass an examination, and tu Iw licensed as soon 
as he has attained the limited age; why, then, in a few yeara there will be none but 
the lower order of [iractit loners. No man will either pass through the labour, or be at 
the expense, of a better education, if he is neither to have superior station nor superior 
Bmoluniant. Conceive, then, the condition of genllaiua in the profeaalon to be at an 
end, and the buaioesa of phj-aicto have became a mere trade, in which there is a com- 
petition of tradesmen to supply the arlicle of advice (and, let it be remembered, in the 
most anxious and dangerous conditions of lifej at the cheapest rale. Bear in mind also, 
tliat ttie article sold tt) you is one of which you are no judge ; wliat happens ■' The 
informed and educated man, if such remain in existence, having become u mere 
trader, at once makes the best market of his article (bat be can, and having no longer 
any feeling of professional character, deals with his patients as he would do upiln a 
bargain of iiiUEn or ofcoAj.s. Fears, anxieties, distressed feelincs of relations, the 
miseries of sickness to the sufferer, are ample opporlunities for making great bargains 
with individuals. A person of reputation for the cure of diseases under this free-trade 
lyitem woiddnot only have uo acruples, but would think he did not do himself juat ice 
if lie forbore to take advantage of auch opportunities ; as /if m^o droll in tiubbu or in 
COia.li viDuld avail hlsaelf of the rutin Ike mariel,lo tf a bUs-""!!- This la but a 
short hint at the evils of such a change— add to them another. Thf charilable aisiil 
aacevhich ii afforded iy all brnnehta of the prifftiiiiin to the four, or to ptrtoni in in- 
different circimalancfi, umuld at once he ilopptd, Firr that high tharacifr for bene- 
volence vihich hot heca cu/tivaled in the pra/estiim of phytic from the commenclmnl of 
the' inttiltftion d/the colleOe, and has, £y Ihe example nffirdfil, been lUffuted to nil 
ofmeclieaipractititmen, and raiteil IMewAide nflhtprefeitiiailaahigherilale 
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wbo can be adyanced in reputation or in fortune by office. The young 
people of this country, in every rank, from a peer's son to a street- 
sweeper's, are drawn aside from a praiseworthy enertion in honest 
callitigM, by having their eyes directed to the public treasure. The 
rewards of persevering industry are too slow for them, too small, and 
too insipid. They fondly trust to the great lottery, although the 
wheel contains so many blanks and so few prizes; hoping that their 
ticket may be drawn a place, a pension, or a contract — a living, or a 
stall — a ship, ot a regiment — a seat on the bench, or the great seal. 
It is, indeed, most humiliating to witneiiS the indecent scramble that is 
always going on for these prizes, the highest born and best educated 
rolling in the dirt, to pick them up, just as the lowest of the mob do 
for the shillings or the pence thrown among them by a successful 
candidate at a contested election.'— pp. 90-93. 

Are we to understand, by ' a really representative government,' 
the government of this country as likely to be carried on under 
the operation of ihe Durham and Russell Reform Bill? The cut- 
ting insinuations of a preceding extract about the ' mischief 
done by ' hurry and self-conceit,' and ' fools that rush in where 
angels fear to tread,' make us slow to think so ; but, if such is 
the meaning, we must say, Mr. Sharp had not looked far about 
him, when he hailed in the new system a diminution in the muster 
of political adventurers. On the contrary, we think it must already 
be obvious to every impartial observer, that the existing govern- 
ment, having done away with a system which had for one of its 
instruments the influence of ministerial patronage, are busily em- 
ployed in the endeavour to replace it, by one in which there shall 
be no other element of influence whatever except that of patron- 
age. We should be only too happy to anticipate their success in 
this plan, if we thought that by so succeeding they might secure the 
eventual quiet of the cottntry which they have disorganized ; but we 
fear their new courh, and central boards, and endless commii.iions, 
will be seen through, just as those of the Long Parliament were — 
and that, unless they also make theirs a Ifrnq pnTliampnt, we shall 
presently hear of other things, even from Whig chroniclers, than 
the obstinacy of their ' integrily!' 

As a considerable part of this volume is occupied witli ' Let- 
ters and Essays in Verse,' we must give at least one specimen of 
our author's rhymes, It will be seen that his lines flow, iu gene- 
ral, easily and gracefully — and that every now and then there 
comes a couplet of true terseness and energy ; but that in verse, 
on the whole, Mr, Sharp cannot claim the title of a master. He 
has not always condensed and polished to the extent demanded 
in the style and measure he attempts. His second heraistichs 
and second lines are sometimes merely expletive. Nevertheless, 
he ia of a good old school ; and we prefer him, with all his de- 
ficiencies, 
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* But youth is on the wing, and will not stay ; 
Pair morn too oft of a foul vvint'ry day ! 

A warm but watery gleam, extinguished soon 
In storm or vapour, gathering o'er its noon : 
And should the unwearied Sun shine on, till night 
Quench his hot ray and cloud his cheerful light, 
How fast the shadow o'er the dial flies ! 
While to himself fond man a debtor dies. 
Trusting to-morrow still, or misemploy 'd. 
He leaves the world unknown, and unenjoy'd. 

* HastCy then, as nature dictates dare to live; 
Ask of thy yotith the pleasures yovih should give : 
So shall thy manhood and thy age confess 

That of the past the present learns to bless; 
And thou shall boast, with mingling joy and pride, 
The wife J the mother, dearer than the bride. 
And own^ as on thy knees thy children grow, 
That home becomes an early heaven below, 

* There still an angel hovers o*er the fence. 
To drive with faming sword all evil thence : 
There, in a little grove of kindred, rise 
Tliose tender plants^ the human charities, 
Which, in the world's cold soil and boisterous air. 
Withhold their blossoms and refuse to bear^ 

Or all unsheltered from the blaze of day. 
Their golden fruit falls premature aWay. 

*■ Hail, holy marriage! hail, indulgent law! 
Whose kind restraints in closer union draw 
Consenting hearts and minds : — By thee confined, 
Instinct ^s ennobled, and desire refined. 
Man is a savage else, condemned to roam 
Without companion, and without a home : 
And helpless woman, as alone she strays, 
With sighs and tears her new-bom babe surveys ; 
But choosing, chosen, never more to part. 
New joys, HeW duties blending in her heart — 
Endow'd alike to charm him and to mend — 
Man gains at once a mistress and a friend : 
In one fair form obtaining from above 
An angel's virtues and a woman's love : 
Then guarded, cherish'd, and confest her worth. 
She scorns the pangs that give his offspring birth, 
Lifb) for the father's kiss the laughing boy, 
And sees and shares his triumph and his joy.' — ^pp. 184-9. 

We have reserved to the last what may be called the critical 
department of this volume^ The letter which we are about to 
quote was addressed in 1784 to Mr. John Fell, then engaged 
with his English: Gnunmari and whO| like Mr. Sharp, regarded 
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% period, as yet unoccupied hy any author of extensive or lasting 
lopulaiily. It is, however, of a work like the present — (of which 
' E historical narrative fills four large volumes, and the very va!u- 
ile collections on the laws, customs, manners, and arts of the 
period, on the constitutions of the German empire and the Italian 
'cities, two more) — that journalists of our own class find it most 
difficult to give a fair and satisfactory account. The merit of 
^e work does not lie in detached passages of brilliant eloquence or 
tigh-wrouglit description ; but in the general effect of the whole, 
which impresses the character of the age with remarkable force and 
(deamess upon the mind. Though, as wc shall hereafter observe, 
lome subsidiary parts occupy a disproportioned space, it is, in 
general, remarkable how boldly and yet how harmoniously the 
L main figures stand out from the historic canvass, few modern 
histories are so full and copious in their details — yet the interest 
rarely languishes ; the distinctness of the general impression, and 
the marked features of the more prominent characters, are not 
lost and shaded away in the minuteness of the narrative. The 
lone of sentiment which prevails throughout the work is that of a 
calm and un impassioned observer, though of one far from deficient 
in quick and lively sensibility. The author's imagination is by no 
means dead to the romantic and picturesque effect of which his 
subject is capable, yet, in his moral judgments, he does not forget 
that sober philosophy which ought to be expected from a wTiter in 
the present day. He at once remembers that he is writing o/the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but in the nineteenth. Nor is he 
less impartial in his discrimination between the influence of their 
age upon the leading personages whom he depicts, and that which 
more strictly belongs to their personal character. He does equal 
justice to popes and emperors, but permits neither the tiara nor 
the crown to ob.scure the individuality of lineament which belongs 
to each ; they are men as well as feudal sovereigns and imperious 
churchmen. This is high praise; and if we add true German 
diligence in the collection of materials, and a style, if we may pre- 
sume to judge, more easy and agreeable than that of most German 
historians, we shall have assigned a distinguished rank to this work 
among the historical compositions of the day. But in proportion 
to the merit of the work, is our difficulty in justifying our opinion 

r by the rapid outline of its plan and contents, for which alone we 

B can aiford space. 

p The history of the imperial house of Swabia, the race of the 

' Hohcnstaufen, comprehends the termination of the great, and, for 
a time, decisive contest, between the spiritual and the temporal, the 
papal and the imperial dominion. As yet, the splendid vision of a 
vast moral supremacy, to be established by the successors of St; 

I Peter over the principalities and thrones of the world — that visiao. 
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■oundfi, the Tond illusion, that (hey were estabhshiiig ihe salutary 
Bspotiam of intellectual superiority over bmle force; that in 
Ivanctng their own supremacy they were advancing that of peace 
md religion, and even of civil liberty. For it must be remem- 
tered, that at this time the mass of mankind were crouching in nii- 
lerable servitude, or groaning in helpless oppression, under the 
F^ranny either of a stern monarchy, or more often of an armed and 
irresponsible aristocracy. The popes were for a considerable 
time the allies and protectors of Italian freedom. To them, as to 
the more noble-minded Italians of all ages, appeared, as the dis- 
tant but legitimate scope of their earthly ambition, the exclusion 
of Transalpine influence from tiie peninsula. We must not, how- 
ever, allow ourselves to be templed into the great question, how 
far, at this period, the Christian cburch, by assuming the strength 
and consistency of a monarchical government, might, at least in- 
cidentally, greatly contribute to the establishment and preservation 
of social order, and the. best interests of mankind — how far it 
may have operated as a corrective to the tierce barbarism of the 
manners, the laws, and the governments of feudal Europe. With 
the impartiality of our author, we must be neither Guelpb nor 
Ghibelline, We would only impress on our readers this important 
consideration, that both the policy of the papal government, and 
still more the characters of the popes themselves, must be care- 
fully distinguished in the various periods of history. The succes- 
sors of Gregory VII. were men of a very rtiiJerent order from 
those mere bishops of Rome who were raised to the chair of St. 
Peter by the suA'rages of a tierce and turbulent populace, and by 
their lawless and proUigate leaders, the Theodoras and Marozias ; 
and not less so from the worldly and demoralized prince-pontiffs, 
whose vices as well as spiritual tyranny accelerated the Reformaliunj 
when, in the person ot Alexander VI., the supreme head of the 
Christian world appeared as the perfect model of unchristian vice. 
[ The prelates who, between these extreme periods of papal weak- 
I Bess and papal wickednei^s, carried the pretensions and the autho- 
rity of the Vatican to their height, and waged a successful contest 
with the Empire, were men, in general, of austere, if not ascetic 
morals, of high endowments, and of commanding minds. 

The chief founder of the spiritual autoci-acy, Hildebrand, lies 
beyond the sphere of the present history ; we await with eager in- 
hlerest the long-promised life of him by M. Villemain. But among 
1 the opponents of the Swabian emperors, rank, perhaps, the 
feblest as well as the most ambitious of his descendants, Innocent 
III. ; and that extraordinary pontiff, Gregory IX., who, ascending 
the papal throne when pastthe age of eighty, for neaily twenty 
fears waged an obstinate and almost incessant strife with tjie most 
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quenching all ita glories in the blood of its last blameless and 
joulliful descendant. M, von Raumer sava :— 

' Eaatward from Stutgard and Esslingen, the Rems and the Fils 
form two of the most fertile and charming valleys of Swabia. Along 
their sides stretches a continuation of the ridge of the rugged Alps, 
with an interchange of hill and dale ; above all theae heights appears, 
rising sheer, in the form of a cone, from the almost level plain, the 
lofty Hohenstaufen. Only towards the north-east, the heautiful hills 
called the Rethberge draw towards it, as it were, with brotherly close- 
ness i on every other side there is an almost boundless view over the 
rich country, with its fields, meadows, and woods. In the more 
remote distance rises ihe Staufell, and the graceful pinnacle of the 
Staufenecli which springs from it ; beyond may be clearly discerned 
the parent stem of all these branch mountains, the rugged Alps ; and 
a dark line marks on the other side the Black Forest. A practised 
eye can discover more than sixty towns or villages in the great circle 
from this mountain, as far as Elwangen. North-west from the foot of 
the Hohenstaufen, lies a village called Biiren, or Beuern, helunging 
to a family of the same name, of which the early origin is unknown ; 
until about the middle of the eleventh century, Frederick of Bilrcti 
migrated from the narrow valley to the Hohenstaufen. The view 
down from this pinnacle appeared to summon and incite to the as- 
sumption and extension of dominion ; thenceforth the race of the Ho- 
henstaufen raised itself not onlyover other families of the same rank, 
but above all the princely families, and houses of Germany; until, after 
its daKKling meridian splendour and unparalleled elevation, it became 
the victim of an awful and unexampled tr^ic destiny; sunk at once 
into the darkest night, so as to leave behind it no vestige ; and only 
the faithful allegiance of the historian can attempt to reawaken it to 
life.' 

During the prosperity of the Hohenstaufen, a flattering but un- 
grounded genealogy closely connected tbeni with the Franconiaii 
emperors, and even traced lliem up to the Cailovingian and Me- 
rovingian races ; but, according to M. von Raumer, even their less 
splendid connexion with the Counts of Cahv and the Palatines of 
Tubingen is rather doubtful ; nor is it certain that their ancestors 
had any right to the rank of counts, — only to that of nobles. No- 
thing is positively known but that Frederick, the founder of the 
Hohenstaufen, was the son of Frederick of Biii-en, and of Hilde- 
gard, of a Franconian and Alsatian family. He had one sister, Ade- 
laide, and four brothers, of whom Otho became Bishop of Stras- 
burg; Louis, Count Palatine. By hia prudence, courage, and 
activity, Frederick — of whatever rank were his ancestors — rose to 
be the equal of the noblest counts of Swabia, and was a steady and 
important partisan of the Emperor Henry IV. in all his difficulties. 
Henry, who knew by bitter experience the fickleness and the self- 
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raised a formkJnble competitor at the approaching 
_ for Lnthaire died widtoiitiieirs; and the Noithanct Smith 
tay-r-the Houses of Svvubia and of Guelpli — stood opposed 
rather for the great prize, the imperial crown. Tlie posi- 
Bf the parties was now changed ; ihe greater power and 
Bce was on the aide of Henry the Proud ; but the House of 
tufeii boldly adopted the same irregular and violent 
Iby which they had been excluded on the former occasion, 
^idnot await the Uiet, the great assembly of the whole feudal 
-aey of the empire; for the nomination to the imperial throne 
I OS yet been appropriated by the electoral princes. The 
g; had been summoned at the I'east of Pentecost, in the city 
it2 j but before that day, Frederick and his brother Conrad, 
B Archbishops of Treves and Cologne, the Pope's Legale, 
I few other magnates, met in Cobleiilz, and chose Conrad 
Ig, who was crowned in Aix-la-Chapelle by [lie Pope's 
^^pilej the see of Mentz being then vacant. The civil war which 
Keatened to involve the whole of Germany in desolation was 
Bested for a time by the prudence of the Archbishop of Treves, 
kid was finally averted by the opportune death of Henry Uie 
vroud. His brother, Guelph VI., attempted to maintain pos- 
Ifcssion of the dukedom of Bavaria, against Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, the half-brother of the Hohenstaufen, (after the death of 
Itlie Duke of Swabia, his widow, Agnes, the daughter of Henry 
IV,, had married the Margrave of Austria,) and it was in the 
battle of Weinsberg, for the possession of this territory, that the 
cry of Welf and Waiblingen (Guelph and Ghibelline], tiie signal 
for centuries of deadly faction and remorseless animosity in the 
empire and in the cities of Italy, was first heard. Tlie Guelph 
requires no explanation ; Waiblingen seems to have been a casile 
of the Hohenstaufen, upon the banks of the Hems. 

The great fault which we should find with tlie work of M. von 
Raumer, is the disproportionate space which he has assigned to 
the history of the Crusades, in many points, however, this most 
important event in the history of the dark ages is closely connected 
with his subject ; and as we can fully enter into the strength of the 
temptation offered to a writer fur from insensible to the splendid 
and poetic effect of that which may be considered the romantic 
period of history, we would be extremely lenient to an error of 
this nature. The crusades must have contributed in an important 
degree to the power and authority of the popes. The pontitt' had 
Appeared as the acknowledged head of the western world in more 
than one general assembly of all the temporal as well as ecclesias- 
tical powers of Europe, who were present either in person or by their 
teprefccntatives. The whole assembly had taken arms at his bid- 
ding. 
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taal triumph of one. Frederick appealed to the ecclesiastical as 
^ell as to the temporal princes of tlie empire. Von Raumer 
Does not give the emphatic clause in his letters by which he re- 
plied this last arrogant claim of the PontitF — * As by the election 
i^f the princes we hold llie kingdom, and the empire of God alone ; 
as St. Peter commands all persons to " fear God and honour 
the king," whoever shall say that we have received the imperial 
crown of the pope, jiTO beneficio, as a fief or gift, impugns the 
divine institution, contradicts St. Peter, and is a liar.' 

Another of his charges against the pope complained that he had 
refused to destroy a picture, in which the Emperor Loihaire was 
represented as kneeling and soliciting the crown from Pope Inno- 
cent II. As our author has tried his hand on the monkish dog- 
grel of its inscription, we must follow his example : — 

' Res venit ante fores, jurans primum urMs honorcs, 
Post homo iit papee, sumit quo dante eoronara.' 
' The king appeared before the door — 
To observe the city's rights he swore— 
As liegeman of the pope knelt down, 
And as his gift received the crown.' 
The elevation of Cardinal Roland, the imprudent legale who had 
ssserled the pope's superiority in the full diet, to the pontiticate, 
was not likely to mitigate the hostility of the contending parties. 
His election, however, was contested; an anti-pope, of course 
supported by the imperial faction, for several years divided the 
kingdoms of the West. But no greater proof can be given of the 
solid foundations on which the papal dominion rested, than that 
at this period the frequent schisms seemed not in the least to 
shake its authority. Alexander III. at length triumphed over his 
competitor — the Italian cities wrested their freedom from the 
reluctant emperor — and, at the famous meeting at Venice, the 
pope and the emperor met in the Place of St, Mark — the pope 
gave him the kiss of peace — the emperor received the sacrament 
from the band of the pope, and held the stirrup as he mounted 
^sp.ilfrey; and mutual respect as well as cheerful intercourse 
between the spiritual and temporal sovereigns of the West gave 
the fairest hopes of long and undisturbed peace. It is to this 
occasion that later annalists have assigned that memorable inci- 
dent which long passed as an historical fact, and was repeated on 
one side by the boastful partizans of the papal supremacy, on the 
Other by tbe indignant denunciations of its adversaries against 
papal pride. It is said, that when the emperor prostrated him- 
self before the pope, the haughty ecclesiastic set his foot upon hia 
neck, with the words of the 9 1st Psalm, — ' Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and the adder; the lion and the dragon shall thou trample 
VOL. Li. NO, cii. z under 
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{trobably never existed— thus is Frederick described in the black 
cages of papal iiostility ; — The bold and daring reasoner, who too 
soon caught gUmpses of pure and genuine Christianit; through 
the thick darkness of his own age ; so has he been imagined by 
the more charitable sentence of some modern historians. The 
Stirring vicissiliides of this eveutful life, and the ligbls and shades 
of this various character, are developed with singu^r skill, free- 
floiii, and vigour in the history before us. The flowing narrative is 
itill interrupted by somewhat disproportionate digressions on (he 
affairs of the East, aiid at times there are passages which we iVouId 
fesh to compresa into more rapid and pregnant brevity ; yet, on 
file whole, the fulness with which every transaction is related, and 
ihe extracts from the dociimeiib of the period, which iire inter- 
l^oven with skill and judgment into the general narrative, give 
remarkable completeness and reality to the picture of the times. 

Henry VI., by his marriage with Constance, the heiress of the 
Norman line, left to his infant son Frederick the inheritance of 
the Sicilian crown. At his father's death Frederick was but three 
years old. The next year his mother, Constance, followed her 
husband to the grave.; and she bequeathed the guardianship of 
(he young, kino lo the pope, limocent 111. It was during the mi- 
nority of Frederick, tliat Innocent — since Hildebrand, the greatest 
of the popes, both in the boldness of his pretensions and the 
ability with which he asserted them— built on more solid founda- 
^ons the edifice of the papal greatness. In the aETairs of all the 
great kingdoms of Europe Innocent interposed, and never without 
success; and his interposition in general assumed the tone of high 
(■oral dignity. He was the common father of Christendom standing 
forth as the assertor of the violated laws of God, as the protector 
•f the oppressed ; he >vas the Roman censor, armed with unlimited 
authority, in defence of public virtue — rather than the dictator, the 
«>le object of whose despotic rule was to further the ambitious 
designs, and advance the growing power, of the sovereign of the 
world. However unmeasured his pretensions, they were hallowed 
ind dignihed by an apparently high religious purpose. In his 
tontest with Philip Augustus of France, Innocent enlisted on his 
vide the moral sentiment and chivalrous gallantry of the nation; 
ie was the advocate of a blameless and injured wife against an 
Htijust and ungenerous husband. In England he favoured the in- 
dependent spirit of a bold people against a pusillanimous tyrant. 
He crushed the refractory violence of the Roman populace, and 
Established the rights of the papacy over ' the patrimony of St. 
Peter.' In Germany a contested succession weakened the empire, 
and left the pope with the balance of power in his hands. 
' Innocent administered his guardianship of the Sicilian king with 
Z 2 fidelity ; 
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at Aix-)a-ChapeIIe, in the presence of almost all the princes gnd 
powerful ecclesiastics of the empire. 

Id gratitude to heaven for this unexampled success, the young 
emperor, on the day of his coronation, took llie ctoss, with many 
of the German princes and prelates, and bound himself with that 
fatal vow which clung around him during Ihe whole of his lite, 
fettered the freedom and the vigour of all his measures, and gave 
his great antagonist an advantage which he could never retrieve 
even by the late fulfilment of his oath. Innocent III. died the year 
after the coronation of Frederick, and for the eleven years during 
which the mild and pacific Honorius III. filled the papal see, 
there was no open breach between the antagonist powers; Fre- 
derick made liberal concessions of the territories bequeathed by 
the Countess Matilda, and other advantages, to the papacy; and 
though Honorius murmured at the delay which year after year 
prevented Frederick from embarking on the crusade, these low 
sounds of growing hostility were but the prelude to the gathering 
tempest. Though Honorius acted as mediator between the Lom- 
bard cities and the emperor, who had unhappily determined to assert 
his ill-defined and precarious sovereignty over these proud repub- 
lics ; yet, even his peaceful government would hardly have avoided 
involving itself in a contest which, if Frederick had succeeded, 
would have left the emperor and the Ghibelhue interest undis- 
puted masters of the whole of Italy. Such was the state of afiairs 
when, more than eighty years old, Gregory IX. was elected (a.d. 
12127) to the papal throne. The old man at once threw down the 
gauntlet : he had in secret murmured against the gentler and more 
yielding policy of his predecessor : he determined at once to re- 
place the papal authority on its commanding eminence. Gregory 
retained the vigour, the ambition of youth, united with the un- 
bending obstinacy of old age ; he had been employed under In- 
nocent and Honorius in the most important negotiations of the 
papal see. Frederick himself hailed the appointment, and did 
justice to the character of Gregory. — ' He is a man of spotless 
reputation, of blameless morals, distinguished for piety, erudition, 
and eloquence — he shines among the rest like a brilliant star.' 
The emperor's political astrology had not calculated the ^lal in- 
fluence of this disastrous planet upon his fame and fortunes. 

From the hand of Gregory IX. then the Cardinal Hugolino, the 

, young emperor had received the cross. While the first act of the 
toew pope was to call upon Europe for renewed exertions in favour 
bf the sinking cause of Christendom in the East, his summons to 
the emperor to fulfil his yet unaccomplished vow was more direct, 
earnest, and vehement. The next address of the pope was of a 
Still more personal character- The severe old mm was offended, 
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mlience of that delicious climate and lovelj land, 
Fappreciated by the gay and ciiivalroiis sovereign, was 
' s effect on the slate and appearance of liis court, to 
' circumstances contributed to give a peculiar and 
^aracter. Probably it more resembled that of Gianada 
'in Europe, though more rich and picturesque 
hiriely of manners, usages, and even dresses, which pre- 
It was open to the mingled population which at 
led the southern cities. If anything of Grecian ele- 
ixury survived in the Wesl, it was in the cities of Naples 
The Norman chivalry, without having altogether lost 
d enterprising bearing, had in some degree yielded to 
g genius of the country ; they had become brave and ac- 
^^^_ 1 Southrons. The Jews were numerous, enlightened, 
I wealthy ; the Mahometan inhabitants of Sicily were probably 
ttitber the least polished, nor, as his enemies asserted, the least 
! at the court of Frederick, It was one of the grave 
targes made against him at a later period, that Saracen women 
a seen at his court, who, by their licentiousness, corrupted the 
als of his Christian subjects. The answer of Frederick ad- 
;ed the fact, but asserted the correctness and chastily of his 
lahometan dames ; nevertheless, to avoid all future scandal, he 
pjnsented to dismiss them. In those days, it would have been 
Bipious in a churchman to suppose that a Mahometan man could 
sssess any virtue, unless, perhaps, that of valour ; or a Mahome- 
a female any virtue at all. The manner in which this inclination 
r the society of ' miscreant' ladies was moulded up with impu- 
I of Mahometan habits, may be seen in the Guelphic cha- 
Icter of Frederick in Villani, The Florentine does ample justice 
p his noble and kingly qualities, to the universality of his genius 
i knowledge; but adds — 'lie was dissolute, and abandoned to 
every kind of luxury. After the manner of the Saracens, he had 
many concubines, and was attended by Mamelukes ; he gave him- 
self up to sensual enjoyments, and led an epicurean life, taking 
no thought of the world to come ; and this was the principal rea- 
son of his enmity to the holy church and the clergy, as well as his 
avarice in usurping the possessions and infringing on the jurisdictiou 
of holy church.' 

Frederick himself was a promising pupil of the gaja scienza; 
the emperor and bis chancellor, Peter de Vinea— 
' to the harp 
Framed many an amorous ditty lovely well.' 
Among the treasures of the earliest Italian poetry, are several 
compositions of the monarch and of hia poetic rival. One sonnet, 
iodeed, of Peter de Vineaj is perhaps equal to anything of the 
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arraj'ed the superstition of the age, the all-dreaded interdict, which 
sealed up from the believer the font of baptism, the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, the very graves of his fathers in the consecrated 
cemetery ; the great body of the priesthood, whether secular or 
regular, from the lordly archbishop or primate who bearded his 
sovereign in his own court, to the hardly less intluential itinerant 
Franciscan, who ruled at will the religious passions of the po- 
pulace. Such was the conflict which was now hastening onward 
to one of the most decisive issues in the history of Christian 
Europe. 

Frederick had bound himself by the treaty of St. Germano to 
furnish certain forces, and himself to embark, after a certain in- 
terval, on the crusade. This treaty was entered into with Hono- 
rius 1I[. If he did not provide the stated number of knights, 
})ay the stipulated sum of money, and embark at the appointed 
time, he fell at once under the ban of the church ; the pope had 
fhe acknowledged right to issue the awful interdict. Almost im- 
mediately upon his accession, Gregory demanded the fultilment of 
the contract, and reminded the emperor of the fearful penalty. 
At the appointed time Frederick set sail from the coast of Naples: 
but in three days the royal bark was seen steering back for the 
shore ; the emperor, on account of feigned or real indisposition, 
retired to the baths of Pozzuoli. The whole expedition, as soon 
as they heard of Frederick's return, dispersed on all sides. The 
papal party loudly charge Frederick with a mean evasion of the 
terms of the compact. The imperialists as strenuously assert that 
the indisposition of the emperor was real. M. von Raumer's 
opinion is, that from the first Frederick was in earnest in his de- 
sign to undertake a crusade, and that he had fully made up his 
mind, at this period, to fulfil his vow. But Frederick would not 
undertake a crusade, unless with the power, the resources, the 
niagniiicence, which became the emperor, nor without reasonable 
hopes of a splendid and successful issue. He was disappointed 
in the number of those who assembled in the havens of Brundu- 
sium, and the other ports of his kingdom — still more so in their 
unwarlike appearance. He had furnished and aimed his own 
quota; but the rest were but a lawless and iU-appointed rabble. 
Sickness broke out among them, and Frederick, perhaps himself 
afflicted by some slight malady, took the opportunity of willi- 
drawing from the head of an expedition against which the me- 
mory of his ancestors might solemnly warn him, since one had lost 
his fame, another his life, in the conduct of one of these wild and 
ill-regulated hosts. Gregory heard at Anagni of the embarka- 
tion and return of Frederick. He proceeded at once to utter the 
f diet of excommutii cation :— 

'Three 
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* Lemter, ex in^ritd quicqnid j^tiare, ferendmu est ^ 
Quffi venit indignb poeiia, dolen'da yenit.' 

Another vindication was issued , in the name bf the archbishops 
of Messina and Palermo^ and other eminent ecclesiastics. These 
were -comparatively calm and argumentative state papers. But 
the war of manifestoes became speedily more fierce and persoiiah 
The emperor and the pope appealed against each other to the 
kings of the Christian world, . and to all Christendoiii. In these 
lingular documents, not the least curious or characteristic part is 
the frequency, and, to our ears, profane misapplication of scriptu- 
ral language. In his address to all Christian kings, Frederick 
boldly declares Gregory unworthy of his high office, and appeals 
to a general council : — • 

t But ye, O kings and princes of the earth, lament not only for us, 
but for the church ; for her head is sick, her prince like a roaring 
lioii ; in the midst of her sits a man of falsehood, a corrupt priest, a 
frantic prophet.* 

To the whole of Christendom he uses these strangely perverted 
phrases : — 

* The Pharisees and Scribes have gathered themselves together, and 
held a council concerning their lord, the Roman emperor. *' What 
shall we do," say they, *' tor this man triumphs over all his enemies ? 
If we let him alone, he will subdue all Lobabardy; and, after the 
maimer of the emperors,. not hesitate, as far as he is able, to drive us 
from our places and root out our race.* tie will entrust the vineyard 
of the Lord to other labourers^ and condemn and destrov us without 

trial We must attack this Caesar, not only with wordt) but 

with all our no longer to be coiicealed arrows. We will shoot out 
these till they strike him, strike him — till they wound, till they wound 
him — tilltheyoverthrow,till they overthrow him." ..... Thus speak 
the Pharisees, who in our days sit in th/s seat of Moses. . » . And 
this father of all fathers, who calls himself the servant of the servants 
of God, changes himself into a deaf adder.; setting aside judgment and 
justice; refuses to hear the vindication of the Csesar ; hath cast out, 
despising all counsel, his malediction into the world, like a stone from 
h sling ; and sternly, and heedless of all consequences, cries aloud, — 
^ What I have written, I have written.' *' 

Frederick appealed, in better keeping, to the words addressed 
by bur Lord to hid apostles after his resurrection : he said not, — 
'Take arms and shield, bow and sword;' but ' Peace be with 
yon/ He taunts the avarice, the luxury of the pope, and even 
turns his name against him, — 

* Gregorius, gregis disgregator potius.' 

The pope, in his reply, was not less prodigal of personal iiivec- 

five and scrititUral ini^taphor i— < 
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s character of the times) h the religious dialect in which the 
)o1e is couched. Those who have attempted to trace the scrip- 
jal expressions and imagery of Dante, have been scarcely aware 
pi such had long been the language of the Cliristiun world. These 
mifestoa, indeed, were sent forth in Latin, but the Ghibelliiie 
rty, as they were addieased to all orders, would take care that 
■least their substance should be made known in their popular 
fleets. The same imagery, and not a little of the heretical tone 
ncerning the pride, the lu.tury. the pomp of the papal see, were 
neminated by the Franciscans, the Methodists of Roman Ca- 
blicism. At first, indeed, these popular preachers were so 
■tirely in the papal interest, that Frederick took the bold and 
Tcisive measure of e.\pelling them from the kingdom of Naples ; 
it — both fls disseminating that which may be called the poetic 
Siristian language, in the vulgar tongue, and as inveighing against 
K abuses of tlie pupal power, some of the Fianciscan preachers amy 
e considered the link between Frederick II. and the Florentine 
We do no* distinctly recollect whether Signor Itosetti, in liis 
ious though too relined and systematic attempts to elucidate 
Rte 'Hysterics of that great poem, has inclnded these manifestoes of 
^he tmperor and the pope, as showing the tendency of the age to 
adapt tiie mystic allegories of the Revelations to the events and 
characters of the day. The rude hymns, the satires, the mysticism 
of F'ra Jacopone di Todi, who was imprisoned by Boniface VIII. 
for disrespect to the successor of St. Peter, are something in the 
same strain. There can be no doubt that both of these might con- 
tribute a curious chapter to a work not yet adequately executed, 
the ' Hisluria Heforniationis ante Reforniationem ;' though, after 
all, perhaps tliey might chiefly command public attention now-a-days 
. as Inrowing some light, however feeble, on the composition of thfe 
' Divina Commedia.' How wonderful the privilege of true geniuv, 
—that Blate papers, which almost arrayed Europe in hostik coii> 
flict, which spoKe tlie contending sentiments of factions, that divided 
every county, every city, every household,— are chiefly intertiting 
fli illustrative of a single ^oem ! 

The religion of Frederick is, and will ever be, a more inicrutable 

problem. How fur was he beyond his pgeP how far had he 

ventured from the thick darkness of his lime into the daylight 

of reason? Had he advanced still farther into the dim thickets 

of doubt, or plunged into the bottomless abyss of unbelief? His 

real sentiments can neither be ascertained from the careless 

H speeches which he may have hazarded in his light hours of social 

^fcevclry, nor from the public confession of faitli which was extorted 

^^wom him by the dangerous accusations of the pope — though in 

^^feis, at the time, he may have been, or at least thought himself to 

^^pVOL. Ll. NO. cii. 3 A be. 
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forced to take refuge with all his folloHers during the lieat of 
summer, was the real cause of his death. But a few weeks before 
his decease Gregorj' wrote these words : — 

' Do not permit yourselves, ye faithful, to be cast down by the un- 
favourable appearances of the present moment ; be neither depressed 
by miafortune, nor elated by prosperity; put your trust in God, and 
endure his trials with patience : the bark of Peter is for a time 
tossed by tempests and dashed against breakers ; but soon it emerges 
unexpectedly from the foaming billows, and sails uninjured over tbe 
glassy surface.' 

The new pope, Celestine IV,, elected under the terror of Fre- 
derick's successful arms, died sixteen days after his election : the 
cardinals, who bad suffered every kind of privation, and dreaded 
the poisonous air of Rome, had taken the opportunity of flight, 
and nearly two years elapsed before the chair of St. Peter 
was filled again. Frederick himself was at length obliged to 
urge on the election. He was still under the ban of excom- 
munication; none but a pope could cancel the anathema of a 
pope. Whatever advantages he may have derived from the want 
of a head to the opposite faction — whether, as M. von Raumer 
debates the question, he may have entertained some design of 
changing the constitution of the church from a papal monarchy 
into an aristocracy of the cardinals — the general voice of Christen- 
dom demanded, in language which could not be misunderstood 
and might not be opposed, the election of a new spiritual so- 
vereign. The choice fell on a cardinal, once closely connected 
with the interests, and supposed to be attached to the person, of 
Frederick^Sinibald Fiesco, of the Genoese house of Lavagna. 
He assumed the name of Innocent IV. — a fatal omen that he in- 
tended to tread in the steps of Innocent III. Frederick was con- 
gratulated on the accession of his declared partisan ; he coldly and 
prophetically answered, ' I fear that in the cardiusl I have lost a 
good friend, and in the pope shall find my worst enemy. No pope 
can be a Ghihelline.' 

Negotiations commenced, but in vain. The pope demanded 
the liberation of the ecclesiastics of the opposite faction, whom 
Frederick had captured in an encounter by sea ; and on all 
other points his tone was as high and as uncompromising as 
at the height of the papal power. Frederick, who was now at the 
summit of his glory — his fame untarnished by discomfiture — Italy 
prostrate at his feet — his hereditary dominions attached to him hy 
love, the empire by respect and awe (for his rebellious son was 
by this time dead) — on his part demanded in the first place 
the repeal of the interdict. But the star of ihe Hohengtaufen 
had reached its height j it began to decline, to darken — and 
, , 2 A 2 its 
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f. deeply wounded by a solemn row of the Bolognese 
please the prisoner— a vow which ihey sternly main- 
Mwithslanding the menaces and the most prodigal offers 
rom made by the disconsolate father. According to Sis- 
idi, the loss of liberty was afterwards mitigated as far as pos- 
B by the attention and respect shown to tlieir captive by the 
Me nobility ; according to M. von Haumer, it was aggra- 
li'Siany petty vexations. We regret that we have not room 
Jtbitnantic account of the attempt of Enzius to escape, after 
^years of captivity, when he contrived to conceal himself in 
ft, bat was betrayed by a lock of hair, too beautiful to belong 
lay one else but the royal prisoner. 
Only six years had elapsed since the flight of Innocent — and 
f gBy »nd splendid monarch, who at the age of twenty-one 
i won the imperial crown, and worn it with greater dignity 
1 any former sovereign ; the crusader who had recovered the 
n of Jerusalem by an honourable treaty; the master, but 
, of the whole of Italy, whose fortunes had for so long defied 
I the papal anathema — Frederick 11. — lay expiring in the 
Stle of Fiorentino, near Luceria, leaving to his son no more than 
(i crown of Naples, and that endangered by the hostility of the 
Sorrows even heavier than approaching death loaded the 
ind of the failing monarch. His favourite son lay pining in hope- 
mprisonment. Of his most faithful followers, one, the bold 
(haddeusofSuessa, whohad maintained his cause with such intre- 
idity before the council of Lyons, had been cut off by a barbarous 
Math. He had been taken prisoner by the insurgents of Parma, 
Jvhen captured, he was almost expiring from loss of blood ; the 
Parmesans, considering him the adviser of the severe measures 
rhich had been put in force against their city, literally hewed him 
I pieces. The other, Peler of Vinea, his brother poet, who had 
ihared his festive enjoyments in Palernto and Naples — lo whose 
Indicial integrity and consummate statesmanship he had inlmsted 
_ his most secret affairs — his confidential counsellor in all his exi- 
gencies — in the touching language of Scripture, ' his dear familiar 
friend' — had, it seems, taken counsel against him. Much obscurity 
still hangs over the fate of Peter de Viitea. M. von Raumer does 
not eutiivly ilisbelieve that circumslaiilial nainiliie of Matthew 
Paris, which has been rejected by many writers. According to 
this account, while Frederick lay ill, the confidential physician of 
Peter had prescribed for him, and prepared his medicine. The 
"mperor, who had received a private warning, said, — 

'v friend, I put my full tnistin you. But take care, I entreat 
t poison is not administered to nne instead of physic." Peter 
1, " Sire, how often has my physician prepared for you whole- 
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Mr. Cary's version of the passage appears particularly 
^T^^, we subjoin it. 

'I ft was who held 

Both keys to Frederick's heart, and turn'd the wards, 

Opening and shutting ivlth a skill so sweet, 

That besides me into his inmost breast 

Scarce any other could admittance find. 

The faith I bore to my high charge was such, 

It cost me the iife-blood that flll'd my veins. 

The harlot who ne'er turn'd her gloating eyes 

From Ceesar's household, common vice and pest 

Of courts, 'gainst me inflamed the minds of all. 

And 10 Augustus they so spread the flamei 

That my glad honours changed to bitter woes; 

My aoul, disdainful and disgusted, sought 

Refuge in death front scorn, and I became, 

Just as I was, unjust towards myself. 

By the new roots, which fix this stem, I swear 

That never faith I broke to my liege lord. 

Who merited such honour.' 
Frederick did not long survive. On the Tlh of December, 1250, 
ft great antagonist of the papacy died, at the age of fifty-six, 
e confessed his sins, and received absolution from the archbishop 
fPalermo. His remains were buried in that city which he had 
mbellished so long with his court ; and on the opening of the 
royal cemetery in 1783, his body was found in perfect preservation, 
and in imperial attire. Thus, after above five centuries, were two 
of the calumnies relating to his death refuted, that his body had 
rotted while he was alive, and that he had, ' dying, put on the 
weeds' of the Cistercian order. We share ill M. von Raumur's 
indignation, that the remains of this extraordinary man were not 
treated with respect — two other bodies were thrown into his coffin. 
Those who would wish to obtain a just opinion of Frederickj in 
those parts of his distinguished character which we have been 
unable to notice, particularly as a legislator, a patron of learning, 
and founder of universities, will do well to consult the volumes 
of M. von Raumer. 

We hasten to the last scene of onr tragic drama. At the age of 
twenty-five died Conrad, the son of Frederick, leaving only the ill- 
fated Conradin, with no aid, save in the valour and ability of 
Manfred, the natural son of the emperor, to protect the throne 
of Naples against the inexorable hostility of the pope. The 
usurpation of the throne by this very Manfred — the crusade excited 
against him by the pope — the avarice of Charles VIII. — the 
fatal battle near Beuevento, in which Manfred lost his kingdom 

and 
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— J fcb life, rapidly cfwd ihe io«e; »J C<iMBiw^«tle^ML f 
aloM to niM ooce more tbe baule-cn of Ac homm M SviUi. ) 
Im iIm fieU of Tai^tuKinzo that err was keanl, Hevcr to b 
a^m ; and «e tball adopt the bf^sa^e of M. raa Rai 
dncribe the closing Kenc, in ufai^ the J ead a y of tbt how I 
drew Wr pall oier ihe last rcmaiiu of ibe lliilw iialaiifi ■, on tk ' 
■cafibid of ConraHin. , 

* Conradio wa.« ptaving at chess irhni br ret ri Tgd tbc iotelBpaa 
of )ua coadrmnation ; he did not !<«« his >elf-caatBiaiid, but, whk t^ 
cMM^nionii 'A hi* iDi''fbitUD(>, emptoTMl thr sbort tmic that w«s left 
hin in nulling his will, and in reconciling himself wiifa God faj tm- 
fesiion and prayer. 

* In the meantime tbe scaffold wv raised, in tbe atmost njence, 
r'ght before the city, near what was afterwards csDed tbe Ner 
HarVet, and the Chnrcb of the Carmelite*. It appeared ns if this 
place were cho!<en in malice, to show to Conradin, jet once mon 
Defore hit death, the splendonr and beaaty of kis langdaaoL. Tit 
ware* of the Hea, which are here as lovely as they are peacefnl, flow 
in as far a« thin spot, and before the eyes of the spectator aprcadi 
the tna;;ic circle of Portici, Castella-Mare, Sorrento, and Hassa, 
which lurroands this noblest of bays. itandinK out more distinct in 
the dazzling light of the clear southern atmosphere. On tbe left the 
datk and lofty summit of Vesuvius sugrgestt to the thought the anrfgt 
might of nature ; on the right the horizon is bounded by the mgged 
and broken roi'ks of the Island of Capua, where Tiberius, a worthy 
rival of Charles of Anjou, held his orgies. 

* On the Zeth of October, 12S8, two months after tbe battle of 
flkarkola, the condemned prisoners were led to the place of judgment, 
where the esecutiotier, with naked feet and bare arms, already awaited 
them. After King Charles had taken what was considered a pla<re of 
honoar in the window of a neighbouring castle, Robert of Bari, their 
fiiiqiiiioini jiiiIec, "poke thus, according tn his command : — ■' Ye as- 
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alone, the king's son-in-law, 3 man no lesa comely than noble-minded, 
sprang forward, and said to Robert of Bari, "How darest thou, 
audacious and iniquitous villain, condemn to death so valiant and so 
princely a knight ? " and at the same time struck him with hia sword 
with such violence that he was carried away for dead. The king 
suppressed his wrath, for he saw that the whole French knighthood 
applauded the action of the count: yet the sentence remained un- 
repealed. 

' Hereupon Conradin requested permission to address the people, 
ftnd spoke with perfect composure: — " Aa a sinner before God, 
I have deserved death, but here I am unjustly condemned. I ap- 
peal to all loyal subjects, to whom my ancestors have shown their 
fatherly care ; I appeal to all the sovereigns and princes of the earth, 
whether he is guilty of a capital crime who protects his own right 
and that of his people. And even were I guilty, how dare they thus 
barbarously punish my guiltless followers, who, ott'ing allegiance to 
no one else, have adhered to me with praiseworthy fidelity ! " These 
words produced emotions of pity in all, but no one would act ; and he 
alone, whose emotions could have had any effect, remained hard as 
stone, not only against the arguments of justice, but even against 
those impressions which the rank, the youth, the beauty of the suf- 
ferers, made on every one else. Conradin then cast his glove down 
from the scaffold, to be conveyed to Peter, King of Aragon, a? a tes- 
timony that he made over to him all his rights upon Apulia and 
Sicily ; the Knight Henry Truchsess, of Waldhurg, took up the glove, 
and fulfilled the last wish of his prince. 

, ' Conradin, bereft of all hope of a change in his unjust doom, em- 
braced bis fellow victims, particularly Frederick of Austria, then took 
off bis upper garment, and lifting up his bands and eyes to heaven, 
said, " Jesus Christ, Lord of all created beings. King of Glory ! since 
this cup may not pass from me, I commend my spirit to thy hands.'' 
Immediately he knelt down, and raising himself once again, he said, 
"Ob, my mother 1 what anguish am I causing thee !" '—vol. iv. 

p. 6 1 S. 

After these words the death-blow fell. Tlie blood thus mingled 
with the earth was the last of the house of Swi.bia, which had 
given so many emperors to the West. The Sicilian Vespers ex- 
uded a dreadful retribution for this most execrable judicial mur- 
der that ever disgraced ihe annals of mankind. Had its chief 
author been involved in the ruin whicli was brought upon his sub- 
jects, it would be diOicult to point out an exutiiple iii which we 
might more visibly trace the justice of Divine Providence, But 
the bloody deeds which reddened the soil of Naples could not 
revive that noble stem, under the shadow of whose branches the 
kingdom had so long reposed in glory and peace. Charles VIII, 
warred even upon the dead. After the horrible butchery of Cpn- 

radiu's 
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of Wootton, near Canterbury, in 1762; the second son of a 
country gentleman of honourable (if not of illustrious) descent, 
and the possessor, apparently, of an esfate amply suSicient to 
maintain him in the rank of his ancestors. Our author's mo- 
ther was a lady of the great family of Egertou ; whence his 
baptismal name, and subsequently a large addition of properly 
to this branch of the house of Brydges. He received, of 
Course, the best education, as far as he was willing to avail 
himself of the opportunities placed hberatly within his reach ; 
spent several years at Cambridge ; was called to the bar in 17S7 ; 
and mingled from early youth in the best society, whether in 
Kent or in London. Not attaining rapid success at the bar, 
where few, if any, ever do so, he soon wearied of his profession, 
retired into a country house in Hampshire, and there devoted 
himself to belles-lettres and English antiquities, until, by the death 
of his elder brother, he came into possession of the family estates, 
when he removed into Kent. His love of the scenery of his native 
county appears to have been one of the strongest feelings in his 
breast; and here he continued all through the prime of his life, 
eternally writing and printing; a catalogue of the productions of 
his private press at L.ee Priory would indeed fill one of our pages. 
A short period, during which he acted as captain of a troop of 
fencibtes — and another, hardly longer, during which he sat in the 
House of Commons, but without making any figure there — hardly 
deserve to be noticed as breaking his course of rural retirement in 
what ought to be, perhaps, the very happiest of all earthly stations. 
Habits of careless, lavish expenditure, however, gradually crumbled 
down the very handsome fortune which he had inherited; and 
being no longer able to maintain the style of living to which he 
had been accustomed, and moreover thoroughly disgusted with 
this country for two specific reasons lo be hereafter touched upon. 
Sir Egerton at length quitted Kent and England ; and has, with 
rare intervals, resided on the continent for the last sixteen years. 
His innumerable publications of this period bear dales almost as 
numberless — Florence, Rome, Naples, Paris — and latterly, for 
the most part, that of Geneva. He is now in the seventy- 
third year of his age : as indefatigable in composition as ever, 
■with all his faculties entire, and with abundance of leisure, at all 
events, to review calmly a long course of experience. 

The result may be thus shortly stated, if we were to judge 
from isolated passages, no one ever reviewed the life of another 
with more calmness and fairness than Sir Egerton would seem to 
have carried over the retrospect of his own. There is not a word, 
perhaps, which any human being would think it right to say of 
him, in hia literary capaci^ at least, which he has not said of 
' ' himself 
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bude a respectable, wealthy, and ancient country-gentleman 

Ae houours of an EngHsli barony to which he was really en- 

t The crown oIKcers were bound to fulfil a certain course of 

pso were the judges of the high tribunal before which the case 

\. And Sir Egertoii ought, at least, to have the matter 

r Again, before he dares to hazard one whisper of the inju- 

a tenour thus shortly alluded to by us — once for all, and not, 

^ must own, without some mixture of indignation in our pity. 

y now, we see, announces himself on his title-pages, and, we 

^^ told, signs his letters, as * per legem terra Lord Cliaudos of 

^^ deley.' Can this childish vaunt afi'ord even a momentary salis- 

^^:tion to a high mind 1 

The otlier great grievance is Sir Egerton's literary one. With 
spect to it, we cannot do better than re-quote an emphatic 
^^nlence from Mr. Sharp's 'Letters:' namely, 'Awantofhar- 
^*lony between the talents and the temperament is, wherever it is 
^*>und, the fruitful source of faults and of sufferings. Perhaps 
^«ew are less happy than those who are ambitious without industry 
^— who pant for the prize, but will not run the race.' Sir Egerton 
laa all his days been busy without industry — perpetually panting 
■^r the prize, but never sufficiently persevering to make out one 
■real heat. 

^ In vain would he console himself with such fond flattery as the 
f following — 

I ' Genuine poetry lies in the thought and sentiment, not in the dreus ; 
^ and these spring from the native powers of the head and heart, whicll 
no study or arti6ce can give. Memory, artifice, and industry may 
assist an author in malting imitations, but they will want raciness 
and life. Lord Byron has made a great outcry against protensions ta 
sensibility ; but no one had more intense sensibility than he bad ; and 
this outcry was itself an affectation. It is fear to go alone, and 
frankly to lay open one's own internal movement!>, which diverts 
B^enius from its course, and makes it produce spurious fruit. But I 
cannot think that any one can so deceive himself as to believe, when 
he is writing from the memory, that he is writing from the heart. 
My teniitiveness from childhood waa the source of the most morhid 
■ulFei'ings, as well as of the moat intense pleasures, &o, 8ec.'— vol. i, 
p. 5, 

Does Sir Egerlon seriously believe that Ijord Byron ever dreamt 
of disparaging seniibility ? He attacks the professors of ultra- 
sensibility, because he had observed mankind sharply, and seen 
riiat these were often in fact cold-hearted scoundrels; but the 
glorious gift of Heaven itself he partook as largely and reve- 
renced as profoundly as any of his contemporaries. He, no 
doubt, despised those who set up for poets with no stock in trade 
but sensibility ; but this was simply because he himself happened 
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from all the paths of human contest or rivalry, and to paas one'ii 
clays in retirement, despising show, and vanity, and notice, and seek- 
ing to while away the time by any innocent and seif-dependent 
amusement. We seek distinction by an inherent propensity; but 
it is of no worth if obtained. I regret that I ever had any ambition.' 

pp. 10 2' 4. 

tlie true subject of regret ought to be that he did not either 
bring up his mental habits to the pitch of his ambition, or lower 
liis ambition to some point of easier attainment. He says else- 
where, however, — nay, it is but at the distance of a couple of 
pages, — 

' In the sphere of higher society — among those whose intellect must 
guide human affairs, — there is a demand for the genius and talents 
^hieh see far and wide, — into which individual interests, and the 
petty management which give selfish advantages at the expense of 
others, do not enter. There great mental gifts are properly appre- 
ciated, and make their way. Thus no man of genius, or superiority of 
tnind, should ever place himself in a narrow neighbourhood.' — p. 94, 
And this comes from the same pen which can still pour out such 
eternal diatribes as the following: — 

' I now sit at the window of my humble campagne at Geneva, 
catching a glimpse of the noble lake, and defy or forget a world which 
once troubled me, and whose spite and other evil passions I once was 
not strong enough to overcome. Now they pass by me unheeded ; 
they rattle along the road, but do not disturb my calm ; and I live in 
the company of departed [loets, and sublime and tender moraliMfc 
Many of my feelings have been anticipated by Cowley in hii adnnK 
able prose'essays, which are models of thought, sentiment, and lan- 
guage. Everything is at the mercy of mind : if we think rightly 
we are capable of enjoyment under almost any adversity or depriva- 
tion. Calumny and detraction may rage; but in retirement we hear 
it not. There is a noble stanza in Thomson's " Castle of Indolence," 
beginning— 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny !"' — pp, 105. 
We believe we have now quoted enough to let our readers into 
the secret of Sir Egerton's unfortunate state of mind. His bur- 
den is very like that of our old friend Timon of Athens — 
' The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool ; all is oblique.' 
We proceed to estract a few specimens of this strange nar- 
rative, not with any view of further criticising the author's mis- 
takes about himself, but simply as illustrative of the unhappy 
consequences which attend an exquisite temperament unaccom- 
panied by strength of mind and firmness of purpose. The mingled 
tone of self-satisfaction and self-reproach which runs through the 
whole book is painfully but most interestiugly characteristic ; but 
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' The form is like Bayle'g, but not the spirit. Scarce any article 
I above mere compilation, It seems ungrateful to speak thus; 
t from this work 1 began at eight or nine years old to contract my 
Msion for biography. I bad the work constantly in my haiida during 
fte holidays, ivhicb I almost invariably spent at home. The volumes 
^waj'slay in one of ihewindows of the common parlour at Wootton ; 
id how often have 1 rejoiced when the rain and anow came, to keep 
e by the winter fireside, instead of mounting my pony, to follow all 
ling ray uncle's harriers! and when I was out, how I counted 
Rie lioura till I could return to my beloved books! The moment 
Snner was over I drew my chair round to the fire, and one of these 
lai^e volumes was opened upon my knees, I grew peevish if any one 
interrupted me ; and was so totally absorbed in myself, that I was 
lost to all that was passing around me. At that time I was much 
snore delighted with this work than ivith all the books of poetry that 
offered themselves tome.' — pp. 99, 99. 

Jn another of these rambling chapters, he says, — 
' At an early age, Buchanan's Latin poetry was a great and inti- 
mate favourite with me, and I got Milton's juvenile poems almost by 
heart. I generally carried these little volumes (the Elzevir of Bu- 
chanan) in my pocket. I read them on stiles, on hanks, and under 
hedges, when the season allowed, as well us by the winter fire, when 
the weather kept me in-doors. Collins also was one of the earliest 
objects of my enthusiastic admiration. From fourteen or fifteen I 
dreamed of authorship, and never afterwards gave up the ambition.* 
—p. 114. 

Again, after some of his philosophical old man's preachments 
against worldly ambition, far down in the book, we read: — 

' But I used to hear from my earliest infancy of the rise and gran- 
deur of my ancestor. Lord Chancellor Egerton, and of my royal 
blood.* Then, again, I heard of Lord Chancellor Hai'dwicke, who was 
my father's relation, and of whose education I have heard that my 
grandfather had the care. The portrait of Chancellor Egerton, 
in bis official robes, hung by the bedside in which I was born, and 
seemed with bis grave countenance to look solemnly upon me. The 
engraved portrait of the other chancellor always hung over the fire- 
side of my uncle's justice-room. The Gibbon arms were there quar- 
tered with the Yorke saWier, and reminded me of the relationship, for 
I was always observant of heraldic symbols. I have no doubt that 
these things made an impression on my mind, which operated strongly 
on my future fate.' 

No doubt of it : hence the excellent edition of Collins's Peerage 
— not forgetting the parenthetical section which it devotes to ibe 

■ Wliether our author be or be aol a. legitimate (Jeacendant of the house whose 
titles he has aasiimert, there can be no qiieatinn aa to hia truly illuslrioua maternal 
pediKCee. Tlie bloud of almost eveiy toyul family in Kurope mingled in (he veinstJ 
the BridgBwalei EgertoDS, of whom there is now no mule survivor. 

Vol, LI. NO. cii. 2 b Chandos 
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lier university, than the great living poet here alluded to by our 
Obiographer. He well knows that poets must educate them- 
— that they can do so either inter sylvas academi, or whistling 
lehtnd a plough upon the mountain side,' with equal success, so 
~i ihey have the aim clear in their view, and take the true path 
»ch it ; but that these unrivalled eatablishuients were meant 
■supply, for the duties oi active life in England, a succession of 
ions imbued with attachment to the civil and religious institu- 
■ of their country, and with the feelings of gentlemen; — he 
WB that nobly have they hitherto served the purpose for which 
%liey were endowed ; — and he, before he sneered at the paucity of 
immortal reputations in science, lilerature, or politics, achieved 
vmong three thousand persons distinguished by academical honours 
at Cambridge, between 1784 and 18'23, would have thought it 
"his duty lo ascertain how many of these persons had in after years 
done sohd service to their generation as clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and magistrates. 

How overweening is the vanity of many literary men as to the 
relative importance of their own pursuit ! Grant that Eng 
land has produced within the last hi'ty years as many really great 
names in letters as any country ever did within a similar period ; 
and grant, it' you will, that any one of these has done higher honour 
and more lasting good to the world than can come of a score 
of mere able labourers in any liberal profession, properly so 
called : but do not forget — mankind at large will never doubt — 
that any one such able and honeat labourer in any of those walks of 
practical usefulness on which crowds of literati think themselves 
entitled to look down, is worth a whole regiment of authorlingS; 
is by the univei-sal sense of society more estimable living, and 
has, moreover, fully a better chance of being honourably remem- 
bered when dead. Sir Egerton proceeds to say : — 

' We had scarce any poets at that time at Cambridge, unless Dr. 
Glyn of King's;* poetry was never in fashion there even in Gray'*, 
time; nothing was valued but mathematics. Gray was neglected, 
and often even affronted at this University, and it is strange that he 
eontimied to live on there ; but it had many eonvenienfes for a single 
man of small income, and there was the attraction of rich libraries — 
and, above all, habit. Probably more stir in society would have 
brought out more fruits from a copious mind, which suffered its richea 
to expire within it. Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
— allied active lives. Byron was always inaction. Indolence iDfal' 
libly produces ennui and feebleness. What romd ever did so much as 
Burke's? and all his days he was engaged in the bustle of public life !' 

* Dr. Qlyno Glymi was a gi-est wit andicag j and he once, fgr a b«t we believe, 
wiole Sut and gaiatd Ibe SeatODian prize i but we Itatj he would have Uuglied si 
the nuliun of hib Lciiig considered a poet, 

2 n 2 Gray, 



^ 
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Iti all the writings of a score of modern ' originala ;' and if 
"^gerton fancies that it is possible to understand Greek as 
~ n did, without being something more than a ' mere lin- 
' we huDibly suggest that Greek books contain something 
than Greek vocables. The eccentricities and vulgar indul- 
es of Porson were against, not for him ; neither can be de- 
ed : but had Porson been a sentimental sonnetteer, the gen- 
ttn who never lets fall a word to the discredit of Chatterton or 
ns would have spared this invective — probably found in the 
e facts materials for a lofty eulogy of the man, and such an- 
er fierce tling at the world as the following : — 
lie immortal Chatterton drank np the bowl of worldly forgetful- 
>s, that his t^ery disappointment might find rest in the grave. 
vhat a light among us was there extinguished and lost 1 It was a 
i "uilty impatience ! . . . . The mass of mankind have not the capa- 
^^^5ty of deep and extended observation: they either take things oa 
^^ley are taught them, or their own opinions are narrow and super- 
ficial; they are busied about little matters of their own individual 
iBterests, and the rest either lies light upon them, or is entirely ne- 
glected. " Reallyj" they cry, " I have not thought much about these 
things, they are not my concern." " Well, but A. says so and so." 
*' Oh, yes ; but he is a vild man, whose opinions I little regard : he 
/laa no solid sense ; look how he manages his ovm t^airs .' " — p, 93. 
Sir Egerton thus records his own first appearance as an author : 
' I had, in studying Milton's noble sonnets — noble in defiance of 
Johnson— convinced myself of the force and majesty of plain language ,■ 
and I resolved never to be seduced into a departure from it. The con- 
sequence WB.a — (the consequence!) — -that my first poems were coldly 
received, though praised in " JVIaty'a Review" of May, 1785. I would 
not change my system ; but this coldness chilled and blighted me for 
some years, and from 1785 to 1701 I wrote no more poetry. Then 
I poured out my unpremeditated strains rather copiously in my little 
novel of " Mary de Clifford," published anonymously in January, 
1792, at the age of twenty-nine, which immediately obtained some 
jiopularity, and is not yet, after forty-one years, entirely forgotten. 
It was written with a fervid rapidity, which no one seems to believe ; 
— begun in October, 1791, and the sheets sent to the press by the 
post as fast as they were scribbled.' 

The author will not perhaps like to be told so — but we consider 
this early novel of ' Mary de Clifford ' as the best work of imagi- 
nation that has ever yet come from his pen. It has some too luxu- 
riant passages, and the poetry introduced into it appears to us as 
unlike Milton as possible ; but there is a force and vivacity in the 
whole story and situations, that Sir Egerton has not subsequently 
equalled. We do not, hcweverj understand him when he talks of 
-m^ ' nobody 
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1 of popular plaudits! The wind blows in their favour, an4 

* It blows, and, aa it blowa, for ever will Wow on !' 
a sudden, the blast changes its direction, and down they fall 
fce ground, crushed to rise no more. It is better never tg rise, 
, Ck to rise with the chance of such a fall, 

^ The fame that is sure is commonly, though not always, slow: it 

V in Scott, but not in Byron, Scott greatly improved under 

» encouragement of fame, and so did Byron : but fame will draw 

'i those who have not solid pretensions beyond their strength. 

rden improved to the last ; so did Milton; so did Burke< Duly- 

xished, and kept in due eserciae, the mind must improve. When 

a day of mental occupation, 1 lose niy spirits, and am tilled with* 

Igret.'— pp. 72, 73, 

What a strange mixture of strength and weakness in all these 

t^aiisages— what energetic sentences, and wtiat inconclusive para- 

^THphsl He might have much extended his list of great minds 

Xliat improved on almost to the verge of the grave : it is, indeed, 

a.n important fact, that of the very greatest works of human genius, 

XL large majority have been produced at an advanced period of 

life. With regard to his contrast of Scott and Byron, however, 

as regards the mere rapidity of fame. Sir Egerton appears to us 

quite mistaken. Sir Walter's first original publications were 

those extraordinary ballads, ' Glenfiulas,' ' Cadyow Castle," and 

* The Grey Brother.' Did not these at once raise him to a most 

eminent station in literature? 

We must now give some of our author's striking sketches of his 
own existence, as settled in his beautiful manor-house in Kent, 
and devoted, in utter neglect of his fortune and the duties of his 
personal station as a country gentleman, to the endless series of 
literary and antiquarian miscellanies, the most important of which 
appears to us to be the ' Censura Literaria.' Of the period from 
his thirty-fifth to his forty-eighth year, he says, — 

' My thoughts were always on my books and airy visions. Bailijiti 
and stewards are very ivilling to receive every thing, and disburse 
nothing: when anything is to be paid they ahvays come upon the 
master. No receiver of money will be honest unless he is very 
sharply looked to ; and in making up a long account a cunning man 

can turn the balance either way in a surprising manner 

I have an aversion to accounts, and nothing but the most pressing 
necessity can induce me to examine them. An agent soon finds out 
this, and step by step goes on from robbery to robbery, til] nothing 
will satisfy the rapacity of his appetite. The difficulty of the tasfc 



accumulates from day to day, and tvho that shrinks from 

a month's accounts will undertake those of a year ? 

It was a life of mingled pleasure and extreme anxiety. 



examming 
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And yef he sajs elsewhere — aud we wonder he did not remember 
ftiis, when he was lashing at Porson — 

' A jnan ofgerdus cannot eeen compile wUliout showing something of 
^^%» man spirit. Though he may extract and copy, still he will select and 
*^vmbine in a manner which mere labour will never reach.' 

Justly and truly is this said ; and the truth of it is exemphfied 
3 11 some of our author's own antiquarian lucubrations. 

The bitterness with «hich Sir Egerton perpetually rails against 
liis Kentish neighbours is one of the least amiable, or indeed in- 
telligible, features in these Memoirs ; yet, from his own showing, 
they had some iitlle reason not to be too much his admirers. 

* I never could bear the talk of country squires ; and as they sus- 
pected this, my Bociety was a wet sheet upon them. They never for- 
gave me the allusions they thought they perceived in my novel of 
" Arthur Fitzalbini," They were very foolishly sensitive, for no one 
would have understood them if they had not owned that the cap fitted. 
There v/as only one character that came very close, and that page was 
cancelled, at the earnest entreaty of a relation of my own, before pub- 
lication. The claim to the barony of Chandos was poison to our 
country neighbours, which turned them sick, and they joined in clans 
to depress and calumniate us. 

' I will admit that my own manners were not easy or conciliatory. 
I was apt to see a little too much in a look or a tone ; and the know- 
ledge that whatever I said or did would he misinterpreted, made tne 
suspicious and embarrassed. I could not talk of sheep or bullocks ; 
examine a horse's mouth, or discuss his points. I could not tell what 
\yind would give a good scenting day ; nor what course the fox would 
probably take, when he broke cover. If I attempted a joke, no one 
felt it ; and if I made an observation, every one stared. That happy 
nonchalance and reckless raillery, which make snch agreeable compa- 
nions, were beyond my reach. 1 dared not mention a book, or enter 
into a political argument ; if I did, a cant phrase or two of some jolly 
joker of the company soon put an end to it. If 1 mentioned some 
pubhc man, who I thought had risen beyond his merits, there was an 
instant union of sarcasm, as if I spoke from prejudice and passion. 

'The higher classes of aristocratical commoners have commonly 
some intellectual man among them, who gives a tone to the rest: it 
was not 80 in East Kent ; they were all of the character and tempera- 
ment of the squirearchy.' — pp. 85, 86, 

' They, who have no studious turn, are not merely indifferent to 
books : they hale them ; — the sight of them they feel to be disagree- 
able. When my neighbours came in, and found my tables loaded with 
a chaos of volumes, tliey tuiiied sick. They seemed to say to them- 
selves, " What a strange, dry, dull life, to be thus enveloped in the 
dust of old folios and black-letter books ! 0, what a musty damp they 
exhale! Give me the fresh air^et me mount my horse again, and 
scamper over the hedges and ditches." They came upon me some- 
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tlien, irh en it was animated, it approached for a little wliile to powerful 
oratorj'. I ones or twice heard Stephens, the master in Chancery, make 
s, good speech ; but the tone was coarse and vulgar. Wilberforce had a, 
Bhrill feeble voice, and a slow enunciation, as if he was preaching ; 
and his language was of the same character as he ugtid in his 
writings, Avith great ingenuity and a constant course of thought out 
of the common beat ; but there was something between the plaintive 
and the querulous, which was rather fatiguing. Mackintosh was 
often eloquent, but generally too studied, and much too learned for 
his audience; and he was not sufficiently free from a national accent; 
his voice too was deficient in strength. Romilly spoke as a patriotic 
and philosophic lawyer, full of matter and argument, but perhaps a 
little too slowly and solemnly for such a miied assembly as the Houae 
of Commons. Plunkett was one of the most powerful speakers, but 
better in the acuteness of his matter than in his manner. Vesey 

Fitzgerald had a hold, forward, lively flow of words Of all the 

men who struck me at once, Lord Lyndhurst's talents made the 
greatest impression upon me. 

' He who has matter to communicate must be singularly deficient 
in language and delivery, if he can gain no attention, after a little 
practice, and that command of nerves which a repetition of efforts 
will secure. At first every sensitive man is frightened at the sound 
of his own voice.* 

These little sketches, imperfect as they are, will be curious and 
valuable hereafter. Mr. Huskisson, however, improved in his 
style of speaking in hia later years, to an extent of which Sir 
Egerton seems to have had no notion ; and we do not believe that 
Sir J, Mackintosh's Scotch did him any great harm with the 
House. His brogue was certainly a mere nothing to the late Lord 
Melville's, who was always a favourite speaker ; nay, it was not 
in fact broadsr than Lord Brougham's, or Lord Plunkett's. Per- 
haps Sir James was too desirous to disguise his native accent, and 
one glimpse of afTectation does more damage, in such a place as 
St. Stephens' used to be, than the steady undeniable daylight of 
many a more serious fault ; but the real mischief was, that he had 
n professorial tone, and that never answers out of the chair. 

Sir Egerton has a very good passage on the late Lord Liver- 

' I remember a remark of his when he dined with me, in 1794, 
from his encampment near Dover, as colonel of the Cinque Por&a' 
Fencible Cavalry, which struck me as a proof that he was a man 
of sentiment and moral reflection. He seemed to other eyes to 
be then in the bloom of his successful career. We were talking 
of the enjoyments of youth : I believe he was at least nine years 
younger than I was; but he had already had some experience of 
public life. " No," he said, " youth is not the age of pleasure ; we then 
expect too much, and we are ihtrefore exposed to dmly disappoinlments 
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Was there an; harm in this ? and for Sir Egerton Brydges, of all 
men, to sneer at Mr. Pitt for not being & sportsman! He has 
just been telling us tbat he himself could never ' discuss a horse's 
points,' or give any guess as to the ' course the fox would proba- 
bijtake.' Dut alas ! 

' Pitt had no poetical ideas or feelings, and for this want many will say 
that he was the better statesman— an opinion which I cannot at all 
admit. Pitt did not see far enough, because he saw nothing by the 
blaze of imagination. Pitt drew about him a feiv cunning old place- 
men ; but ihey were mostly servile minds, and of a secondary class, 
who submitted without struggle to the ascendency of bis mind,' 

We need not defend Pitt's memory against these vague sneers. 
Where was the contemporary mind that did not submit, either with 
Or without struggle, to the ascendency of his ? Have we not had 
enough, since his days, of people that ' see things by the blaze of 
imagination V We are more disposed to listen to Sir Egerton 
when he deals with his own kindred of the literary world. His 
sketches of some minor poets and authors of various sorts are 
lively, and we believe, on the whole, true. Thus, of ' the Swan 
of Litchfield,' he says : — 

' Miss Seward had not the art of making friends, except among the 
little circle whom she flattered, and who flattered her. She both 
gave offence and provoked ridicule by her affectation, and bad 
taste, and pompous pretensions. It cannot be denied that she some- 
times showed flashes of genius ; but never in continuity. She be- 
lieved that poetry rather lay in the diction than in the thought; 
and I am not acquainted with any literary letters, which exhibit so 
much corrupt judgment, and so many false beauties, as her's. Her 
sentiments are palpably studied, and disguised, and dressed up. No- 
thing seems to come from the heart, but all to be put on. 1 under- 
stand the Andre family say, that in the " Monody on Major Andre," 
all about his attachment, and Honora Sneyd, &c., is a nonsensical 
falsehood, of her own invention. Among her numerous sonnets, there 
are not above five or six which are good ; and I cannot doubt that Dr. 
Darwin's baud is in many of her early poems. The inequalities of all 
her compositions are of the nature of patch-work.' 

To come to higher game — here are his brief and stinging remi- 
niscences of Cumberland : — 

' He had a vast memory, and a great facility of feeble verbiage; 
but his vanity, his self-conceit, and his supercilious airs offended 
everybody. He was a tall, handsome man, with a fair, regular-fea- 
tured face, and the appearance of good birth. For many years he 
resided at Tunbridge Wells, where he affected a sort of dominion over 
the Pantiles, and paid court, a little too servile, to rank and title. 
He wrote some good comedies, and was a miscellaneous writer of 
some popularity; but in every department he was of a secondary 

class, 
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. Did it contribute to his happiness ? I believe it 
:eat way towards his occasional purification ; if it had 
would have burnt sullenly within and consumed him. 
^ome was, no doubt, transitory ; it was scarcely more 
years — 1813^ 1814, 1815. But then came Switzer* 
ind Greece. There he had periods of darkness : but 
iplendour ! None of these would have been lighted 
litious day of the spring of 1812, which set fire to the 
IS in London I' 

, in his admiration of this said ' propitious day 
1812, in London,' appears to forget the many 
and nights of labour which Lord Byron had dcr 
g his poem, out of London, in 1809, 1810, and 
m he talk of his ' propitious day,' as ' setting fire 
- that genius which had already produced such a 

first cantos of Childe Harold ? The next para^ 
r just and vigorous — 

any who will ask whether all the intense feelings ex- 
n in these places were not factitious extravagancies 
not sincere, and which his life belied ? I say, sternly, 

1 and stupid mind which can suspect so ; no one can 
Qsities as Byron expresses : when he wrote, he was 
feelings were capricious, and not always the same. If 
ied that inconsistency destroys merit, wo be to human 

p. 257. 
ke lively and spirited sketches of men and manners, 

short critical digressions, sometimes wise, always 
a large fund of entertainment in these volumes. We 
istowed more space on them than some readers may 
srved ; but the truth is that Sir Egerton Brydges 
miperament of genius in as high perfection as any 
mes, and that we believe him to have here painted 
snt more minutely than any writer of loftier rank 

perfectly sane, set himself to do. The book thus 
ree of value which we hardly venture to attach to 
rinative creations of the same pen. It is a most 
or the psychologist — it ought to be placed in the 
^oung author. Every .susceptible mind will be de- 
thousand passages ; and there are not a few which 
lemselves on his memory, chasten his judgment, 

conduct. How exquisitely beautiful, and, alas ! 
y, are these paragraphs, with which, for the present, 
ve of this deep-cutting self-anatomist ! — 

work progressively and uninterruptedly, — not by fits*, 
tent of their own powers ; and they who are diffident 

work 
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^v-er has written^ never will write, a really great work: the want 
^ logical movement in his mental processes must ever render it 
"^^^ possible for him to do so. But if any one else furnished him 
^ ith a good plan, we know no author who could fill it up with more 
L^^ace and liveliness of detail ; and we venture to suggest to him, 
V'^at he might yet earn high distinction by a Dictionary of English 
' — -iterary History, ^fter the fashion of Bayle. The alphabetical 
•- iTangement would supply the place of logical ordonnance: and 
-»>e constant variety of persons and topics, with the perfect liberty 
^^f lengthening or shortening every article at pleasure, would, we 
"^hink; be found admirably suited to his taste and talents. 

We ought to observe, in closing this book, that it contains a 
^^ighly interesting and beautiful series of letters from Mr. Sou they 

and some others by the late Lord Tenterden, who was Sir 
gerton's constant friend from childhood to the hour of death. 
That great judge, in point of fact the law-reformer of his age, 
liad; it seems, retained to the last a warm pedilection for the 
^^lassical studies of his youth. 




RT. IV. — Philip van Artevelde ; a Dramatic Romance j in Two 
Parts. By Henry Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London. 
1834. 

•TnHIS is an historical romance, in consecutive dramatic scenes; 
-■" a species of composition not uncommon among the Germans, 
Avhich has, as adopting the language of poetry, some great and 
obvious advantages over the prose narrative form recently adorned 
among us by the highest genius of the age. Its inherent disadvan- 
tages> as respects the chances of immediate popularity, must be 
nearly as obvious. We shall not, at present, enter upon the relative 
merits of the two methods : we have here before us something too 
attractive to admit of a preliminary dissertation on a cold question 
of criticism. On such now rare occasions as the present, we expe- 
rience a gratification which none but those who have been teazed 
and wearied with the incessant appeals of clamorous mediocrity 
and impatient affectation can fully understand. We know not that 
there is any better description of genius than that of Mr. Grabbe 
— • I recognise that^^ says the old bard, * wherever there is power 
to stimulate the thoughts of men, and command their feelings.' 
If this be true, the author of Philip van Artevelde may take his 
place at the bar with tlie sure hope of a triumphant verdict. 

The groundwork of his design is the. idealized portraiture of a re- 
volutionary age ; and his motto, from the Leviathan, sufficiently 
points out the leading characteristics of every age in which the revo- 
itionary spirit is the prioie mover of things — ' No arts, no letters, 
OL. LI. hO. cii. 2 c "Cv^ 
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o^^ments which history ascribes to Philip, and the singular 
vse of his life from first to last, beginning and ending in such 
^ossite extremes of contemplative tranquillity and energetic 
" ^ion, the author has evidently thought himself justified in con- 
^ring him, upon certain points^ rather as a substantive product 
xiature, than as the creature of contemporary circumstances^ or 
strictly in conformity with the times in which be lived. 
^ -Again, as regards Philip's competency for the business of 
^ and the management of men^ there is ample evidence, that, 
^en at length induced to interfere in public afFairs^ he was 
^^Und to be largely possessed of every necessary qualifica- 
tion. ' He spake kindly to all whom he had to do with ; and 
^ ^alt so wisely that every man loved him.' So says Froissart, 
^^^ho certainly bad no partiality for demagogues in general^ 
r for him. The whole of his recorded career shows that, 
Ithough deficient in technical military skill, he had extraordinary 
ower over the minds and affections of his followers, and that this 
^ower was acquired by Judgment, promptitude, and stern deci- 
sion on the one hand — by generosity and clemency, whenever 
tliese could be safely indulged, on the other ; in other words, 
t.]iat he aimed equally at being feared and loved, and was sue- 
c^essful on both points. Froissart represents him as saying briefly, 
previous to his bold measure of taking off the two chiefs of the 
opposite faction in Ghent, ' unless we be feared among the com- 
mons it is nothing/ Yet the same author records that he had 
^ much pity for the common people ;' and describes him as willing, 
on a momentous occasion, to sacrifice himself with a heroism 
equal to that of Regulus, solely for their sakes. ^ He entreated 
the people kindly and sagely ,' we are told, * wherefore they 
would live or die with him.' Kindness alone could not have thus 
attached such a people in such times : great practical abilities 
must have been at least as essential. 

Such being the ideal of Van Artevelde, intellectually consi- 
dered, the poet has endeavoured to keep his moral attributes and 
his temperament in harmony with it. He represents him as natu- 
rally kind and good, but, bearing in view the leading characte- 
ristic, he never carries his feelings so far, or his virtuous principles 
so high, as materially to interfere with his efficiency. He seems, 
in a word, meant to be, under all circumstances, a statesman and a 
man of business. The dramatist has not wished to pamt him as 
an example of pure and scrupulous morality, such as might befit 
an e(}ually considerate moral agent of modern times ; but as ex- 
hibiting some broad features of humanity and virtue — as being in 
the mam a high-minded, strong-minded, just, and merciful man. 
We speak at present, be it observed, of Philip van Artevelde as 

2 c 2 Vw^ 
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* Pair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Lis cherishing, his honouring, and his love, 
_ ^^ot his subjection .* 

^s a general sketch of this character, according to our un- 
g of the poet's meaning and design. The effect of it, 
ted by the surrounding groups of vain, narrow, and bar* 
^n, reminds one of the noblest feature in the aspect of 
T'lemish city — its tall massive tower rising into the clear 
^^ a wilderness of black roofs and quaint gables. It is 
"Wever, to come to the story of the Romance itself. 
last pass rather hastily over the First Part^ in which the 
IPliilipy being suddenly tempted out of his calm and 
red course of life, and happy, though as yet unspoken, 
c^omes captain of Ghent by the election of the prevailing 
' ion of * the White-hoods ;* develops the magniiicent talents 
tnand which had hitherto slumbered within him ; and^ 
l>eing reduced at length to extreme misery by the closened 
^ the Earl of Flanders, persuades the citizens to make a 
y ; guides them to the gates of the Earl's capital, Bruges ; 
•^ the forces of the sovereign, seizes his metropolis, and all 
^^-sters his own person in a midnight sack. Of this part, in 
^ performance of great beauty and interest, we can afford 
^ Naders but a few brief specimens. We select passages in 
'^ we have been particularly struck with the style of our 
^i^'s execution; the nervous vigour of his language; the 
^y ease of his versification ; and his extraordinary skill in in- 
going profoundly meditative yvcttfxat, without interrupting the 
of passion or action. 

lie immediate cause of Artevelde's elevation is the depressed 
^ition of Ghent, after the defeat and death of one of her cap- 
^s, Launoy ; and the necessity which the White-hoods then 
oeive of either yielding to the peace-party within the city, and 
emitting to the earl — or summoning to the post of power some 
s of high name, whose interference (he being, as yet, personally 
compromised in the rebellion) shall overawe the populace by 
i impression that it must needs be purely patriotic. The fate 
Launoy is told, closely after Froissart, in these energetic lines : — 

lecond Dean, Beside Nivelle the earl and Launoy met. 
Six thousand voices shouted with the last 
"Ghent the good town! Ghent and the Chaperons Blancs !** 
But from that force thrice-told there came the cry 
Of " Flanders, with the Lion of the Bastard ! " 
So then the battle joined, and they of Ghent 
Gave back and opened after three hours' fight ; 
And hardly flying had they gained Nivelle, 

When 
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Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 

An ardent soul was Launoy's, and his deeds 

Were such as dazzled many a Flemish dame. 

There'll some bright eyes in Ghent be dimmed for him. 
in Artevelde* They will be dim, and then be bright again. 

All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion ; 

And many a cloud drifts by, and none sojourns. 

Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 

And lightly is death mourned : a dusk star blinks 

As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo ! 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 

Twinkles the re-illuminated star, 

And all is out of sight that smirched the ray. 

We have no time to mourn. 
other John, The worse for us ! 

He that lacks time to moum^ lacks time to mend. 

Eternity mourns that. 'Tis an ill cure 

For life's worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 

Where sorrow 's held intrusive and turned out, 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Yet such the barrenness of busy life ! 

From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up. 

To reach the naked'st pinnacle of all ; 

Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil^ 

Reposes self-included at the base. 

But this thou know' St.* — ^pp. 40-43. 

When the notion of calling on Artevelde to assume the dictator- 
lip of the city is first started^ the sequestered habits of his life, 
id the apparent coldness of his temperament, are objected ; but 
le who had more narrowly observed him, replies, — 

' There is no game so desperate which wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power. 
Or love of fame, or merely love of play. 
These men are wise, and then reputed wise, 
And so their great repute of wisdom grows. 
Till for great wisdom a great price is bid. 
And then their wisdom they do part withal. 
Such men must still be tempted with high stakes: 
Philip van Artevelde is such a man.' — p. 35. 

The youth, with all bis philosophy, appears to be consider 
Ay wrought upon by the suggestion, that, in the place of power, 
i might avenge the slaughter of his father : — 

* Is it vain glory that thus whispers me, 
That 'tis ignoble to have led my life 
In idle meditations^— that the tiroes 
Demand me, that they call my father's nftme ? 

Oh! 
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^ light and graceful as the palm, 
as pure and jocund as the fount, 
. .V iicshness and a verdure round. 
^ -.ixiitted in my pilgrimage, 
^ to take my staff again. 
. !iOt in this enterprise — 
.ife be full of hazardous turns, 
i.ouse with me must ever live 
. viil of some evil fate. 
'•' doors; heap xvood upon the fire ; 
> fools, and pass the goblet round, 
: filing voice of children heard, 
uv' good cheer — hut what is this? 
r do I dream I see, 
'dmost in the circle sits 
. ' i.t face deformed with scars , 
■ fi hiood? — Oh yes — I know it — there 
■:■ ' in'lh his feet upon the hearth/* — pp. 59, 60. 

:o love scene which follows this, we extract a 
it will be intelligible: — 

. ro we have not said we loved, 
tlic heart of each declared its love 
.' tokens wherein love delights, 
'.ufore have trusted in each other, 
. ;lly have we trusted to have need 
■is or vows, pledges or protestations. 
•I such trust be hastily dissolved. 
U"d not. I hoped that I was loved, 
' "d and despaired, doubted and hoped again, 
'**•'' this day, when I first breathed freelier, 
•>nnng to trust — and now — Oh God, my heart ! 
»» was not made to bear this agony — 
X cii me you love me, or you love me not. 
ji iuve thee, dearest, with as huge a love 
-Its e'er was compassed in the breast of man. 
-.iide then those tears, beloved, where thou wilt, 
-\ ml find a resting place for that so wild "^ 
And troubled heart of thine ; sustain it here, 
And be its flood of passion Avept away. 
What was it that you said then ? If you love. 
Why have you thus tormented me ? 

Be calm ; 
And let me warn thee, ere thy choice be fixed. 
What fate thou ipay'st be wedded to with me. 
Thou hast beheld me living heretofore 
As one rei tranquillity. 

The dwel ntains, on whose ear 

The acCQ bt thunders unobserved ; 

The 
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v the towne^ drewe to the market plaoe; and as he was en* 
ch as were before hyra, seeing the place all raynged with the 
le, sayd to the Erie : *' Sir, returne agayne ; if ye go any far- 
ire but dead, or taken with your enemyes, for they are raynged 
arket place, and do abyde for yoa." They shewed hym truthe. 
en the Gauntoise sawe the clearnesse of the lyghtes corny ng 
le strete, they sayd : *' Yonder cometh the Erie, he shall come 
e handes.' And Philyppe Dartuell had commaunded, from 
strete as he wente, that if the Erie came amonge theym, 
shulde do hym any bodily harme, but take hym alyve, and 
have hym to Gaunt, and so to make their peace lis they lyst. 
e who trusted to have recovered all, came ryght near to the 
hereas the Gauntoise were. Then dyvers of his men sayd : 
3 no farther, for the Gauntoise are lordes of the market place 
le towne ; if ye entre into the market place^ ye are in danger 
lyne or taken : a great number of the Gauntoise are goynge 
3te to strete, seekinge for their ennemyes : they have certayne 
of the towne with them, to bringe them from house to house, 
they wolde be : and Sir, out at any of the gates ye cannot 
r the Gauntoise are lordes therof ; nor to your owne lodginge 
>t returne, for a great number of the Gauntoise are goyng 
'-^And when the Erie herde those tidynges, which were right 
hym) as it was reason, he was greatly then abasshed, and 
d what peryll he was in : then he commanded to put out all 
tes, and said i ^* I see well there is no recovery ; let every man 
iselfe as well as he may." And as he Commanded it was done : 
lbs were quenched and cast into the stretes, and so every 
parted. The Erie then >Vent into a backe lane, and made a 
of his to unarme him. and dyd cast away his armour, and 
in olde cioke of his varlettes, and then say to hym, " Go thy 
A me, and save thyselfe if thou canst." 
Erie went from strete to strete, and by backe lanes, so that at 
7as fkyne to take t house, or else he had been found by them 
t ; and so hd fentfed into a poore woman's hou^e, the whiche 
tiieaxit for suche a lorde * there was neither hall, parlour, nor 
J it WAS but a poore stfioky house ; there was nothyng but h 
ill blacke with smoke, and above a small plancher, and a lad- 
$veu steppes to mount upon ; and on the plancher there was a 
•uche, where the poore woman's chyldren lay. Then the Erie 
sshed and trymblyng at his entreng said : *' O good woman, 
; I am thy lorde the Erie of Flanders ; but now I must hyde 
mine enemyes chase me, and if you do me good now, I shall 
you hereafter therefore." The poofe woman kne we hym well, 
bad been oftentynies at his gate to fetche alms, and had often 
^ as he went m and out a-sportyng ; and so incontynent as 
she answered ; for if she had made any delay, he had been 
Ikynge with hef by the fyfe. Then she sayd : ** Sir, mount up 
3r;and l&y yount^lfe under the bedde that ye fynde thereas my 

chyldren 
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> prevent France from strengthening herself so largely as she 
:iid by being the sole instrument of crushing Philip van Artevelde, 
and replacing a feudatory of her own crown in the fairest province 
of the Netherlands. 

Our poet represents his hero as at length maddened by these 
oircumstances into the full fervour of democratic feeling. The 
Kegent exclaims — 

* Lo ! with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage my war-J-no nation for my friend. 
Yet in each nation having hosts of friends / 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, nor alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty^ and tJie heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs. 
Ye that are bent loith unrequited toil. 
Ye that have whitened in the dungeon*s darkness 
Through years that knew not change of night and day — 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge. 
Lean beggars with raw backs aiid rumbling maws. 
Whose poverty was whipped for starving you, — 
/ hail you my auxiliars and allies. 
The only potentates whose help I crave I 
Richard of England, thou hast slain Jack Straw ; 
But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire. The spirit lives.' — 

vol. ii. pp. 190, 191. 

This speech, however, occurs in the second part of * Philip van 
Artevelde,' and belongs to the man altered by circumstances. 

In the interval between the first and second parts, Adriana, 
the noble and beloved wife of the regent, has died ; and he 
has sustained in that bereavement a deeper injury than grief. 
It has powerfully assisted the other great , mutations of his 
lot to unsettle the originally pure and beautiful framework of 
his mind. He has come to have a vein of recklessness en- 
twisted in his being; he has rebelled against a higher autho- 
rity than that of his earthly sovereign ; and sought relief, from 
what he dared to consider as unjust affliction, in a certain hardly 
definable, but poetically conceived mixture, of Cynicism and 
Epicureanism. With consummate art, however, the author re- 
presents Artevelde as himself unconscious how he has been 
changed. He has brought with him into his new position, nay, 
transferred^ as it were> ,into the composition of a new man, the 

same 
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■ And oh ! she loved to linger afloat 
to On the lonely lake in the little boat ! 

* ' It wa^ not for the fornui,-«thougli fair, 
N Though grand they w«e beyond com- 
pare, — 
It was not only for the forms 
Of hills in sunshine or in storms, 
Or only unrestrained to look 
On wood and lake, that she forsook 
By day or night 

Her home, and far 
Wandered by light 
Of sun or star. 
It was to feel her fancy free, 

Free in a world without an end, 
With ears to hear, and eyes to see. 

And heart to apprehend. 
It was to leave the earth behind. 
And rove with liberated mind^ 
As faucy led, or choice or chance. 

Through wildered regions of romanoe. 
« * • ♦ 

* Much dreaming these, yet wbm the 

much awake 
To portions of things earthly, for the salie 
Whereof, as with a charm, away wotddflit 
The phantoms and the fever intermit. 
W hatso* of earthly things presents a face 
Of outward beauty, or a form of grace. 
Might not escape her, hidden though it 

were 
From courtly cognisance ; 'twaa not with 

her 
As mth the tribe who see not natuie'e 

boons, 
Save by the festal lights of gay aaloens % 
Beauty in plain attire her heart could 

Yea, though in beggary, 'twas beauty 

atill. 
Devoted thus to what was fair to eighty 
She loved too little elee, nor this aright^ 
And many dissppointmentf could not 

cure 
This born obliquity, or break the lum 
Which this strong passion spread 2 she 

grew not wise. 
Nor grows : experience with a world of 

sighs 
Purchased, and tears and heait-break 

have been hers, 
And taught • her nothing : where she 

erred she crSt 

' Be it shewed, when all is aaM, 
She trod the patb the many tread* 
j^he )oved too soon in life; h$r dawn 
Was bright with sunbeams, whence is 
drown 



A sure prognostie that the day 

Will not unaloudsd pass away. 

Too young she loved, and he on whom 

Her first love lighted, in the bloom 

Of boyhood was, and so was graced 

With all that earliest runs to waste. 

Intelligent, loquacious, mild, 

Yet gay and sportive as a child. 

With feelings light and quick, that came 

And went liae flickerings of flame ; 

A soft demeanour, and a mind 

Bright and abundant in its kind. 

That, playing on the surface, made 

A rapid change of light and shade. 

Or, if a darker hour perforce 

At times overtook him in his course, 

Still, sparkling thick like glow-worms, 

showed 
Li^ was to him a summer's road :— 
Such was the youth to whom a love 
For grace and beauty far above 
Their due deseiti, betray 'd a heart 
Which might have else performed a 

prouder part, 

' First love the world is wont to call 
The passion which was now her all. 
So be it called ; but be it known 
The feeling which possessed her now 
Was novel in degree alone ; 
Love early marked her for his own ; 
Soon as the winds of Heaven had blown 
Upon her, had'the seed been sown 
In soil which needed not the plough; 
Aad passion with her growth had grown. 
And strengthened with her strength j 

and how 
Could love be new, unless in name, 
Degree and singleness of aim ? 
A tenderness had filled hw mind 
Pervasive, viewless, undefined j — 
As keeps the subtle fluid oft 
In secret, gathering in the soft 
And suHry air, till telt at length; 
In all its desolating strength—- 
So silent, so devoid of dread, 
Her objectless aflfections spread ; 
Not wholly uaemployed, but squandered 
At large where'er her fancy wandered — 
Till one attraction, one desire 
Concentred all the scattered fire ; 
It broke, it imrst, it blazed amain, 
It flashed its light o*er hill and plain. 
O'er Earth below and Heaven above, — 
And then it took the name of love. 

* How &sed that leve ? the tale so old, 
So common, needs it to be told? 
B^agio's woods, ye saw it through 
f sen ftrst accost to last adieu ; 

Its 
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^^lit have employed, with brilliant success, in these dramas, a 

.^- ^ s of ornaments which he has, on principle, disdained to inter- 

*- "^^gle in their dialogue. His masculine ambition woos seriously 

^*^^ severer graces. We have quoted, therefore, from * the lay of 

^ ^iia' thus largely, on purpose to arrest the attention of those 

•-^o have been so long accustomed to admire poetry of one parti- 

^ ^lar school (in its original masters admirable) as to have lost, in 

^ Tine measure, the power of believing that there may be poetry 

~\ually fervid, and powerful, where the execution, as well as 

* ^ e sentiment, is more chastened. But to return to the story 

■* ^fore us. 

This beautiful Italian lady has of late been * domiciled ' with 
-l^e Duke of Bourbon, father-in-law to the exiled Earl of Flanders, 
*=^ind uncle to the boy King of France. She has fallen into the 
*^ ^nds of Artevelde, and conceived for him a passion far stronger 
"^Vian the reader of her ^ lay' could have dreamt she would still be 
spable of; she loves the regent for himself — and he loves her 
I so ; but the now hopelessly disturbed temper of his mind is with 
T>old and happy art made to break out even at the moment when 
•she has first told him her love. 

The lady has accompanied the regent's camp to the frontier ; his 

application to the court of England has just been rejected; the 

X3iike of Bourbon has induced his nephew of France to muster 

the strength of his kingdom in the cause of the Earl of Flanders : 

— (the whole portraiture, by the way, of this stripling monarch, 

is worthy of Scott himself — it has even a Shakspearian airinesss 

of touch about it ;) — a French envoy has arrived with a secret 

message from Bourbon, intimating that, if Artevelde will restore 

Elena, he may yet induce the giddy king to suspend his march, 

and acknowledge the regent as a lawful sovereign. Philip has 

allowed the envoy, Sir Fleureant de Heurl6e, freedom to deliver 

letters to the lady herself, and referred the decision of her fate 

wholly to her own choice. Elena refuses to depart. In going 

the rounds of his camp at midnight, Artevelde perceives light in 

her pavilion — he enters, and every one foresees the issue. This 

is the close of the dialogue. We need not invite special attention 

to what we quote : here all real lovers of poetry will be as one. 

' Artevelde. The tomb received her charms 

In their perfection, with no trace of time 

Nor stain of sin upon them; only death 

Had turned them pale. I would that you had seen her 

Alive or dead. 
Elena, I wish I had, my lord ; 

I should have loved to look upon her much ; 
VOL. LI. NO. oil. 2 D For 
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Might you repair, such wealth you have of charms 

Luxuriant, albeit of what were her's 

Rather the contrast than the counterpart. 

Colour, to wit — complexion ; — ^her*8 was light 

And gladdening ; a roseate tincture shone 

Transparent in its place, her skin elsewhere 

White as the foam from which in happy hour 

Sprang the Thalassian Venus : your's is clear 

But bloodless, and though beautiful as night 

In cloudless ether clad, not frank as day : 

Such is the tinct of your diversity ; 

Serenely radiant she, you darkly fair. 

Dark still has been the colour of my fortunes, 

And having not serenity of soul. 

How should I wear the aspect ? 
*lde. Wear it not ; 

Wear only that of Iove» 

Ofk)ve? alas! 

That is its opposite. You counsel me 

To scatter this so melancholy mist 

By calling up the hurricane. Time was 

I had been prone to counsel such as yours ; 

Adventurous I have been, it is true, 

And this foolhardy heart would brave — ^nay court, 

In other days, an enterprise of passion ; 

Yea^ like a witch, would whistle for a whirlwind. 

But I have been admonished : painful years 

Have tamed and taught me : I have suffered much. 

Kind Heaven but grant tranquillity ! t seek 

No further boon. 
dde. And may not lOve be tranquil ? 

It may in some ; but not as I have known it. 
'Ide. Love, like an insect frequent in the woods^ 

Will take the colour of the tree it feeds on; 

As saturnine or sanguine is the soul. 

Such is the passion. Brightly upon me, 

Like the red sunset of a stormy day. 

Love breaks anew beneath the gathering clouds 

That roll around me ! Tell me, sweet Elena, 

May I not hope, or rattier can I hope, 

That for such brief and bounded space of time 

As are my days on earth, you'll yield yourself 

To love me living — and to mourn me dead ? 
:. Oh, not, my lord, to mourn you — why— oh God ! 

Why will you say so ? You distress me^ — no — 

You will pursue vour triumphs many a year. 

And victory shall wait upon your steps 

As heretofore^ and death be distant lar. 

Take back those words ; I cannot bear them ; no, 

They hang upon my heart too heavily* 

« D 2 Tell 
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MAonld be sorry^to anticipate too largely. the. pleasure of our 
HWi fo llowing- the, action of the sequeltbrough. the skilfully 
"^ ' Ifr scenes in which war^ treason, and guilty : but passionate 
r'tt&de to play their part. We extract, however, the regent's 
night before the fatal field of Hosebecque-— 

You are not like ydu'rself. 
^at took you from your bed ere break of day ? 
^lere hare you been ? I know you're vexed with something. 
^ V eil me, now, what has happened. . 
Wfc Be at rest. 

^Vo accident, save of the world within ; 

mc^s of thought; 'tis nothing more, 
is of such that love most needs to know. . 
le loud transactions of the outlying world 

'Tell to your masculine friends: tell me your thoughts. 
NplBb. ThKy stumbled in the dusk 'twixt night and day. 
■» ' I dreamed distressfully,, and waking knew 
t : How an old sorrow had stolen upon my sleep, 
a^ Moleisting midnight and that short rejK)se 
[ Which industry had earned, so to stir up 
E.* About my heart remembrances of pain 
it . Least sleeping when I sleep, least sleeping then 
k When reason and the voluntary powers 
1^- That turn and govern thought are laid to rest. 
p Those powers by this nocturnal inroad wild 
1^^ Snrprii^ and broken, vainly I essaiyed 
^ To rally and unsubjugate ; the mind 

Took its direction mmi a drifUess dream. 

Then passed I forth. 
lOt You stole away so softly 

I knew it not, and wondered when I woke. 
pMe. The ^lAous nioon was in a wan decUfte^ 

And all was iUeni as a sick man*s ehanUaer. 

Mixing its smaU bepinnirm with the dregs 

Ofthepalemoonshmeanaafswfainistarsy 

The cM moomfirlable dagUghi dawned; 
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AHdAe white tentSf tompina a law ground-fog^ 

' ' " *almed. 



\ Shmmd Uhe ajleet beed6ned, Iwandered&r, 
..mU reachii^ to the bridge I tat me down 
Upon the jMumpet. Much mused I there, 
Revolving man; a passage of my life, . 
And the strawe dctftiny that limd me . 
! Tobe thelead^r of A^gfaty hdet 
' And terrible tor li^gs. What follQwed.then 
I hardly may relato, tap you would* smile. 
And aay I might havS dreafased as well a-bed . . 
^AsgiJiabiSidtadream., 
«. I bIwU not «mile; . , 
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This shape as soon as any ? 

Gracious Heaven ! 
And were you not afraid? 
:ide. I felt no fear. 

Dejected I had been before : that sight 

Inspired a deeper sadness, but no fear. 

Nor had it struck that sadness to my soul 
But for the dismal cheer the thing put on. 

And the unsightly points of circumstance 

That sullied its appearance and departure. 
u» Por how long saw you it ? 
velde. I cannot tell : 

I did not mark, 
to. And what was that appearance 

You say was so unsightly ? 
velde. She appeared 

In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 

After her death ; suspended in the air 

She seemed, and o*er her breast her arms were crossed ; 

Her feet were drawn together pointing downwards, 

And rigid was her form and motionless. 

From near her heart, as if the source were there, 

A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 

So she remained inflexible as stone — 

And I as fixedly regarded her. 

Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 

Thy figure darted past her, whereupon. 

Though rigid still and straight, she downward moved. 

And as she pierced the river with her feet 

Descending steadily, the streak of blood 

Peeled off upon the water, which, as she vanished. 

Appeared all blood, and swelled and weltered sore ; 

And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 

My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 

As death could make it : — then the vision passed. 

And I perceived the river and the bridge, 

The mottled sky and horizontal moon. 

The distant camp, and all things as they were. 
3. If you are not afraid to see such things, 

I am to hear thenu Go not near that bridge ; — 

You said that something happened there before — 

Oh, cross it not again, my dearest Philip. 
Me. The river cannot otherwise be passed.* — vol. ii. p. 228. 
1 this is, of course, pure invention; but the romancer avails 
elf also of Froissart's picturesque account of certain portents 
marked, according to the general credence of the time, this 
eventful night — the crisis of the fate of Arte velde. 
ir these things we have, unfortunately for ourselves, no room ; 

and 
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I , 

Yourself have spoken. I am, as you said, 
^ Old and a Fleming. Younger by a day 

I could have wished to die ; but what of that ? 

For death to be behindhand but a day 

Is but a little grief. 
of Burgundy, Well said, old man. 

And who is she ? 
\yk. Sir, she is not a Fleming. 

the King^ the Duke of Bourbon^ the Earl of Flanders, Sir Fleii- 
i ofHeurlee, the Constable, Tristram of Lestovei, the Lord of 
:y, and many other Lords and Knights^ with Guards and 
ndants. 

What is your parley, uncle ; who are these ? 
}f Burgundy, Your majesty shall ask them that yourself; 

I cannot make them tell. 

Come on ! come on ! 

We've sent a hundred men to search the field 

For Artevelde*s dead body. 
mreant. Sire, for that 

You shall need seek no farther ; there he lies. 

What, say you so? What ! this Van Artevetde ? 

God's me ! how sad a sight ! 
f Burgundy, But are you sure? 

Lin up his head. 
iver of Clissan. Sir Fleureant, is it he ? 

mreant. Sirs, this is that habiliment of flesh 

Which clothed the spirit of Van Artevelde 

Some half an hour agone. Between the ribs 

You'll find a wound, whereof so much of this 

{Drawing his dagger) 

As is imbrued with blood denotes the depth. 

Oh me ! how sad and terrible he looks ! 

He hath a princely countenance. Alas ! 

I would he might have lived, and taken service 

Upon the better side ! 
if Burgundy. And who is she ? 

(Elena raises her head from the body,) 
yf Bourbon. That / can answer: she's a traitress vile! — 

The villain's paramour. 
eureant. Beseech you, sir, 

Believe it not ; she was not what you think. 

She did affect him, but in no such sort 

As you impute, which she can promptly prove.* [mour. 
(springing upon her feet), *Tis false ! thou liest ! I was his para- 
f Bourbon. Oh, shameless harlot ! dost thou boast thy sin? 

ader n»collectg that Sir Fleureant had visited the regent's camp on an 
aoiii before the dose connexion between Philip and Elena took place ; 
«v •pMch in which the loit man believei himgeKto m saying the truth. 

Ay, 
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'^ and contradicts the Memoirs of St. Simon, and, indeed, 
Dn supplies a very considerable part of the matter of the 
INow, the Memoirs of St. Simon were not published till 
:id then but imperfectly^ while this writer alludes to more 
editions. We hear of the National Assembly (vol. ii. 
p and of the Revolutionary Tribunal (p. 132), and specifi- 

Philippe Egalite (p. 33), and Citizen Fimche (p. 104), 
he midst of a story, in which she apostrophizes her grand- 
3ti41 living, she talks of the horrors of 1793 as already 
>f history. All this brings the composition of the work 
, at the earliest, 1794, at which time she would be about 
?«e years old — rather an advanced age to commence 
thirteen volumes of memoirs — for such we are told is the 
►f her work. ^ Credat Jud(sus V But what follows would 
much for the credulity, we will not say of a Jew, but 

the Parisian public. The fictitious marquise thinks it 
ry to be acquainted with all the eminent persons of the 
eno^braced by her Memoirs, and accordingly she introduces, 
lie jrear 1714, the Marquis Dangeau. 

y said at the time (on disait alors) that he was writing his me- 
nd when they appeared {quand je les ai vu paraftre) they 
to me neither more interesting nor less insignificant than their 
—vol. i. p. 188. 

, the Memoirs of the Marquis Dangeau did not appear 

7, fourteen years after Madame de Cr6qui's death. These, 

lundred other anachronisms are not in stray paragraphs, 

anatory notes, or subsequent insertions — they are interwoven 

3 body of the work, and accompanied by, and dovetailed 

most elaborate falsehoods and fabrications. Let us give our 

another example :-^In a visit to Rome in 1722> Mudame 

[ui is represented as meeting a ' certain Duchess of Bedford 

daughter,* ' Milady Marquionesse (as her mother called 

Tavistock/ who are the most ridiculous personages that 

imagined, and of whom, particularly of the Marquionesse 

istock, the Memoirs tell us the most absurd stories. It 

very true, as the Memoirs say^ that all Englishwomen are 

i vulgar — but at least the lady here specially attacked must 

litted of the specific charges made against her — for luckily 

appens to have been no Lady Tavistock between the years 

fid 1764. In 1722, there existed a Duchess Dowager of 

d^ (who died in 1724 at Streathani,) and in 1725, her 

3 third duke, married Lady Anne Egerton, and it was not 

marriage of the son of the fourth duke in 1764^ that there 

)iijLrchione9S of Tavi9toek* 

But 
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lat tlie cenfenaire Madame de Crequi (if ever such a cente- 
e exisled) was Anne Lefevre d'Auxj, the aunt, d la mode de 
lagne, of Renfee de Fioulay, who, in tlie Memoira, usurps 
age, iier place, and her honours. What could have led to this 
aoidmar^ blunder we cannot venture positively to assert, but we 
,icct ihCt an error in the Biop-aplite has misled the fabricator. 
! doubt that the lady who died in 1803 was Anne Lefevre; 
r think it was Reniie de Froulay, because we know that 
f Baron de Breteuil inherited some property from tlie lady who 
1 in 1803, and the Breteuils were certainly allied to the Frou- 
, and not, that we can discover, to the Lefevres d'Auxy. But 
Ren^e de Froulay, who was born after the death of Louis XIV., 
iuld not have answered the fabricator's purpose, he confounds 
r with her aunt; and by taking the birth of one and the death 
' the other, he completes his fable of a ' centenaire.' We 
:, indeed, that the fabricator had some misgivings that he was 
jre ground. He says Madame de Crequi complains of 
9 inaccuracies of the dates in Moreri and La Chesnay dea Boia. 
as quite necessary to do, because, having set out with the 
ing person, he found it impossible to manage the dates, and he 
_>ed to evade detection by thus denying the authorities which he 
xould not reconcile : but he does not seem to have any suspicion 
that the cause of his diflicnities was his having got, if we may use 
Queen Bess's homely expression, the wrung soio by the ear. 
Biographies and genealogies are, we well know, very liable to 
errors of dale, but such a mistake as ^nne Lefevre d'Aitxy in one 
generation, for Rcnee de Froulay in another, we hardly think pos- 
sible. But it is remarkable that, in this case, there seems addi- 
tional reason for giving credit to the genealogists. First, the 
Biographie Vuivenelle does not copy the genealogies, yet agrees 
with them as to the birth and marriage of Anne Lefevre: secondly, 
the edition of Moreri, id 1728, makes lio mention of Retire de 
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e obscure t: 

-eputable class of fabrications which it has of late been ouj 
expose. 

dd, that the literary merit of the work Is worse thaii nothing 

Ttrash — stupid tlireadbare stories, not only common to all 

& jest-books, but to be found in our ow:i Joe Miller — 

|*in many passages, disgusting iti more, contemptible 



e writing the above, ne have received from Paiis thp 
i search which we caused to be mnde in the official regis- 
burial in that city. It confirms all we have said, and all 
tected. The lady who died in 1803, (14 Pluviose, an, xl) 
nSe (ie Froulai/ — born in 1715 — the widow of Louis J^ane 
" ' This settles the matter. 
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n.—The Dispatches of Field- Mamhal the Dule of Wel- 
ya, K.G., during hia various Campaigns in India, Dear- 
:, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France, from 
I to 1818. Compiled, from official and authentic docu- 
s, by Lieut. -Colonel Gurwood, Esqniie to his Grace as 
;btof tlie Bath. Vol. 1. London. 1834. 8vo, 
i32, Lieut. -Colonel Gurwood published a volume of the 
ENERAL Orders of the Duke of Wellington, during his 
uese, Spanish, French and Belgic campaigns from 1809 
k' — a volume which we believe to be of more practical 
nriy to military students, but even to experienced officers, 
Mie tbeoretical works that ever have been written on mili- 
JMBij. It is, iiuJeed, an admirable code of regulations — 
l OD the broadest princij^es, but descending into the most 
Etail — for the equipmeut, subsistence, discipline, and police 
rmy, forall diat tends to its own comfort and honour — 
irotection of its friends and allies — and to the defeat of itfi 
(. The deserved success of that work has induced the 
and intelligent editor to undertake another, somewhat 
in its nature, but of a wider scope — a collection, as far as 
d obtain them from authentic sources, of all the dispatches 
ters, official, semi-official, and private, of the Duke of 
ftOHj from his first appearance in India, as Commandant 
J regiment of infantry, down to the period of the Army 
■ ■ 1 France— from 1799 to 1818. 
puke,' says Colonel Ourwood, ' is OOV {tresentod to the 
2sS world 
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I it was in Portugal and Spain, and eventually in 
I Belgium, that they both exhibited their matured 
D a wider stage, and with more important and memo- 
S. We do not pretend to institute a comparison. 
Banner of Plularch, .between these two great captains ; 
:dincidences seem curious enougli to justify a passing 



I 

^^^^^ even in the Commmfanes themselves, as a military history 
^^^^ (JiaUic war, there is much to be desired. However candid 
m^ • may have been, it is impossible that he should have been 
I"— ~ impartial. It is hardly in human nature, that, writing for 
•imous fame, he should not have attenuated reverses and 
li^^ id successes. Still more improbable is it, that, in writing a 
^^^M^y — not of parsing — but of past events, he should have recol- 
^^^^^J, in detail, all the local and temporary objects of his doubts 
^^H^olicitude, and the conditional measures by which, in this event 
^^^^ili that, he designed to have repaired a disappointment or corro- 
1'-^ ted a success. Yet these are the instances in which the talents 
le great general develop themselves, and which are of the greatest 
to the military student. The ultimate results constitute history ; 
the individual qualities of the commander — his intellectual and 
ral powers — are best traced through the details, by the sagacity 
;h which he foresees, and the resources by which he provides 
^, poasihle accidents and alternative events. The history of a 
>lion may be written in generals — that of a great officer can be 
"■"^preciated only in its details. It is common, to a proverb, to 
"ilk of the chances of war ; and it is incontestable that much of 
he success and failure of even the most prudent captain is inHu- 
""reed by what is popularly called chance; but the ablest officer is 
* -^le who the most accurately calculates, and the most carefully 
■ - provides, for fhe.se various chances. The best consideration we 
^» tiave been able to gi\e to military history satisfies us that there 
*" is, in war, much less of what is commonly called chance than the 
— world generally supposes — less, we should say, than in most 
^ other walks of life ; and we are much mistaken if this publicatioa 
'■■ does not prove that chance contributed as little to the Duke of 
** "Wellington's successes as to those of any minister that ever at- 
tained office — of any bishop, or judge on the bench — of any Jirst- 
lale merchant — or, in short, of any man who has advanced him- 
self conspicuously in the scale of society. VVherever Ciesar 
enters into such details, we see how generally the event justified 
fais foresight; and if he had written a diary, or if some officer 
of his staff had registered, from day to day, his views and rea- 
sonings, it vi'ould probably be seen, that what looks to the vulgar 
eye most like chance, was, in truth, a calculation. But »uch 

a work 
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' Ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi conHal.* 

■t of this wonderful and admirable uniformity is, that all 
qualities have been combined with unaffected simplicity, 
xact and fearless spirit of truth. Truth alone may not 

a great man — but it is the most important ingredient 
t character ; it exalts and extends his own qualities — it 
fidence to those who serve under him, security to those 
loy him — and in the world at large, it inspires a solid 
anent admiration which maintains, and at last surpasses 
es, the enthusiasm excited by temporary success. 
^ proceed to the examination of the details of the work. I 

er number* we gave a general view of the biography of ' 

of Wellington ; we are now brought into a more internal 
dential acquaintance with him. It has been generally, 
ally, supposed that the position of his elder brother, the 
A^ellesley, as Governor-General, had been the influencing 
Colonel Wellesley's first distinctions in India : — that, it 
not the fact — he proceeded to India with his regiment 
-third) some fourteen months before Lord Wellesley's 
ent, and had already been noticed for the diligence, aiiid 
nd activity, with which he endeavoured to make himself 
1 with the military and political interests of the British 
a the East. The accession of Lord Wellesley to the 
at may have accelerated the distinction of his brother; 

is abundant evidence that before his arrival Colonel 
s talents had excited unusual expectation, and must^ 
later — whoever should have been Governor-General—- 
eyed a high reputation. Indeed, it may be doubted 
Colonel Wellesley's connexion with his jLordship did not 
occasions operate tp his personal disadvantage ; it is 
i to read these dispatches without seeing that under a 
ami energetic Governor-General, the ability and energy 
1 Wellesley would probably have had more play, and 
: 1^93t one remarkable instance, Lord Wellesley's too 
9 reluctance to appear to favour a brother led to some 
.o tke independent merits of the public servant. This 
le complained of — ^it was honourable to Lord Wellesley, 
inately for the world, not ultima^tely injurious to the 
tot of the J)uke ; — and we merely notice it here in order 
fie to both. 

.^^rd Wellesley, soon after his accession to the govern- 
id Jhiwself obliged to prepare for hostilities with Tip- 
iin^ the first step was to form a camp at Walajabad, 

* 4}uaiterly Smnm, vol. XIU. p. 215. 

which 
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tincceeded; the cavalry under General Floyd, taking advantage 
v6f the enemys confusion, charged at this ciitical moment, and' 
■Completed the success. This was, we believe — viith one casual 
Kceptioii when in Holland under the Duke of York — the Duke 
f Wellington's coup d'essai in anything like a superior commaud ; 
«Dd we see that this, at the moment ' brilliant and important suc- 
cess,' was not obtained by the ordinary merit of maintaining his own 
Ljwsition, or forcing that of the enemy under the orders of his 
WCommander-in-cliief, but by an original movement, the spontaneous 
Ittiertion of iiis own military judgment. 

On ihe 5th, the army approached Seringapatam, and took up a 
camp in front of the place; and on that very evening an affair 
occurred to which we shall dedicate a little attention — not because 
it has been made the subject of cavil and insinuation against the 
Duke by some persons who are of the temper of those that could 
not bear to hear Arislides called blameless — but because it affords 
tbe first of the series of the Duke's own letters and dispatches, 
and seems to us to exhibit — though on a small scale and at 
his very outset — that peculiar military talent, the development of 
which has made him the first captain of the age. The story as 
related in Mr. Hook's ' Life of Baird,' is, in substance, that 
Colonel Wellesley being ordered on the evening of the 5lh to 
attack and occupy a ceitain tope or grove, called the Sul/aun 
Peitah Tope, which lay in front of the camp between.it and 
tbe wall of Seringapatam, failed in the attack; and that when 
General Harris next morning ordered a larger force to attack 
the tope, of which he intended lo give the command to Colonel 
Wellesley, this officer was not on parade, having, as it is said, 
fallen asleep in General Harris's tent tired with the fatigues of the 
flight — that General Harris then desired Sir David Baird to take 
the direction of the Intended attack — that Baird instantly mounted 
his horse, and called his aide-de-camp — but ' a moment afterward* 
a generous feeling towards Colonel Wellesley (although he seemed 
destined to be his rival throughout the campaign) induced him lo 
pause, and, going back to General Harris, he said, "Don't you 
think, sir, it would be fair to give Wellesley an opportunity of re- 
k-trieving the misfortune of last night?" General Harris listened to 
ll^ia kind and considerate proposal, and shortly after Colonet 
i.Weliesley appeared, who took command of the parly, and at its 
I head succeeded in getting possession of the tope.' (^tlook's 'Life 
f<af Baird,' vol. i. p. 192.) Upon this statement Colonel Gurwood 
► remarks, that, having had access to General Harris's Private Diary, 
he thinks it right, although the affair is in itself of little importance, 
to set the matter in its true light, 

'There is little doubt (he says) that both General Harris and 
lersl Baird were capable of feeling and acting in the manner re- 

presented 
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...at which it would have been General Baird's 

.i^ecuted the night before, if the enemy had not 

itiun; and Colonel Shawe, with the 12lh regi- 

: d to take some posts to the left.' (Hook, 

"o far Mr. Hook, no doubt, is correct; but 

' ::.lice to Sir David Baird requires some explana- 

!il have been so anxious to march away from 

why any credit should be taken for a few pri- 

^ishtke. The explanation, we have no doubt, 

! Harris only wished to explore the tope itself prior 

his camp in its neighbourhood, and had desired 

^ riisk his corps with the main body of the enemy, 

♦^'^sted beyond it. General Harris's diary supports 

'^^'iff by saying that Baird was only ordered to beat up 

•1 he afterwards adds — 

Baird's expedition last night so far answered our expec- 

fell in with a small party of the enemy's horse and cut 

ten of them, which will tend to prevent their plaguing us 

11, I trust. He missed his road coming back, although 

hare thought it impossible : no wonder night attacks so 

'Harris* 9 Diary ^ blk April. 

1 Harris seems, however, to have set so much value on 
IMKssion of the topcj that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
laoed by Baird, he sent orders next day to Colonel Wel« 
piir make another night attack. We have not General 
iir order ; but fortunately Colonel Wellesley's reply is pre- 
■in General Harris's papers : as it is, as we have said, the 
(4he Duke's own letters, we extract it : — 

w * To Lteutenant' General Harris. 

N • Camp, April 5, 1799, 

^4eaT Sir, — I do not know where you mean the post to be 
lliedt And shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the 
' |p meet me this evening in front of the lines, and show it to 
[n the meanwhile, I will order my battalions to be in readiness. 
Km looking at the tope, as I came in just now, it appeared to me 
fcen you get possession of the bank of the nullali, you have the 
I a mailer of course^ as the latter is in rear of the former. 
rer, you are the best judge, and I will be ready. 
* I am, my dear Sir, yonr faithful humble servant, 

• Ae'ihur Wblleslkt.' 

{evident from this letter — although worded with the modesty 

iHMCt due fixHU a subordinate officer to his commander-in- 

B^lt Colonel Wellesley did not approve of General Harris's 

eliefMjMrf aee how a post was to be established by 

id did see, that, if the possession of tlie tope 

itself 
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fcringapatam ; the city which lie had conquered the day before, and 

pfte conquest of which ivas to liim, of all living men, most glorious — 

Tnd, to use the memorable words of the hero himself, (found in the 

a letter in his possession,) " Before the sweat was dry on my 

, I was superseded by an inferior officer." Deeply did General 

aird feel this unexpected blow — but his regret, though mingled with 

nirprise, we may even add with indignation, p^irtook of no personal 

iling of hostility against Colonel Wellesley, whose actual merits, as 

I have already observed, he always greatly appreciated, and whose 

Kiture exaltation he always confidently anticipated.' — Life of Batrd, 

nA. i. p. 226. 

This is elegantly and, if the premises be correct, justly ex- 

jressed. We can easily imagine General Jiaird's morlilication, 

' and appreciate his generosity in exculpating Colonel Wellesley 

from any personal share in the injustice. But Colonel Gurwood 

remarks — 

' That the authentic documents, relatinc; to the appointment of 
Colonel Wellesley, must exculpate General Harris from unduly favour- 
ing Colonel Wellesley to the prejudice of Sir David Baird, — -a charge 
"vhich Mr. Hook has permitted himself to cast upon that honourable 
and distinguished officer.' — p. 25, 

We do not think (as Colonel Gurwood seems here, and else- 
where in still stronger language, to hint) that any blame attaches 
to Mr. Hook for the statement he has made, which is clearly jus- 
tified by copies of several of General Baird's letters which he 
quotes. On the contrary, Mr. Hook's statement is, as we have 
observed, written with moderation and in a spirit of justice and 
- conciliation; but the documents do undoubtedly prove that Ge- 
neral Baird himself must have laboured under a misapprehension 
of the facts of the case: Colonel Gurwood asserts that 
• the originals of these letters, as well as of the former complaint rela- 
tive to Colonel Wellesley's appointment to the command of the Nizam's 
urmy, remain in the possession of General Harris's family ; and it 
appears that some passages have been omilled in Mr. Hook's publication 
•of them, which in a great measure contain in themselves a refutation 
'of the partiality and injustice of which General Baird complained.' — 
p. 39. 

We will venture to assert that Mr. Hook did not make any 
' such omissions, and that he could have no desire ' to bring up any 
thing unfavourable to Sir David Baird,' and least of all ' with the 
' Jiurpose of attacking the honour of those who are living, and the 
memory of those who are dead.' (Gurwood, p. 39.) The whole 
icope and temper of Mr. Hook's work negatives any such inten- 
"tiona ; and we regret that Colonel Gurwood should have expressed 
iiimself in such terms as we have just quoted. There can be no 
doubt, as we have already stated and shall presently prove, that 

there 
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I evarnhied the stnte of the ^^Olks, and ascertained tlie num- 
r of cnniion cnpturEd.' — lb. 
^Froru this, his own stntenient, it is clear, that General Baird 
i fequentnd lo be relieved on the evening of the 4lh, and that, 
^irt morning, he repeated his wish to be relieved 33 soon as he 
' ould hav^ examined the slate of the works and counted [he 
hnnoii — the occiipiUion but of a few hours. 

I It appears also, that, on the receipt of the first message lale in 
B fiVening of the 4lh, General Han is — who could not hesitate to 
Itiply with General Uaird'e re<]iiest, but who at the same time 
v Itie indispensable and urgent necessity of having an officer of 
'1 authority in the place — ordered Colonel Wellesley, who com- 
mded in the advanced irenckes^ and was fint on the Tosfer for 
ftify, lo proceed into the town to relieve General Baird. 

Baird, perhaps forgetting the exact extent of his message hy 
bfajor Bealson, or beliering that his second message should have 
Uspended the effect of the first, unluckily received Colonel Welles- 
R^s appearance as an offensive permanent supercessiou, Ws 
Tnall see presently, that in this point too he wholly misunderstood 
General Harris's intentions ; but, under this unfortunate and erro- 
neous impression, he returned, in very bad liumour, to the camp, 
and WTOle General Harris audi a lettcrof complaint as produced a 
severe — under all the circumstances of the case, perhaps we may 
say a too severe — reply. The question now grew lo be one 0/ 
general discipline ; the breach between the two generals became 
irreparable, and Baird's return to resume the command in Sering- 
flpalam impossible. Then, and not before, Colonel Wellesley 
(who hitherto was acting merely in temporary command) was re- 
gularly appointed to the command of the garrison. This cxp)a~ 
nation, which is the only one which can reconcile the statements 
on both sides, is coiToborated — we may almost say proved — by a 
series of notes written by Colonel Wellesley to General Harris 
during the first two days, and which are worth extracting, not 
only because they tend to clear up the unlucky misunderstanding 
"between two such men as Generals Harris and Baird and their 
surviving friends, but because they exhihit early proofs of the 
good sense and decision of the Duke of Wellington, in a (to him 
at that time) new and difficult position : — 

■ Colonel Wellesley to General Harris. 

' Ten A.M., StkMa^. 
' My dear Sir, — AVe are in such confusion here, that I recommend 
it to you not to come in till to-morrow, or, at soonest, iate this even- 
ing. Before T came here, General Baird had given llie treasure in 
charge to the priKe-agento. 

' Seringapalam,. 
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up a fiue^ bandsome, intelligent youth ; but died of the 
1822. {Gunooody p. 76.) 
^ whole of this extraordinary service, nothing is so remark- 
t-lie combined activity and caution of Colonel Wellesley's 
Hi^ents. He marches w-ith all the rapidity, and — as at first 
would seem — all the thoughtless dash of the Mahratta 
virer; but the private letters to Sir Thomas Munro show 
'Very step was calculated — with what care and forethought 
p plies and comforts of his little army were arranged — and 
t\ie boldest advance was prepared and sustained by an 
Von to minute details, of the necessity of which no civilian, 
all military men, can form an adequate idea. Indeed, we 
l^iere — once for all— observe, that this characteristic pervades 
^Vvliole volume ; and from the first pages, when only command- 
^ battalion, till the last, where we see him * Victor of Assye,' 
? are less struck (because we are less surprised) by the mere 
^^itary splendour of his career, than by the less brilliant, but rarer 
^^^lities which he brought to bear upon the civil administration, not 
bis army alone, but of his auxiliaries, and of the provinces and 
^rritories of which he had occasion, either on a march or after a 
^^ictory, to conduct the government. The ascendency which even 
"^t this early period he seems to have, without effort or even in- 
i^ention on his part, acquired over the minds of all classes of men 
>vho happened to come into communication with him — is most 
Xemarkable. We see also — what, at so early a stage of his career, 
;was still less to be expected — indications of a moderation and 
soundness of judgment, which are generally the salutary fruits of 
disappointments — or, at least, of experience — but which seem to 
bave been indigenous in his mind, and to have flourished even in 
the first heat of his youthful successes. Does the following letter 
bear the characteristics of a young officer at the head of a victo- 
rious army in the Ghauts, whose fortune and whose fame depended 
on the continuation of hostilities and the system of Indian 
aggrandizement; or should we not rather imagine it to be the 
prudential suggestion of some sober-minded councillor at Calcutta, 
warning the Governor- General against the presumption of his 
joung and ambitious brother ? — 

* My ideas ' (he writes to Major Munro) * of the nature of the 
Indian governments, of their decline and fall, agree fully with yours ; 
and I acknowledge that I think it probable that we shall not be able 
to establish a strong government on this frontier. 

* In my opinion, the extension of our territory and influence has 
been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the num. 
ber and the description of our enemies, by depriving of employment 
those who heretofore found it in the service of Tippoo and of the 

2ie 2 Nizam. 
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Nizani. Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we »| 
dize ourselves at the expense of the Mahrattas, we increase lliisti^ 
We throw out of employmeiit and of means of subsistence, allirto 
have hitherto managed the I'eveDue, commanded or served in dt 
armit's, or have plundered the country. These people become idfr 
tional enemies ; at the same time that, by the extension of ou: 
tory, our means of supporting our governmeDt, and of defending «■ 
selves, are projwjrtionably decreased. 

' Upon all questions of increase of territory, these consideiuiK 
have much weight with me, and I am in general inclined toi 
that we have enough ; as much, at least, if not more than we ci 
fend. 

' J agree with you that we ought to settle this Mahratta builDCS 
and the Malabar Rajahs, before the French return to India ; but i n 
afraid that to extend ourselves will rather tend to delay than accelt- 
rate the settlement ; and tliat we shall thereby increase, rather tlm 
diminish, the numhei of our enemies. 

' As for the wishes of the people, particularly in tliis country, Ipt I 
them out of the question. They are the only philosophers about tliei I 
governors that ever I met with,— if inditference constitutes thatcii- ' 
racter. Believe toe, &c. 

' Akthck Welleslkt.' 

At the moment ihis letter was written, Colonel Welleslev was r 
the command of the army which was pursuing this sj stem of tem- 
torial aggrandizement. His ambition and his interest were on one 
aide — his prudence, justice, and patriotism, on the other ; and we 
see which scale prevailed. 

When the victory of ConaguU, and the annihilation of Dhoon- 
diah, restored tjniet to Mysore, Lord Welksley reverted to bis 
design of a combined military and naval expedition against the 
enemy's islands, and for this purpose directed the assembling of 
as much of the Madras army as could be spared, under i' 
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n fl^nst Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Colonel WeHesIeyj 
ft ■when he read this dispatch, was convinced that the moment the 
•i Original should reach Calcutta, the Governor-General would hasten 
A to execute these orders — he knew that there was no other disposable 

■ force in India, but that assembled under his own command at Trin- 
■« comalee — he knew, also, that the monsoon, favourable ior a voyage 

to the westward, was near its termination, and that if the army 

■ was not moved instantly, it must be retarded for some months. 

■ Under all these circumstances, this junior officer — not only over- 
• looking his own private advantage — that it is to be hoped any British 

officer would have done — but with the moral courage of braving 
the censure to which his unauthorized decision might subject him — 
this junior ofHcer determined on his own sole responsibility to move 
the army and fleet from Trincomalee at once to Bombay, where 
it would be some thousand miles in point of spnce, and many 
months in point of time, advanced towards the Egyptian object, 
if it should turn out that the Governor-General had taken the same 
view of Mr. Dundas's instructions that he did. It is easy, after the 
event, to applaud such a proceeding, but to our minds there is no 
passage in the Duke of Wellington's life which fills us with more 
wonder and admiration than this determination. Let any man place 
himself in Colonel Wellesley's position — we cast altogether out of 
the case the natural, and perhaps unconscious bias of personal 
interests — but let him consider the public grounds which seemed 
to oppose this determination — let him think of the avowed anxiety 
of the Governor-General for the expedition against the islands — 
let him recollect that dispatches later than the duplicate which 
had reached Trincomalee might have contradicted it — that a 
diversion from the enemy's islands might be attempted, which 
would require the presence of the troops in India — that L,ord 
Wellesley, aware that his dispatches could not urrive at Trincomalee 
before the expiration of the favourable monsoon, might have de- 
termined either to do nothing or to do it by a totally different 
arrangement; let the hundred other probable contingencies be 
considered, and we shall then be able to appreciate the genius, 
the military foresight, the moral courage, which determined 
Colonel Wellesley to take a step, of which not his brother, or his 
Indian superiors, were to be the judges alone, but which must 
operate on the fate of the European as well as tlie Eastern world. 
There is nothing like it in history, except, as we before hinted, 
Cffisar's expedition to Ponius, of which, however, we are loo 
itnperfectly informed to venture to say more than that, though 
analogous in principle, it seems infinitely less bold than the move- 
ment of Colonel Wellesley. 

When General Baird arrived at Trincomalee, he found neither 
;$«'■.. fleet 
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^.Colonel tin Hon. A. (Vellesh/ to Colonel ChampagnL . 

'Bombay, llth April, 1801, 
y4eajr Champaga^ — [ take the opportunity of the departure of 
riicmel Ramsay to write you a few lines. 

I am entirely ignorant of the circumatances which have caused 
'• removal from the command of the troops ; but I conclude that the 
ivernor-genera! found that he could not resist the claims that General 
'"~ " lird had to be employed. I believe you know that I always thought 
at General Baird had not been well used, when I was called to tho 
-^.mnjand. But 1 do not think it was proper that I ahould be disap- 
^^^iated more than he was, in order that he might have no reason to 
P^mip)ain. However, this is a matter of little consequence to any body 
^^^rt myself, therefore I say no more on the subject. 
^^ ' liM'd Wellesley allowed me to return to my old situation, but said 
lat he ahould regret my doing so ; and for this reason, and because I 
V in the General the most laudable intention to allow me to rendei 
n the services [ could, 1 determined to proceed upon the expeditioii. 
^^i was, however, seized with a fever, and a breaking out all over mjr 
^■body; and here ] am under a course of nitrous baths for a cure. 
^ TPhen 1 shall be well, God knows ! but, in the mean time, I cannat 
^jdin the armament. 

. ' I see clearly the evil consequences of all this to my reputation and 

future views ; but it cannot be helped, and to things of that nature I 
• ^nerally make up my mind. 
» ' Believe me, fee. 

' Arthur Weu-eslbt.' 

Even the viisest may be deceived, and tlie most clear-sighted 
canoot penetrate futurity. It is possible, nay probable, that if 
Colonel Wellesley had accompanied the Egyptian expedition, he 
' would have still distinguished himself, and he might, perhaps, have 
appeared at an earlier period on the great European stage ; but, 
on the other hand, he could not have accumulated the experience 
and achieved the reputation, which he was destined to ofatam in the 
administration of Mysore and in the campaigns against Scindiah 
and the Riyali of Be rar— campaigns in themselves most important 
wd instructive, and crowned by the victories of Assye and 
I lArgaum. 

He expressed to General Baird, in the frankest and most cordial 
trms, his sense of the liberality and kindness with which Baird 
lad treated him while under his orders, and his regret at not being 
Eble to accompany him to the end; he also furnished him with a 
wry able memorandum, which he had prepared for his owa 
iMdance, when he espected to have the command of the espe- 
ition. This was the last time these two distinguished officers met 
n Indian service, and it is satisfactory lo liud that they parted with 
1 cordiahty, and ever after maintained a mutual esteem and 

friendly 
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Would give our readers an adequate idea of thejud^ 
;al with which General Wellesley conducted these 
rs — the wisdom of his design:^ — and the activity of hit 
We can select but two or three instances. 
Bolkar found that liie British army was collecting to 
t Peshwab against his rebellious aggression, he thought 
:tire with the greater part of liis force, leaving, at Poo- 
E Idud of 1 eai'-guard under a powerful chief, Amrut Rao. 
middle of April, Colonel Close, ihe resident at the 
Wnh's court, informed General Wellesley that Amrut Rao 
K)ed, on the advance of the British, to bum the city of Poonah; 
|fae Peshwah made an urgent request that some steps should 
lalien for the safety of that capital and part of his Highneas's 
, which, on his hasty flight, had been left there. General 
Plesley did not hesitate to make an effort to avert so great a 
lity, and putting himself at the head of his cavalry, leaving the 
iatry to follow, he performed — with only one half, sixty mile» 
I single march — and by this unexampled rapidity arrived at 
fonah before Amrut was aware that he was even approaching, 
ived the city from total destruction — ' the mhabitants,' 
Kfes Sir John Malcolm to Lord Clive,) ' teMtifying by the 
pt lively gratitude their sense of the exertion by which they were 
Kd from entire ruin.' 

Holkar being thus repelled into his own country, the Peshwah 
I restored to his capital, but, as soon appeared, not to his 
Fresh dissensions arose between this prince and two 
ihis own most powerful chiefs and late allies — Scindiah and 
1 Rajah of Berar. These led to long and tedious negotia- 
)9, 8ud at last to open hostilities on the part of the combined 
' 8 against the Peshwah and the British. A campaign ensued, 
■ultory and complicated, in which General Wellesley's first object 
B to protect our provinces and those of the Peshwah from the 
Iden and devusting incursions which the immense cavalry of 
allied rajahs enabled them to make with a rapidity and eiA'ect 
Vbich, with so small a force as General Wellesley commanded and 
on so extensive a line of open frontier, it seemed impossible to 
meet. General Wellesley, however, succeeded in doing so by a 
series of (he most skilful and rapid movements ; and at last, on the 
S3d of September, he came up, near the village of Assye, witli 
the combined force of the army, consisting, as is computed, of a 
body of near 50,000 cavalry, and the best-disciplined infantry 
ever seen in India, amounting alone to three or four times (he Dum- 
ber of the whole British army. 

General Wellesley was marching in two divisions (the second 
jinder Colonel Stevenson) on roads distant eight or ten miles 
I each other, and converging on a point on which he had 
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- «f -whicli one hundred (seventy of Ijrasa) were takea oa tbq 
*t battle, — evidences of ihe extent both of the enemy's nieaug 
i&taiice aud of their defeat, — A curious incident occurred 
s tlie close of the battle. This immense artillery' was, undec 
■irection of French officers, most admirably served, and when 
irnij advanced and took the guns, the cannoniers pretended 
! ^aii, but when the line had passed, they jumped up aiuf 
^ed the guns upon the backs of the British. 

: enemy fled that night (the battle lasted till dark) twelve 

I, and General Wellesley having, before the action, calcnlaCed 

jult, and ordered Colonel Stevenson's corps to advance 

•rtis the enemy's rear, this movement completed the rout, and 

noming the whole remains of their forces went ofl' with 

t precipitation across the ghauts. We have heard from 

tibflicer who accompanied General Wellesley in this and in all 

l^other battles, that in none did he ever see a more determined 

jBtance, or a more tremendous cannonade ; and here we may 

a anecdole relative to this very otlicer, -nhich cannot fail 

interest our readers, 

tkbout six weeks before the battle of Assye, General Welleslejr 
lUght it necessary to obtain possession of an important fort, 
i Ahmedifugger. It was talien by a most gallant escalade: 
B.1^ thick of the assault. General Wellesley saw a young oSiceoTt 
'" a had reached the top of the ' very lofty wall,' thrust off by lbs 
*^nemy, and falling through the air from a great height. GcHerd 
^Wiellesley had little doubt that he must have been severely wounded, 
i£ not killed, by the fall ; but hastened to inquire the name aud 
fate of the gallant young fellow, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
bim in a moment after, comparatively little injured, again mouiLt* 
ing to the assault. Next morning the General sent for him — • 
oflered to attach him to his staii' as brigade-major — and front 
that hour, through all his fields and fortunes, even down to the 
conquest of Paris — continued liim in his pei'sonal family and friend* 
ship, and used sotnelimes to observe that the first time he had 
ever seen him was in the air : that young officer is now Sir Colia 
Campbell — knight commander of the Bath, a major-general in the 
army, and governor of Nova Scotia! We record with pleasure 
this act of justice to a brave and distinguished odiccr, whose sub> 
sequent services have fully justified his own early promise, and the 
generous patronage of his illustrious commander. But the dis- 
patches afford us many pioofs that the Duke of Wellington could 
be as kind as be was just. 

We see a few days after the battle of Assye, and while he was 
organizing the results of that victory, that he could tint! time ta 
' i good nalure in humbler matters. In a letter from the 

camp 
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ile)p's military operations in India, and 
uluuie. 

It we have given a very superiScial and 
work ; but we have at least said enough 
importance as materials for the biogra- 
lliugtoii, and for general history. To 
h the Indian vocabulary, and interested 
Its, it contains a fund of amusement as 
d, on the whole, we do not hesitate to 
most curious and satisfactory additions 
ir days to historical literature,* 
performed his office of compiler and 
ability and laudable diligence ; but his 
ving conceived the plan of the work, and 
Kir best thanks for what he has done, 
for its continuation and completion. 
IS we will venture to make on some 
)k it might be improved. We doubt 
minutes of the Governor-General in 
pitulate the original dispatches, and ex- 
he superior authorities — might not have 
^neraly add nothing to the facts, while 
a volume already sufficiently copious, 
here we speak more dubiously — thslt 
nunications to General Wellesley might 
irtailed. We have been much pleased 
!Xtracts, subjoined as notes, from the 
Harris and of Major-General Sir J. 
the work will be greatly improved, as 
ier/ by a more frequent use of similar 
rurwood should be able to obtain them. 
)f explanatory notes is very striking : for 
ent dispatches of the Rajah of Berar — 
iehaudeTy and of Rajah Ragojee Bhoon^ 
on that these three denominations apply 
m. We venture also to suggest, that the 
lid be more fully given ; it is not enough 
aCf or ^ To Major Munro ' — the placeg 
at the moment should also be specified, 
position of the person addressed is of 

om noticing the general accuracy, as far as these 
> judge, of the 'Military Memoirs of the Duke of 
fflierer. — {Longman and Co,, 1832.) The author 
tua of the admirahle letters of Sir Thomas Munro ; 
t authority does not reach, the present puhlicatioa 
bimftten luid interesting natratiye. 

great 
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^*-"'*^(r bears auch itiarks of originality, that those who haTCf 

^-"4r»e East will find some difficulty in believing it to be a trans* 

-As an Eastern tale, even " Rasselaa " must bow before tt : 

*~ ^^-fpy Valley" will not bear a tomparison with the " Hall of 

"■ Life »nd Works, voL viii. p. 25. 

-^-~ie;k is, indeed, without reference to the time of life when the 
■^ penned it, a very remarkable performance; but, like most 
- -works of the great poet who has thus eloquently praised it, 
"^^^ined with some poison-spots — ils inspiration is loo often 
T»-s might have been inhaled in the ' Hall of Eblis.' We do 
^Xlude so much to its audacious licentiousness, as to the dia- 
' ^l levity of its contempt for mankind. The boy-author 
^"Sfcrs already to have rubbed all the bloom off his heart; and, 
■»^ midst of his dazzling genius, one trembles to tliink that a. 
^Aiiig of years so tender should have attained the cool cynicism 
>- Carxiide. How different is the effect of that Eastern tale of 
^^^ own days, which Lord Byron ought not to have forgolteil 
'^^^n he was criticising his favourite romance. How perfectly 
^^a Thalaba realize the idea! demanded in the Welsh Triad, of 
**Alness of erudition, simplicity of language, and purity of man- 
'^rs.' But the critic was repelled by the purity of that delicious 
-■"Cation, more than attracted by the erudition which he must have 
•^^spected, and the diction which he could not but admire: — 
' The low sweet voice so musical. 
That with snch deep and undefined delight 
Fills the surrender'd soul.' 
It has long been known that Mr. Beckford prepared, shortly 
^Fter the publication of his ' Valhek,' some other tales in the same 
Vein — the histories, it is supposed, of the princes in his ' Hall of 
lEblis.' A rumour had also prevailed, that the author drew up 
early in life some account of his travels in various parts of the 
world ; nay, that he had printed a few copies of this account, and 
that its private perusal had been eminently serviceable to more 
than one of the most popular poets of the present age. But these 
were only vague reports ; and Mr. Beckford, after achieving, on 
the verge of manhood, a literary reputation, which, however bril- 
liant, could not satisfy the natural ambition of such an inteHect — 
seemed, for more than lil'ty years, to have wholly withdrawn him- 
self from the only field of his permanent distinction. The world 
heard enough of his gorgeous palace at CinCra (described in 
'Childe Harold'), afterwards of the unsubstantial pageant of his 
splendour at Fouthill, and latterly of his architectural caprices at 
Bath. But his literary name seemed to have belonged to Mother 
age; and perhaps, in this point of view, it may not bave been un- 
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\ Jwen nothing more than a post-station on tlie road from 

) Naples ; but again, if the scenery or tlie people strike 

', he has as royal a lehictance to move on, as his own hero 

when his eve glniiced on the ' grands caracteres rouges, 

I par la main deCarathis?' . , . , ' Qui me donnera des ' 

— s'^cria le Caliphe.' 

.England's wealthiest son' performs his travels, of course, in a ^ 

e of great external splendonr. 

' Conspicuus long^ cunctisque notabilia intrat' — 
irta and palaces, as well as convents and churches, and galleries 
Jtll sorts, fly open at Ins approach : he is caressed in every capital 
■e isfeU in every chateau. But though he appears amidst such 
^ompaniments with all the airiness of a Juan, he has a thread 
Khe blackest of Harold in his texture; and every now and then 
^Uns willing to draw a veil between him and the world of vanities. 
|.ig a poet, and u great one too, though we know not that he ever ' 
Ote a tine of verse. His rapture amidst the sublime scenery of I 
^^ountains and forests — in the Tyrol especially, and in Spain — is 
that of a spirit cast originally in one of nature's finest uionlds; 
and he fixes it in language whicli can scarcely be praised be^ 
yond its deserts — simple, massive, nervous, apparently little la 
boured, yet revealing, in its effect, the perfection of art. Some 
immortal passages in Gray's letters and Byron's diaries, are the 
only things, in our tongue, that seem to us to come near the pro^ 
found melancholy, blended with a picturesque of description st J 
once true and startling, of many of these extraordinary pages. 
Nor is his sense for the Aig/tcsf beauties of art less exquisite. He 
seems to us to describe classical architecture, and the pictures of 
the great Italian schools, with a most passionate feeling of the 
grand, and with an inimitable grace of expression. On the other 
hand, he betrays, in a thousand places, a settled voluptuousness of 
temperament, and a capricious recklessness of self-indulgence, ■ 
which will lead the world to identify him henceforth with his 
Vuthek, as Inextricably as it has long since connected Haiotd with - 
the poet that drew him ; and then, that there may be no limit to • 
the inconsistencies of such a strange genius, this spirit, at once so 
capable of the noblest enthusiasm, and so dashed with the glooni a 
of over-pampered luxury, can stoop to chairs and china, ever and - 
anon, with the zeal of an auctioneer — revel in the design of a 
clock or a candlestick, and be as ecstatic about a tiddler or a 
soprano as the fools in Hogarth's concert. On such occasions he 
reminds us, and will, we think, remind every one, of the Lord of 
Strawberry-hill. But even here all we have is on a grander scale. 
The oriental prodigality of his magnificence shines out even about 
, trifles. He buys a Lbrary where the other would have cheapened 
I VOL. LI. NO. Cll. 2 G a missal. 
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,^rder the ^^gQ of the walks, which extend till the perspec- 
^ irs to meet, and swarm with ladies and gentlemen in party- 
raiment. The Queen of Golconda's gardens, in a French 
"^ scarcely more gaudy and artificial. Unluckily, too, the 
^was fine, and the sun so powerful, that we were half-roasted 
ve could cross the great avenue and enter the thickets, which 
•" . jnceal a very splendid hermitage. 
«. jDgst the ladies was Madame la Comtesse, I forget who, a pro- 
of the venerable Haslang, with her daughter, Madame de 
...^ ' arten, who has the honour of leading the Elector in her chains, 
goddesses, stepping into a car, vulgarly called a cariole, the 
'is followed, and explored alley after alley » and pavilion after 
*"on. Then, having viewed Pagodenburg, which is, as they told 
^ ill Chinese, and Marienburg, which is most assuredly all tinsel^ 
^ =* araded by a variety of fountains in full squirt ; and though they 
^inly did their best (for many were set agoing on purpose), I can- 
*" ^ say I greatly admired them. 

xhe ladies were very gaily attired ; and the gentlemen, as smart 

"^'words, bags, and pretty clothes would make them, looked exactly 

- the fine people one sees represented on Dresden porcelain. Thus 

* kept walking genteelly about the orangery till the carriage drew 

• . and conveyed us to Mr. Trevor's. Immediately after supper, we 

*^ ove once more out of town, to a garden and tea-room, where all 

" -^^grees and ages dance jovially together till morning. Whilst one 

^^ , arty wheel briskly away in the waltz, another amuse themselves in a 

^^ orner with cold meat and Rhenish. That despatched, out they whisk 

. imongst the dancers, with an impetuosity and liveliness I little ex- 

'pected to have found in Bavaiia. After turning round and round 

' with a rapidity that is quite astounding to an English dancer, the 

* music changes to a slower movement^ and then follows a succession 

> of zigzag minuets, performed by old and young, straight and crooked, 

noble and plebeian, all at once, from one endoi the room to the other. 

Tallow-candles, snuffing and stinking ; dishes changing, at the risk of 

showering down upon you their savoury contents ; heads scratching } 

and all sorts of performances going forward at the same moment; 

the flutes, oboes, and bassoons snorting, grunting, and whining with 

peculiar emphasis — now fast, now slow, just as v ariety commands, 

who seems to rule the ceremonial of this motley assembly, where 

every distinction of rank and privilege is totally forgotten. Once a 

week — on Sundays, that is to say — the rooms are open, and Monday 

is generally far advanced before they are deserted. If good-humour 

and coarse merriment are all that people desire, here they are to be 

found in perfection.' 

As a contrast, take this rapid glimpse among the Tyrol forests : 
it comes but a few pages after, for on the present occasipn the 
author made but a short ytay ia Germany^— jui aoxiety was all for 
Itoly. 

8 G 8 * There 
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lifl gardens. Here and there a cottage, ihaded with mulber- 
"^ 9 its apjjearance ; and we often discovered on the banka of 
ranges of white buildings with courts and awnings, be- 
■flfcicli numbers of women and children were employed in ma- 
fcving silk. As we advanced, the stream gradually widened, 
rocks receded ; woods were more frequent, and cottages 
'.Btrown. About five in the evening, we left the country of 
Uid precipices, of mista and cataracts, and were entering the fer> 
■ritory of the Bossanese. It was now I beheld groves of olives, 
lea clustering the summits of the tallest elms ; pomegranates 
y garden, and vases of citron and orange before almost every 
The softness and transparency of the air soon told me I was 
a happier climates; and I felt sensations of joy. and novelty 
igh my veins, upon beholding this smiling land of groves 
Rr«cdure stretched out before me. A few glowing vapours, I can 
Jjy call them clouds, rested upon the extremities of the landscape, 
ftthrough their medium the sun cast an oblique and dewy ray. 
ints were returning home from the cultivated hillocks and cora- 
I, singing as they went, and calling lo each other over the fields ; 
were milking goats before the wickets of the cot- 
t, and preparing their country fare.' 
ffhe whole journey from hence to Venice is painted with the 
! easy lightness of colouring: but we must hurry at once to 
1 glorious city in [tie sea/ and ejitract the author's description 
V which presented itself to him when fairly establislied 
i hotel on the Great Canal. 

, The rooms of our hotel are spacious and cheerful ; a lofty hall, or 
■ gallery, painted with grotesque in a very good style, per- 
uly clean, floored with a marble stucco, divides the house, and 
'feuts a refreshing current of air. Several windows, near the ceil- 
fr, look into this vast apartment, which serves in lieu of a court, 
lerfectly luminous by a glazed arcade, thrown open 
fcatch the breezes. Through it I passed to e, balcony, which im- 
nal, and is twined round with plants, forming a 
n festoon, springing from two large vases of orange trees, placed 
^each end. Here I established myself to enjoy the cool, and ob- 
serve, as well as the dusk would permit, the variety of figures shooting 
by in their gondolas. As night approached, innumerable tapers glim- 
mered through the awnings before the windows. Every boat had its 
lantern, and the gondolas, moving rapidly along, were followed by 
tracks of light, which gleamed and played upon the waters. I was 
gazing at these dancing fires, when the sounds of music were wafted 
along the canals, and ss they grew louder and louder, an illuminated 
barge, filled with musicians, issued from the Riallo, and slopping 
I of the palaces, began a serenade, which stilled every tla- 
ispended all conversation in the galleries and porticoes 
■lowly away, it was heard no more. The gondoliers, 
catching 
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pftrbarossa, when looking up the Piazza of St. Mark, along which he 

iMrcheij, in solenin procession, to cast hiniBelf at the feet of Alexan- 

»r III, and pay a tardy homage to St. Peter's successor. Here were 

'i longer those splendid fleets that attended his progress ; one eoli- 

yry galeass was all I beheld, anchored opposite the palace of the 

"_ !, and surrounded by crowds of gondolas, whose sable hues con- 

VasCed strongly with its yermilion oars and shining ornaments. A 

party-coloured multitude was continually shifting from one side of 

tlie piazza to the other; whilst senators and magistrates, in long 

\}lack robes, were already arriving to fill their respective offices. 

jntemplated the busy scene from my peaceful platform, where 

lothing stirred but aged devotees, creeping to their devotions ; and, 

Whilst I remained thus calm and tranquil, heard the distant buzz of 

" 8 town. Fortunately, some length of waves rolled between me and 

_ ..a tumults, so that I eat my grapes and read Metastasio undisturbed 

V%y officiousnesB or curiosity. When the sun became too powerful, 1 

1,'eDtered the nave. 

' After I bad admired the masterly structure of the roof and the 
lightness of its arches, my eyes naturally directed themselves to the 
pavement of white and ruddy marble, polished, and reflecting like a 
mirror the columns which rise from it. Over this I walked to a 
door that admitted me into the principal quadrangle of the conventi 
surrounded by a cloister, supported on Ionic pillars beautifully pro- 
portioned. A fliglit of stairs opens into the couit, adorned with 
balustrades and pedestals, sculptured ^vith elegance truly Grecian, 
This brought me to the refectory, where the chef d'asuvre of Paul Ve- 
ronese, representing the marriage of Cana in Galilee, was the first 
object that presented itself 1 never beheld so gorgeous a group of 
wedding garments before; there is every variety of fold and plait 
tiiat can possibly be imagined. The attitudes and countenances are 
more uniform, and the guests appear a very genteel, decent sort 
of people, well used to the mode of their times, and accustomed to 
miracles. 

' Having esamined this fictitious repast, I cast a look on a long 
range of tables, covered with very excellent realities, which the 
monks were coming to devour with energy, if one might judge from 
their appearance. These sons of penitence and mortification possess 
one of the most spacious islands of the whole cluster; a princely habi- 
tatioi), with gardens and open porticos, that engross every breath of 
air ; and what adds not a little to the charms of their abode, is the 
facility of making excursions from it whenever tliey have a mind." 

As a pendant to this morning piece, we give an evening one, 
of the same localities. If the former has all the vivacity of a 
Cannaletti, this will carry every reader back to the comedy of 
Golftoni, 

'At this hour, anything like restraint seems perfectly out of the 
jueatioaj and, howei;er eolemn a mseutrate or senator maj afrpear 
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^''^ apartments. The wliole aseembly seemed lapon the verce of 
^^~3?\ng, till coffee was carried round. This niagic beverage diffused 
'*^einporary animation ; and, for a moment or two, conTersation 
■^^^Ved on with a degree of pleasing extravagance ; but the flash ivaa 
^^*«n dissipated, and nothing remained save cards and stupidity.' 

We close the letters from Venice with this little record of the 
"^--^lebratcd editor of Homer, M. de Villoison. Mr. Beckford 
^^ Mcounlers him while busy in the Ducal Library. 

' Whilst I was intent upon my occupation, a little door, I never 

Suspected, flew open, and out popped Monsieur de Villoison, from a 

I>lace where nothing I believe but broomsticks and certain other 

^*tenails were ever before deposited. This gentleman, the most active 

investigator of Homer since the days of the good bishop of Thessa- 

lonica, bespatters you with more learning in a minute than others 

tiommunieate in half-a-year ; quotes Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 

£cc., viiih formidable fluency, and drove me from one end of the room 

to the other, with a storm of erudition. Syllables fell thicker than 

liail, and in an instant 1 found myself so weighed down and covered, 

that I prayed, for mercy's sake, to be introduced, by way of respite, 

to a Laplander, whom he leads about as a curiosity ; a poor harmless, 

good sort of a soul, calm and indifferent, who has acquired the words 

of several oriental languages to perfection — ideas he has in none. 

' We went ali together to view a collection of medals in one of the 
Gradanigo palaces, and two or three inestimable volumes filled with 
paintings that represent the dress of the ancient Venetians ; so that 
I had an opportunity of observing to perfection all the Lapland no- 
thingness of my companion. What a perfect void ! Cold and silent 
as the Polar regions ; not one passion ever throbbed inhisbosoni: 
not one bright ray of fancy ever glittered in his mind ; without love 
or anger, pleasure or paiu, his days fleet smoothly along : all things 
considered, I must confess I envied such comfortable apathy.' 

This poor Laplander had probably had his loves and augers, hia 
pleasures and his pains, just as abundantly as either M. de Villoison 
or Mr. Beckford ; but he was as little likely to be escited by the 
medals in the Gradanigo palace, or the ' inestimable volumes,' 
representing the ancient Venetian costumes, as the French or 
English virtuoso would have -been to partake his enthusiasm in 
the hunting of a bear, or the devouring of a seal's blubber. What 
nonchalance may be the disguise of intense bigotry [ 

We now open the first of these volumes, where (he author has 
taken up his residence at Florence. His descriptions of that 
city, and its almost unrivalled treasures of art, are worthy of all 
praise ; but we are more particularly pleased with an excursion 
to Vallombrosa, which opens as follows : — 

' At last, after ascending a tedious while, we began to feel the 
_ viad blow sharply from the peaks of the mountains; and to hear the 
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in its magnificence^ and we would willingly pursue our quotation ; 
buty while engaged with this work, another has been laid on our 
table, in which we find the same scenery described with hardly 
inferior power, and with a gentleness of feeling, to dwell on which 
for a moment ere we pass on — may soothe as Well as interest our 
readers. In verse and in prose Lady Charlotte Bury has painted 
the 

* Beautiful gloom of Vallombrosa's bowers * 

with a skill and a grace which must do honour even to her name — 

^ The pathway narrows as the steps ascend ; 
The boughs, o'erarching, meet in fond embrace ; 
The fragile branches of the birch-tree bend, 
And with majestic chestnuts interlace ;' 
Boldly th' indented leaves, with spiral grace, 
Gome sharply out from the Italian blue 
Of heaven's unclouded vault — whose smiling face 
Shows Florence oft, in clear though distant view, 
Rising frcmi storied vale, in tones of silver hue.' 
. ' The road from Florence to Valle Ombrosa, though less sublime of 
feature than that which conducts higher into the Apennines, pos- 
sesses its own peculiar and very great charm. The sudden and de- 
lightful breaks of landscape scenery which open to the view, changing 
in character from close to expansive, and fi'om mild to rugged, can 
never fail to diversify thought. Here, too, the Arno, untainted by 
the many-coloured earths which tinge its waters in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Florence, pours along a translucent stream, fringed 
at intervals by graceful reeds and flowers, and overhung at others 
by umbrageous trees, till at length it reaches the Ponte k Sieve. 
There the river bearing that name unites its tributary waters to the 
Fiurne'Makttro of Tuscany, and the road, crossing an ancient and 
picturesque bridge, passes under the gateway of the frowning tower 
which overhangs the torrent, and turning to the east becomes more 
rugged and difficult of access. 

* The whole accoropfllniment of the scene assumes an alpine aspect, 
a character which the route retains as it proceeds through the pine and 
chesnut woods, till it opens on the skyey plain, in which is spread 
out the long line of the Certosa, where one is tempted to cry out with 
Tasso — 

** Ecco apparur Gerusalem si yede ! " 
Then succeeds (what human transport lasts ?) a sense of disappoint- 
ment, when the smooth and grassy level meets the view, and the ex- 
tensive building stretches out in the distance, with too decorative an 
aspect to assimilate with the feelii^s previously brought into play. 
But as the eye pursues its range, and dwells on the majestic wooded 
theatre beyond, this sensation in its turn subsides, and others of a far 
different nature succeed. 
' In walking through .the long-d o eert od aparbMoli of tbf 
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there is anything more characteristic of him in his highest and best 
vein, throughout the whole of these volumes. 

* I paced in silence up the paith which led to the great portal. 
When we arrived hefore it, I rested a moment, and looking against 
the stout oaken gate, which closed up the entrance to this unknown 
region, felt at my heart a certain awe, that brought to my mind tlie 
sacred terror of those in ancient days going to be admitted into the 
Eieusinian mysteries. My guide gave two knocks ; after a solemn 
pause, the gate was slowly opened, and all our horses having passed 
through, it was again carefully closed. 

* I now found myself in a narrow dell, surrounded on every side by 
peaks of the mountains, rising almost beyond my sight, and shelving 
downwards till their bases were hidden by the foam and spray of the 
water, over which hung a thousand withered and distorted trees. 
The rocks seemed crowding upon me, and, by their particular situation, 
threatened to obstruct every ray of light ; but, notwithstanding the 
menacing appearance of the prospect, I still kept following my guide 
up a craggy ascent, partly hewn through a rock, and bordered by the 
trunks of ancient fir-trees, which formed a fantastic barrier, till we 
came to a dreary and exposed promontory, impending directly over 
the dell. 

' The woods are here clouded with darkness, and the torrents, 
rushing with additional violence, are lost in the gloom of the caverns 
below; every object, as I looked downwards from my path, that hung 
midway between the base and the summit of the cliff, was horrid and 
woeful. The channel of the torrent sunk deep amidst frightful crags, 
and the pale willows and wreathed roots spreading over it, answered 
my ideas of those dismal abodes, where, according to the Druidical 
mythology, the ghosts of conquered warriors were bound. I shivered 
whilst I was regarding these regions of desolation, and, quickly 
lifting up my eyes to vary the scene, I perceived a range of whitish 
cliffs, glistening with the light of the sun, to emerge from these me- 
lancholy forests. 

* On a fragment that projected over the chasm, and concealed for 
a moment its terrors, I saw a cross, on which was written. Via Cokli. 
The cliffs being the heaven to which I now aspired, we deserted the 
edge of the precipice, and ascending, came to a retired nook of the 
rocks, in which several copious rills had worn irregular grottos. 
Here we reposed an instant, and were enlivened with a few sun- 
beams piercing the thickets, and gilding the waters that bubbled from 
the rock ; over which hung another cross, inscribed with this short 
sentence, which the situation rendered wonderfully pathetic, O Spes 
Unica ! the fervent exclamation of some wretch disgusted with the 
world, whose only consolation was found in this retirement. 

' We quitted this solitary cross to enter a thick forest of beech- 
trees, that screened, in some measure, the precipices on which they 
grew,' catching however, every instant^ terrifying glimpses of the 
torrent below : streams gushed from every crevice on the cliffs, and 

falling 
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pavement when the monks began to issue from an arch about half 
way down ; and passing in a long succession from their chapel, bowed 
reverently, with much humility and meekness, and dispersed in silence, 
leaving one of their body alone in the aisle. The Father Coadjutor 
(for he only remained) advanced towarde us with great courtesy, and 
welcomed us in a mani^er which gave me far more pleasure than all 
the frivolous salutations and affected greetings so common in the 
world beneath. After asking us a few indifferent questions, he called 
one of the lay brothers, who live in the convent, under less severe re- 
strictions than the fathers, whom they serve^ and ordering him to 
prepare our apartment, conducted us to a large square hall, with 
casement windows, and what was more comfortable, an enormous 
chimney, whose hospitable hearth blazed with a fire of dry aromatic 
fir, on each side of which were two doors, that communicated with 

the neat little cells destined for our bed-chambers. 

« « « « « 

' We had hardly supped before the gates of the convent were shut ; 
a circumstance which disconcerted me not a little, as the full moon 
gleamed through the casements, and the stars, sparkling above the 
forests of pines, invited me to leave my apartment again, and to give 
myself up entirely to the spectacle they offered. The coadjutor, per- 
ceiving that I wa« often looking earnestly through the windows, 
guessed my wishes ; and, calling the porter, ordered him to open the 
gates, and wait at them till my return. It was not long before I took 
advantage of this permission; and, escaping from the courts and 
cloisters of the monastery, all hushed in death-like stillness, ascended 
a green knowl, which several ancient pines strongly marked with 
their shadows ; there, leaning against one of their trunks, I lifted up 
my eyes to the awful barrier of surrounding mountains, discovered by 
the trembling silver light of the moon, shooting directly on the woods 
which fringed their acclivities. The lawns, the vast woods, the steep 
descents, the precipices, the torrents, lay all extended beneath, soft- 
ened by a pale blueish haze, that alleviated, in some measure, the 
stern prospect of the rocky promontories above, wrapped in dark 
shadows. The sky was of the deepest azure: innumerable stars were 
distinguished with unusual clearness from this elevation, many of 
which twinkled behind the fir-trees edging the promontories. White, 
grey, and darkish clouds came marching towards the moon, that shon^ 
full against a range of cliffs, which lift themselves far above the 
others. The hoarse murmur of the torrent, throwing itself from the 
distant wildernesses into the gloomy vales, was mingled with the blast 
that blew from the mountains. It increased ; the forests began to 
wave ; black clouds arose from the north ; and, as they fleeted along, 
approached the moon, whose light they shortly extinguished. A 
moment of darkness sucpeeded ; the gust was chill and melancholy ; 
it swept along the desert, and then subsiding, the vapours began to 
pass away, and the moon returned ; the grandeur of the scene was 

renewed. 
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pierceived for several miles. Now and then, we passed a few black, 
ill-favoured sheep straggling by the way's side, near a ruined se- 
pulchre, just such animals as an ancient would have sacrificed to the 
manes. Sometimes we crossed a brook, whose ripplings were the only 
sounds which broke the general stillness, and observed the shepherd's 
huts on its banks, propped up with broken pedestals and marble friezes. 
I entered one of them, whose owner was abroad, tending his herd, and 
began writing upon the sand, and murmuring a melancholy song. 
Perhaps the dead listened to me from their narrowed cells. The 
living I can answer for — they were far enough removed. 

' You will not be surprised at the dark tone of my musings in so 
sad a scene ; especially as the weather lowered, and you are well ac- 
quainted how greatly I depend upon skies and sunshine. To-day I 
had no blue firmament to revive my spirits ; no genial gales, no aro- 
matic plants to irritate my nerves, and lend at least a momentary 
animation. Heath and a greyish kind of moss are the sole vegeta- 
tion which covers this endless wilderness. Every slope is strewed 
with the relics of a happier period ; trunks of trees, shattered columns, 
cedar beams, helmets of bronze, skulls, and coins, are frequently dug 
up together. 

* I cannot boast of having made any discoveries, nor of sending 
you any novel intelligence. You knew before how perfectly the en- 
virons of Rome were desolate, and how completely the papal govern- 
ment contrives to make its subjects miserable. But who knows that 
they were not just as wretched in those boasted times we are so fond 
of celebrating ? All is doubt and conjecture in this frail existence, 
and I might as well attempt proving to whom belonged the moulder- 
ing bones which lay dispersed around me, as venture to affirm that 
one age is more fortunate than another. Very likely the poor cot- 
tager under whose roof I reposed is happier than the luxurious 
Roman, upon the remains of whose palace, perhaps, his shed is raised ; 
and yet that Roman flourished in the purple days of the empire, when 
all was wealth and splendour, triumph and exultation. I could have 
spent the whole day by the rivulet, lost in dreams and meditations, 
but recollecting my vow, I ran back to the carriage and drove on. 
The road not having been mended, I believe, since the 'days of the 
Caesars, would not allow our motions to be very precipitate. " When 
you gain the summit of yonder hill, you will discover Rome," said one 
of the postilions ; up we dragged, no city appeared. '* From the next," 
cried out a second, and so on, from height to height, did they amuse 
my expectations. I thought Rome fled before us, such was my im- 
patience ; till, at last, we perceived a cluster of hills with green pas- 
tures on their summits, inclosed by thickets, and shaded by flourished 
ilex. Here and there a white house, built in the antique style, with 
open porticos, that received a faint gleam of the evening sun, just 
emerged from the clouds and tinting the meads below. Now domes 
and towers began to discover themselves in the valley, and St. Peter's 
to rise above the magnificent roofs of the Vatican. Every step we 
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enough for the extravagance of the appellation ? Sometimes, instead 
of climbing a mountain, we should ascend the cupola, and look down 
on our little encampment below. At night I should wish for a con- 
stellation of lamps dispersed about in clusters, and so contrived as to 
diffuse a mild and equal light. Music should not be wanting ; at one 
time to breathe in the subterraneous chapels, at another to echo 
through the dome.** 

The future creator of Fonthill is apparent in these last para- 
graphs ; or should we not rather say^ the former creator of the 
' Palais des Sens ? ' We must now pass on to Mr. Beckford's 
long and interesting series of letters Kom his favourite Portugal, 
where, as is well known, he for many years fixed his residence : 
' Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan, 
Beneath yon mountain's ever-beauteous brow ; 
But now, as if a thing unblest by man. 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou ! '* 

One of his first visits, on reaching Lisbon, was to the palace of 
the old Marquis of Marialva, with whose family he soon formed 
relations of the most intimate friendship : — 

* The court-yard, filled with shabby two- wheeled cliaises, put me in 
mind of the entrance of a French post-house ; a recollection not 
weakened by the sight of several ample heaps of manure, between 
which we made the best of our way up the great staircase, and had 
near tumbled over a swinging sow and her numerous progeny, which 
escaped from under Mr. Horn's legs, with bitter squeakings. 

* This hubbub announced our arrival, so out came the grand prior, 
his nephew, the old abade, and a troop of domestics. All great Por- 
tuguese families are infested with herds of these in general ill- 
favoured dependants, and none more than the Marialvas, who dole out 
every day three hundred portions, at least, of rice and other eatables, 
to as many greedy devourers. 

* The grand prior had shed his pontifical garments, and did the 
honours of the house, and conducted us with much agility all over the 
apartments, and through the manegCy where the old marquis his 
brother, though at a very advanced age, displays feats of the most 
consummate horsemanship. He seems to have a decided taste for 
clocks,, compasses, and timekeepers ; I counted no less than ten in 
his bed-chamber, four or five in full swing, making a loud hissing ; 
they were chiming and striking away (for it was exactly six) when I 
followed my conductor up and down half-a-dozen staircases, into a 
saloon hung with rusty damask. 

' A table in the centre of this antiquated apartment was covered 
with rarities brought forth for our inspection : curious shell-work, 
ivory crucifixes, models of ships, housings embroidered with feathers, 
and the Lord knows what besides, stinking of camphor enough to 
kno<'k one down. 

* Whilst we were itaring with all our ey«9| and holding our hand- 
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Jose, attended by a swarm of musicians, poets, buli-fighters, grooms, 
monks, dwarfs, and children of both sexes fantastically dressed. 

* The whole party, it seems, were returned from a pilgrimage to 
some saint's nest or other on the opposite shore of the Tagus. First 
jumped out a hump-backed dwarf, blowing a little squeaking tnm^pet 
three or four inches long — then a pair of led captains, appjirently 
commanded by a strange old swaggering fellow, in a showy uniform, 
who, I was told, had acted the part of a sort of brigadier-general in 
some sort of an island. Had it been Barataria, Sancho would soon 
have sent him about his business ; for, if we believe the scandalous 
chronicle of Lisbon, a more impudent buffoon, parasite, and pilferer, 
has seldom existed. 

' Close at his heels stalked a savage-looking monk, as tall as 
Samson, and two Capuchin friars, heavily laden, but with what sort 
of provision I am ignorant: next came a very slim and sallow-faced 
apothecary, in deep sables — completely answering in gait and costume 
the figure one fancies to one's self of Senhor Apuntador in Gil Bias — 
followed by a half-crazed improvisatore, spouting verses at us as he 
passed under the balustrades against which we were leaning. 

' He was hardly out of hearing, before a confused rabble of water- 
men and servants, with bird-cages, lanterns, baskets of fruit, and 
chaplets of flowers, came gamboling along to the great delight of a 
bevy of children, who, to look more like the inhabitants of heaven 
than even nature designed, had light fluttering wings attached to 
their rosy-coloured shoulders. Some of these little theatrical angels 
were extremely beautiful, and had their hair most coquetishly ar- 
ranged in ringlets. 

* The old Marquis is doatingly fond of them ; night and day they 
remain with him, imparting all the advantages that can possibly be 
derived from fresh and innocent breath to a declining constitution. 
The patriarch of the Marialvas has followed this regimen many 
years, and also some others which are scarcely credible. Having a 
more than Roman facility of swallowing an immense profusion of 
dainties, and making room continually for a fresh supply, he dines 
alone every day between two silver canteens of extraordinary mag- 
nitude. Nobody in England would believe me, if I detailed the enor- 
mous repast I saw spread out for him ; but let your imagination loose 
upon all that was ever conceived in the way of gormandizing, and it 
will not in this case exceed the reality. 

' As soon as the contents, animal and vegetable, of the principal 
scalera, and three or four other barges in its train, had been deposited 
in their respective holes, corners, and roosting-places, I received an 
invitation from the old Marquis to partake of a collation in his apart- 
ment. Not less, I am certain, than fifty servants were in waiting ; 
and, exclusive of half-a-dozen wax torches, which were borne in state 
before us, above a hundred tapers of different sizes were lighted up in 
the range of rooms, intermingled with silver braziers and cassolettes, 
diffusing a very pleasant perfume. 

' I found 
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goodly person at one of the balconies. From a clown this now most 

important personage became a common soldier — from a common 

soldier, a corporal — from a corporal, a monk ; in which station he 

^ave so many proofs of toleration and good humour, that Pombal, who 

Iiappened to stumble upon him by one of those chances which set all 

calculation at defiance, judged him sufficiently shrewd, jovial, and 

ignorant, to make a very harmless and comfortable confessor to Her 

Majesty, then Princess of Brazil. Since her accession to the throne, 

he is become archbishop in partibus, grand inquisitor, and the first 

spring in the present government of Portugal. I never saw a sturdier 

fellow. He seems to anoint himself with the oil of gladness, to laugh 

and grow fat in spite of the critical situation of affairs in this kingdom, 

and just fears all its true patriots entertain of seeing it once more 

relapsed into a Spanish province. 

* At a window over his right reverence's shining forehead we spied 
out the Lacerdas — two handsome sisters, maids of honour to the 
queen, waving their hands to us very invitingly. This was encou- 
ragement enough for us to run up a vast many flights of stairs to their 
apartment, which was crowded with nephews and nieces, and cousins, 
clustering round two very elegant young women, who, accompanied by 
their singing-master, a little square friar with greenish eyes, were 
warbjing Brazilian modenhas. 

' Those who have never heard this original sort of music must, and 
will remain ignorant of the most bewitching melodies that ever existed 
since the days of the Sybarites. They consist of languid, interrupted 
measures, as if the breath was gone with excess of rapture, and the 
soul panting to meet the kindred soul of some beloved object ; with a 
childish carelessness they steal into the heart, before it has tinve to 
arm itself against their enervating influence ; you fancy you are 
swallowing milk, and are admitting the poison of voluptuousness into 
the closest recesses of your existence. At least such beings as feel 
the power of harmonious sounds are doing so ; I won't answer for 
hard-eared, phlegmatic northern animals. 

' An hour or two past away almost imperceptibly in the pleasing 
delirium these siren notes inspired, and it was not without regret I 
saw the company disperse and the spell dissolve. The ladies of the 
apartment, having received a summons to attend her majesty's supper, 
curtsied us off very gracefully — and vanished. 

' In our way home we met the sacrament, enveloped in a glare of 
light, marching in state to pay some sick person a farewell visit, and 
that hopeful young nobleman the Conde de Villanova,* preceding the 
canopy in a scarlet mantle, and tingling a silver bell. He is always 
in close attendance upon the host, and passes the flower of his days 
in this singular species of danglement. No lover was ever more 
jealous of his mistress than this ingenuous youth of his bell ; he can- 
not endure any other person should give it vibration. The parish 

^ Afterwards ICarquis of Abrantes. 
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him. TheEe iig'ure!, fixed as Btatueg, and, to all appear- 
irxi'n^ible, Deither moved hand aor eye. As I advanced 
i;,ilrm to the Grand Seignor'8 repregertative, who re- 
.'uli n noBt gracious nod of the head, hia interpretei- 
• ivhBt aation I belonged, and my own individual warm 
l.lu- Sublime Porte. 

as I hud taken my seat in a ponderooa fauteuil of figured 
I was c;irried round in cups of most delicate china, with 
led Haulers. Notwithstanding my predilection for the 
> eustomi, I could hardly get this beverage down, it was 
i bltlf r. Whilst I was making a few wry faces in conse- 
ii'inuring sound, like that of flutes and dulcimers, 
' liv ;i tiirt of tabor, issued from behind a curtain which 
■. iu<ii] .loother apartment. There was a melancholy wild- 
h.L'iudy. and a continual repetition of the same plaintive 
\,it. .-uuthed and affected me. 

hassaUur kept poring upon my countenance, and appeared 

^hted with the effect his music seemed to produce upon it. 

Mn of considerable talent, deeply skilled in Turkish liters- 

tMlive of Bagdad ; rich, munificent, and nobly born, being 

idad from the house of Barmek ; gracious in his address, 

b and plausible in his elocution; but rot without something 

ftepark of despotism in a corner of his eye. Now and then I 

'le recollection of having recommended the bowstring, 

iLibts whether he might not one day or other be compli- 

i with il in hia turn, passed across his venerable and interesting 

lognoniy. 

J^y eager quet>lions about Bagdad, the Tomb of Zohe'ida, the 
Qtigea uf the Dlnir al Khalifat, or Palace of the Abassidsp, seemed 
>. excite a thousand remembrances which gave bim pleasure; and 
t^eo I added a few quotations from some of his favourite authors, 
arlicnlarly Mesihi, he became so flowingiy communicative, that a 
irewd, dapper Greek, called Timoni, who acted as his most con- 
fidential interpreter, could hardly keep pace with him. iJad not the 
^aiir of prayer arrived, our conversation might have lasted till mid- 
rbight. Rising up with much stateliness, he extended his arms to 
tAA me a good evening, and was assisted along by two good-looking 
Georgian pages to an adjoining chamber, where his secretaries, 
Uragomaa, aad attendants were ^1 assembled to perform their devo- 
tions, each on his little carpet, as if Jn a mosque ; and it was not un- 
edifying to witness the solemnity and abstractedness with which these 
devotions were performed,' 

Our last specimen of tbb charming book shall be extracted 
from a letter describing the author's first visit to the Escurial. 

■ I hate bung roused out of bed by candle-light, of a sharp wintry 
morning; Lntas I had fixed to-day for visiting the Escurial, and had 
stationed three relays on the road, in order to perform the journey 

expeditiously. 
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^he most social — the moat fertile — the most prolific — the most 
j^icturesque — the most favoured, in short, by God, and the most 
ornamented by man, of all terrestrial tracts — have a sure and cer- 
tain basis for at least the sincerity (if not the abstract truth) of 
their assertions: they have taken the preliminary precaution of 
seeing no other. The Englishman, on the other hand, is never 
very loud in general encomiums on his own country; and although 
it is evident, that, on the whole, he prefers it, in all its moral, and 
in many of its natural, aspects, to other regions, he does not give 
his opinion without having at least endeavoured to form an accu- 
rate idea of his neighbours by personal inspection and comparison. 
In all countries there have been a few — pauci quos CBquus amavit 
Jupiter — who have sought knowledge of this kind by actual travel; 
Denmark is proud of Niebuhr and Spor, Prussia of her Hum- 
boldt, Russia of Pallas — and France quotes her Choiseul, her 
Volney, and her Chateaubriand ; but every Englishman is a kind 
of Anarcharsis — ay, and not Englishmen atone, but English a?omen 
and English youths are to be found in every — (the most dis- 
tant and desolate, as well as more accessible and inviting) — 
region of the world. A Frenchman, young, rich, and titled, — 
if he had been smitten by so extraordinary a mania as the love 
of nature and the pursuit of science — would have attained a 
great reputation by studying, as Buifon did, the natural world 
in the Jardin des Flantes, and the moral world in the Bibliotheque 
Koyale. If he had thought, like our Sir Joseph Banks, of visiting, 
in person, the Arctic regions, and then making a voyage round 
the World, his friends would have moderated his enthusiasm by 
a lettre de cachet, and limited his travels to Charenton, or at least 
to a maison de sante. But, on the other hand, no Englishman 
thinks his education perfect, till, after the usual course of domestic 
instruction, he studies mankind — not through the spectacles of 
books, but with his own eyes; and strives to improve his intellect 
by the same course in which the wisest hero of antiquity (though 
somewhat against his will) earned his wisdom : — 

* Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes/ 

The little work before us suggests, by its very title-page, such 
considerations as these. The elder Mr. Barrow was known to 
the public — before he attained the important situation he has 
so long and so usefully filled— -as an extensive traveller; and 
now we see the same spirit of laudable curiosity reproduced 
in his son, who, it seems, has employed the scanty vacations of 
his subordinate official year, not in the ordinary relaxation of a 
country excursion, or of a visit to a watering-place, but in visiting 
Gottenburgh and Moscow — St. Petersburg and Dronthiem — the 
steppes of Russia^ and the mountains of Finland. If the work 

were 
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wfir lr*«mcri(>iri<iii« than it ii, we should scil) bsTc tpCf'mii'.^ 
kxi-if .>i ihr iiH>lrrt:ikiiig ; but, in fact, the e^crcud'M-. i* ri^ '• k:: 
t> iti^ (^ut}H»o. aiul w« hove teldom read s more aaiiBj:^ n:- 
■ *. •,- iMii tt:)* >oiini; gentleman has compowd uiMier c-.-nz- 
«;i»,,ti> «h«n- mo»l iiieii would, if ihev had undertake f-T-t 
\^ ■«• i: t . ii*^< * travelled from Dan to Bc«f.-s-ibi. n: 
i-,.,^! (.- >4 -v) ' lUit nolliing it barren to bd ioqns:'!^ vi 
•.ft.iit :■ :i> i'..!.'- K'. hie the Btudier of nature in a butlk 

.-!..>. i.»;'ii'-i -I '.rvci—booki in tbc running bimb— 

N.>r»^.:> II 'luiics — diid )[uod in every thiDf !' 
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the square, under which is a bazaar, consisting of one continued line 
of shops, or rather stalls, for they are deserving of no better name, 
where jewellery, books, wearing apparel, and every article that 
can be thought of, may be purchased just as in the Palais Royal 
of Paris, but in a much humbler style. We were here assailed on 
ail sides by a crowd of long-bearded, dirty-lpoking persons, who 
pressed round us anxiously endeavouring to induce us to purchase 
their goods — so urgent that we found it difficult to shake them off. 
One has heard of bowing a person out of a room, but here the danger 
was to be bowed in ; for in going along we were frequently either 
actually pushed into their shops with all possible civility, or obliged to 
walk into them in order to avoid coming in too close contact with 
their beards, of which I felt a kind of horror, for they were very much 
akin to a Jew's beard. But the greatest difficulty we had was to get 
past one of the shops in which quass was sold. 

* At the outside of each of these gin-shops are invariably stationed 
two or three young men, or big boys, drest up in a pink -coloured coat 
which folds over the breast, and is tied in with a sash at the waist ; 
and loose blue trowsers, which are tucked into a clumsy pair of boots. 
They wear their hair very long, reaching on each side more than half- 
way down the arm, and divided in the centre. When any one passes 
near one of these shops, these decoy-ducks plant themselves directly 
in his way, and commence a aeries of salutations, bowing almost to the 
ground — their hair falling down like a horse's tail each time, and en- 
tirely covering the face. The appearance and the manner of tliese 
youths were truly ludicrous.' — pp. lOD, liO. 

From this visit to Moscow, Mr. Barrow returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and, proceeding to Abo, crossed the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Stockholm, and thence returned by Copenhagen to Travemunde 
and Hamburgh. 

The ease and expedition of travelling in Finland are greater than 
we were prepared to expect : — 

* A great part of the road to Abo is kept in beautiful order ; and 
the posting is remarkably cheap, averaging from about three 
halfpence to twopence a mile for each horse. Our light waggon 
hurried along at a great rate, sometimes wth a rapidity that rendered 
it, as we thought, dangerous : on one occasion, in particular, we were 
driven by a little boy not more than eleven or twelve years old, who 
drove the poor horses at a full gallop for a whole stage over a road 
which twisted and turned among rocks in every possible direction. 
We had to pass several small wooden bridges, over brooks rippling 
down the valleys, and here our young driver appeared to take great 
delight in galloping at a tremendous rate down the hill and across 
these bridges, by which such an impetus was given to the vehicle, 
that we were at the top of the next on the other side in a moment. 

The three horses were always harnessed abre^t. and the third was 

of 
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•? •* It forms the only outlet of the waters of the great Wenem Lake, as 
.t the Falls of Niagara do that of the four great North American lakes, 
■ and I should suppose that, in regard to the mass of water discharged, 
they are inferior only to these celebrated transatlantic falls. The ac- 
companying scenery of wood and mountain is wild and romantic, and 
the effect was considerably heightened on this day, by the state of the 
weather, which was so stormy as to amount almost to what seamen 
call a gale of wind ; the clouds, at the same time, presenting a dark 
and wild aspect, gave additional effect to the foaming torrent as it 
rushed from rock to rock. 

' We could perceive no less than five distinct falls, across the 
second of which is thrown a narrow wooden bridge, leading to a small 
rocky island, which breaks the fall. We crossed this bridjre not 
without some difficulty, and not without danger, owing to the slippery 
titate it was in from the spray continually breaking over it, which it 
did with sufficient violence to carry a person off his legs, even had it 
not been slippery ; this, in fact, did happen to my fellow-traveller, 
who was very nearly swept away by the foaming waters, his foot 
having slipt whilst crossing the bridge. The only mode of escaping 
was to watch the spray, by which it was no easy matter to avoid 
being caught. It is not easy to conjecture how this bridge could have 
Leen constructed across the roaring torrent which rolls with such 
headlong impetuosity. It is at best but an insecure structure, and 
seems momentarily liable to be carried away. The sides are entirely 
open, there being merely a hand-rail at the top, about the height of 
the middle of a man's body, to steady the passenger, so that the 
danger of being washed through was not altogether ideal, and I was 
by no means sorry to find myself once more safe upon terra fimia.* — 
pp. 166-169. 

Our last extract from this first tour shall relate to Elsineur^ a 
scene in which the genius of Shakspeare has interested the sensi- 
bilities of all mankind — except^ as it would seem, the Danes themr 
selves I 

* We passed the night at Elsineur, at a very clean and comfortable 
inn, kept by an Englishman, who was civil and attentive. 

* The Danes have an undoubted right to all that belongs to the 
history of Hamlet, as Saxo Grammaticus, their own historian, (if he 
was a Dane, which is not quite certain,) has narrated it ; but the con- 
nexion of Elsineur with the name of Hamlet would probably long ago 

. have ceased, had not our Shakspeare embellished and immortalized 
the story. Scarcely had we seated ourselves, when we were reminded 
of Prince Hamlet* s Garden^ which of course we visited, and regretted 
to^find in a neglected and ruinous statie. The pond, or rather that 
which had once been a pond, and in which they tell you the fair 
Ophelia— ^who, by the way, was no Ophelia of theirs, but the sole 
creation of " fancy's child/' — was drowned, is completely dried up, 
and choked with weeds. Haying appropriated the garden and the 
TOL. LI. NO. cii. 2 I pondi 
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gpreat vigour and beauty in all the vaUeys, even to the sixty* third 
degree of latitude, and indeed many degrees higher. Oaks are com- 
mon in the southern districts, but there are no beeches in any part of 
Norway.*— pp. 210, «ll. 

' The streets of Christiania are wide and straight, but the houses 
are straggling and irregular; at every cross street, or nearly so, 
there is a large cistern or well, cased with wood, into which a constant 
stream of water is made to flow, so that the inhabitants can supply 
themselves with this necessary article whenever it may suit their con- 
venience. In some of the back streets the liouses are almost entirely 
of wood, very low, but neatly and curiously carved. The pavement 
of all the streets is wretched. 

* The house in which the Storthing^ or Norwegian parliament, meet 
for conducting the business of the state, is amongst the best in the 
city, and has a very handsome portico of wood. This meeting is 
held only once in every three years, unless anything of great import- 
ance should require its assembling. They commence their sittings 
in the month of February, and continue till the end of August ; and 
the hours of attendance are from nine in the morning till nine in the 
evening, with an interval in the middle of the day of an hour or so, 
when they retire to dinner. 

* I never saw an assemblage of men wearing the appearance of sages 
so strongly as the members of the Storthing. They were mostly of 
a certain age ; clad generally in coarse grey woollen coats — their hair 
long, and flowing over their shoulders — and their whole deportment 
grave, sober, and intent on the business before them. The president 
was reading a paper, which lasted the whole time we were there, and 
of which each member appeared to have a printed copy. What the 
subject was I know not, but it seemed to occupy their whole attention : 
there was no moving about, but all kept their seats, with their hats 
off, and observed the greatest silence and decorum.* — pp. 213-215. 

The route from Christiania to Tronyem (Drontbeim of the 
maps)^ nearly due north, proceeds alternately over arms of the 
sea, called fiords, and the rocky ridges which separate them ; so 
that the whole journey is a succession of lake and mountain, and 
btUh of the most romantic character. The mode of travelling is 
described as follows : — 

* Preparatory to our leaving Christiania we were advised to pur- 
chase two small, light carnages^ called here carrioles^ in which we were 
to be our own drivers over that part of the country we intended to 
tjraverse. We were assured that this would be the most comfortable 
and convenient, as well as independent, and, at the same time, econo- 
mical, mode of travelling, generally adopted by travellers who could 
singly manage to drive a horse in harness. The cost of each carriole 
was about five pounds ; and for this triflinr sum we purchased what 
"would in any country b» called elegant Tittle carriages.' — ^pp. 216, 

« I « The 
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.' * The men mostly tirear a red ekull-cap, not unlike those which are 
worn by the Greeks, short jackets, and trousers. Each man has a 
large knife attached to his side, generally speaking, by a leather 
waist-belt, on which is frequently some number of brass ornaments. 
The knife is a most use^l instrument to the native peasantry of 
Norway, equally adapted to cut wood, and to cut their bread and 
cheese, and, indeed, to perform as much and as varied service as the 
little dagger of Hudibras, and some of them a great deal more : for 
with this knife they make their own furniture, chairs, tables, saddles, 
liarness, carts, and wheels ; also chests, boxes, bowls, basins, spoons, 
drihking-cups ; in short, all kinds of wooden-work, some specimens 
6f which are very ingeniously carved. Necessity, the great mother of 
invention, has made them all artisans. There is no trade, in fact, 
that a Norwegian peasant cannot, and does not, when required, turn 
his hand to; he unites in his own person that of a carpenter, black- 
•fimith, weaver, rope-maker, tailor, shoemaker, joiner, and cabinet- 
maker. But all this is matter of necessity, and the production is 
probably not worth the labour and time bestowed upon it, except that 
both time and labour, if not thus employed, might be lost in indolence 
and inactivity. " Whoever," says Von Buch^ in the true Johnsonian 
style, '* makes so many things, must make them badly, and will not 
be able to do with the bad what he could have done with better.** 
But the question here is not whether good is preferable to bad, but 
where or how he is to procure what is better ? Having no market to 
go to, he is glad to compromise between excellence and utility, be- 
tween what is good and what is indispensable. Nor are instances of 
the higher qualities wanting : in the Museum of Copenhagen are many 
curious specimens of carving in wood by the Norwegian peasants, and 
among others a bust of Christian V., executed by a simple cow-herd, 
who, when the king paid a visit to Tronyem, in the year 1688, stood 
In the way he had to pass, with a knife in his hand, and cut out so 
complete a likeness of his countenance, without having any other op- 
portunity of seeing him, that it was sent, as a great curiosity, to Co- 
penhagen, where it still remains in the Royal Museum.* — pp. 252, 253. 
Dronthiem, though chiefly built of wood, is a considerable 
town — perhaps we should say ciVy, for it has a cathedral. Our 
traveller always spells the name of' this place Tronyem, which 
he thus justifies : — 

• The name of this town, which the English call Droniheimj is 
spelled by the Norwegians Trondhjem^ and pronounced Tronyem; 
which latter form I have ventured to adopt, as more convenient than 
the correct orthography, of which no mere English reader could guess 
the true pronunciation.' — p. 337. 

And he then alleges the authority of Clarke to the same purpose. 
The Doctor says in the Preface to bis * Scandinavia/ &c. — 
• Trunyem is the real name of the place. It was the wish of many of 
it9 literary, inhabitants that this should be duly stated to the Eng- 
lish nation, with a view, if it be possible, to abolish the nick-names of 

Dronlheim 
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r«inpliatically. He never once looked up, but kept liis eyes dosed 

.during the whole period of his preaching. The ladies were arranged 
en one side of the cathfdral, and the gentlemen on the other.'-^ 

If. sss. 

* Besides this cathedral, there are three other churches, all of them 

i|ilain structures. The other public buildings are — an hospiia! for the 
■ged and infirm, a workhouse, or house of industry, n public library 
and museum, and a public grammar-school : there are, besides, othec 
schools on the Lancasterian plan ; nor can it be said that literature is 
neglected, particularly that which relates to the history and antiquities 
of Norway. Most of the lower class can read and write, and 3 Bible 
and Psalter may be found in every house. But we were not prepared 
to meet, in this northern city, in the latitude of 63° N., so many of the 
more respectable part of the inhabitants well acquainted with, and 
conversant in, the English language ; and still less could we have ex- 
pected to find how well-informed they were in regard to passing events 
in England, in which they appeared to take a more than common 
interest: they knew perfectly welt who had spoken on such and such 
a question in the House of Commons, and which si<Ie he took in the 
debate. Both here and in Bergen, everything that relates to England 
teemed to create a deep inlerest' — p. 340, 

So it used to be everywiiere on the Continent - but the interest 
attacbed to our country is now manifestly nmcli diminished, eveu 
in Germany, where it was wont to be the liveliest, A friend of 
ours who spent two or three months in the Rhenish provinces 
last summer, says, nothing struck him as more remarkable, that 
whereas, in former days, every neivspaper was half-tilled with 
details of English news, a week or two would now pass without 
any allusion to our national existence. All was France — or 
Russia. 

From Droiilliiem (for so we shall persist in writing it) our tra- 
vellers returned to Christiania, and thence, by the route they had 
before twice taken, by Copenhagen and Hamburgh, to London; 
where they arrived on the 17lh of August, after an absence of 
about six weeks, in which tliey appear to have seen as much va- 
riety and novelty of men, manners, and natural feature, as it is 
perhaps possible to condense into so short a space of linie, 

Though Mr. Barrow makes many sensible observations, and 
gives some curious statistical facts, his little volume does not 
pretend to be an authority on such high matters ; but — as au easy, 
natural, and unaffected account of people and scenery little known 
but very interesting — it will be read with pleasure hy those who 
have no opportunity or desire of personally visiting such remote 
scenes; and it cannot fail of being exceedingly useful to any tra- 
vellers who may be tempted to pursue the same route. 
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lat, while they hailed him in some parts of the coast as ^* the child 
P.the Western ocean/' they professed to recognise him as a descendant 
f one of their countrymen, who had moved with the tide of emigra- 
on to some distant settlement.' — Introductiofi, pp. Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv. 

Mr. Gutzlaff left Singapore for Siam in the year 1828, and 
laving passed six months there, returned to the former place, 
wvhere he united himself in marriage with Miss Newell, who had 
i>een employed under the London Missionary Society in the 
^superintendence of female schools. This lady appears to hav6 
l)een a second Mrs. Judson, and in all respects suited to be the 
companion of the joys and toils inseparable from the life of a mis- 
sionary. In the year 1830, she accompanied him to Siam, where 
she entered cordially and successfully into all his pleasant pur- 
suits — ^ studying the languages of the people around them, ad- 
ministering to the sick, translating the Scriptures, and teaching 
both the rich and poor who came for instruction.' But in the 
course of one short twdvemonth, death removed this amiable 
woman from the side of her afflicted husband. The great loss he 
had sustained in the death of his beloved partner, a severe illness, 
and other circumstances, made him anxious to proceed on an in- 
tended voyage along the coast of China. 

* The churches (says Mr. Ellis) of Christendom are under lasting 
obligations to this devoted missionary, for the exertions he has made 
to enter the empire of China, and to facilitate the more direct and ex- 
tended communication of the gospel to its inhabitants. The enter- 
prise was perilous in the highest degree ; — danger, not imaginary, but 
actual and imminent, threatened : he embarked alone, amidst cold- 
blooded, treacherous barbarians ; he went, emphatically, with his life 
in his hand ; — but his aim was noble ; his object, in its magnitude and 
importance, was worthy of the risk ; and its results will only be fully 
realized in eternity. No Christian will read the account of his feel- 
ings and views, when entering and pursuing his first voyage, without 
becoming sensible of the efficacy and the value of the motives which 
could impel him onward in such a career, and the principles which 
could support him amidst the trials it imposed.' — Introduction^ 
J). Ixxxvil. 

A trade to a considerable extent is carried on in Chinese junks, 
of about three hundred tons* burden, between the coast of China 
and Siam, owned chiefly by Chinese residents at the latter place^ 
In one of these junks, Mr. Gutzlafl^ took a passage, being the 
first European, we believe, that ever embarked in such a machine ; 
and the account he gives of the internal management and ar^ 
Tangement of these • ancient craft of the Celestial Empire ' is so 
novel and interesting, that we insert the whole :— 

* Chinese vessels have generally a captain, who might more pro* 
perl3F be styled a supercargo. Whether the owner or not, he has 

charge 
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fePM it would appear, ages before the discovery of it in Europe, 
nr navigalion is still confined to the practice of coasting from 
headland to another: they have no sea charts. In contrary 
^^ la or stormy weather, their chief trust is in the goddess of the 
^^^, who is named Matxoo-po, and with whose image every vessel is 
^^^hiished. Carefully shut up in a shrine, and before it a lamp 
^^Prpetunlly kept burning, cups of tea, and other offerings, are 
^^BRy ministered. The care of the goddess is intrusted to the 
^^^est, who never ventures to appear before her with his face un- 
^^Bshed. The gross supersliliona of the seamen, in which they 
^^ive been educated, may admit of palliation ; but the worthy 
^^Tiissionary's account of they- immoral character and conduct 
^^laces them in a most disgusting point of view : — 
^^ ' The Chinese sailors are, generally, from the most debased class 
^Tjf people. The major part of them are opium-smokera, gamblers, 
^thieves, and fornicators. They will indulge in the drug till b41 
^"their wages are squandered; they will g-amble as long as a far- 
thing remains; they will put off their only jacket and give it to 
a prostitute. They are poor and in debt ; they cheat and are cheated 
by one another, whenever it is possible ; and when they have entered 
'" a harbour, they have no wish to depart till all they have is wasted, 
although their families at home may be in the utmost want and 
distress.'—p. 61. 

Gutzlafl' describes his cabin as ' a hole only large enough for a 
person to lie down in, and to receive a small box.' His six 
fellow- passengers were all gamblers, opiiim-smokers, and versed 
in every species of villany. The principal officers of llie sbip 
were also in a constant state of stupor from inhaling the fumes of 
opium. It is only surprising that any of these floating machines, 
considering the ignorance, the confusion, and disorder that are 
said to prevail therein, ever arrive at their place of destination ; 
DO wonder that vast numbers of them are wrecked e\&ry year. 
The one in question, however, succeeded in coasting up to the 
Tartarian gulf of Leau-tong, and returned in safety. On reaching 
Namoh, on the coast of Fokien, the following he art- sickening 
scene was exhibited : — 

' As soon as we had anchored, numerous boats surrounded us, with 
females on board, some of them brought by their parents, husbands, 
or brothers. I addressed the sailors who remained in the junk, and 
hoped that I had prevailed on thejn, in some degree, to curb their 
evil passions. But, alas ! no sooner had I left the deck, than they 
threw off all restraint ; and the disguating scene which ensued, might 
well have entitled our vessel to the name of Sodom, The sailors, un- 
mindful of their starving families at honie, and distracted, blinded, 
•tupified by sensuality, seemed willing to give up aught and every 
liig they possessed, rather than abstain from that crime which en- 
tails 
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jher classes are in the habit of purchasing females, who 
hie previously been educated for sale, to serve as concubines, 
livu under the same roof with their legitimate wives; 
pt neither the concubines nor the wives nre allowed to sit at 
! same table with, or even lo appear in the presence of, their 
nd master, either in the company of friends or strangers. 
' ihe lower classes, the females of the most savage nations 
tnot doomed to more degrading and slavish labour than are 
; of the Chinese. Like the females of savages, they are, 
!Over, as we have seen, frequently hired out by their fathers 
kd husbands to the seamen of the junks that frequent the ports — 
S ■frequently, indeed, that it occurred at almost every place where 
pe vessel that carried Mr. Gutzlaif stopped — one alone excepted 

I where, he says, ' there was not, in the whole place, nor even 

in the circuit of several English miles, one female to be seen.' 
TBeing rather surprised at so curious a circumstance, he learned, 
on inquiry, ' that the whole female population had been removed 
fy the civil authorities, with a view to prevent debauchery among 
the many sailors who annually visited this port.' Its name is 
Kin-chow, in the gulf of Leau-tong, on the coast of Mantchoii 
Tarlary. 

The Chinese have long been accused of carrying the horrid 
practice of infanticide to a frightful extent. ' At the beach of 
Amoy,' says GutzlafF, ' we were shocked at the spectacle of a 
pretty new-bom babe, which shortly before had been killed. We 
asked some of the bystanders what this meant j they answered, 
with indifierence, " It is only a giil.'" He says — 

' It ia a general custom among them to droivn a large proportion of 
the neiv-born female children. This unnatural crime is so common 
among them, that it is perpetrated without any feeling, and even in a, 
laughing mood; and to ask a man of any distinction whether he has 
■daughters, is a mark of great rudeness. Neither the government nor 
the moral sayings of their sagts have put a stop to this nefarious 
custom.' — p. 174. 

Mr. Ellis speaks of a Chinese philosopher, who, in writing oti 

ke subject of education, and alluding to the ignorance of their 

I women, and the consequent unamiabieness of wives, exiiorts hus- 

P%Bnds not to desist from instructing them ; for, says he, with a 

livetd that marks the estimation in which he at least held the 

I Statellectual character of the sex, — 

lonkeys may he taught to play antics — doga may be taught to 
I ttead a mill — rats may be taught to run round a cylinder — and parrots 
I may be taught to recite verses. Sinee. then, it is manifest that even 
I Urds and beasts may be taught to understand human afFairs, bow 
I «uch more so may young wives, who, after all, are human beings." 

What 
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accumulation siifficietit to supply the whole empire. While 

r- ^tre, our missionary says he had thoughts of proceeding to Pekin ; 

;^ md why he did not afterwards at least attempt this is not clearly 

..ated« A visit to the capital of the Chinese empire, he tells us, was 

^n object of no little solicitude ; but he seems to be in doubt how 

jiis visit might be viewed by the Chinese government. Hitherto, 

^le says, they had taken no notice of him, but it was expected the 

__ ocal authorities would now interfere. * Almost friendless, with 

small pecuniary resources, without any personal knowledge of the 

^^ountry and its inhabitants, I was forced to prepare for the worst.* 

^ We soon find him, however, in the Gulf of Petche-lee, on the 

"frontiers of Tartary, distributing his tracts and his medicines 

among the natives, who appear to have been more kind and 

civilized than in the lower parts of the coast. 

On the night of the 9th of November the wind changed to 
the north-west, and in a few hours the rivers and creeks were 
frozen up. The sailors consoled themselves with fighting quails, 
and smoking opium day and night. At length they bent their 
course to the southward, and in about three weeks arrived in 
safety at Canton. The long personal inconveniences and perils, 
the poverty and scantiness of food, consisting almost entirely of 
rice and salted vegetables, endured by this honest missionary, and 
his determined perseverance to spread the Scriptures among this 
heathen people, are the strongest tests of his sincerity ; ^ it has 
long been,' he tells us, ' the firm conviction of his heart, that, 
in these latter days, the glory of the Lord will be revealed to 
China.' 

The second voyage of Mr. Gutzlaff* was in the ship Amherst, 
with Mr. Lindsay, some account of which we gave in a former 
Number, — on * The Free Trade with China.' The first voyage 
brought him chiefly among the lower class of Chinese and Chinese 
seamen ; but the second introduced him more largely into the society 
of mandarins and merchants. Among the latter there was a strong 
disposition to encourage commercial intercourse with strangers ; 
while the former used every means, open and concealed, to pre- 
vent it, and were generally successful. This aversion, however, 
did not proceed from any dislike to foreigners, but from the fear 
■of loss of office, or other punishment^ should any complaint reach 
the court of Pekin ; a circumstance which actually occurred, and 
ifae consequence was degradation and loss of place in two or three 
instAiiceSf where the officers did not succeed in ' driving away the 
-barbarian ship.' Those persons hold their offices, their fortunes, 
and even their lives, at the mercy of their superiors ; and the con- 
sequence is, that their whole conduct is but too generally a tissue 
of lalsebood, hypocrisy, and duplicity. Every step they take is 

marked 
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idetil degree of orrogiiiice in Lis own sphere ; and yet all la 

^nsidered — even personal casttgatioii — to emanate from a paternal 
|(lticitude Tor the welfare of those committed to tlieir core, \iut 
I a system could never have held together for such a length of 
, hail not the subjects, of all ranks and degrees, been carefully 
■ebarred from all intercourse with foreigners, from all knowledge 

J the language, the literature, or the instituliomi of other nations. 

^f all such knowledge they are, even at this time, most innocent ; 
was the desire to prevent snch a contamination that caused 

ft many efforts to prevail on Lindsay and Gutzlaffto depart from 

Iteir ports. 

I The mode pursned to get rid of the Amherst was different in 
lilferent places — sometimes by offers of money and provisions, 
■Sometimes by'putling on a bullying tone, freqnenlly by coaxing, and 
now and then by a grand display of soldiers of the most miserable 
description, some of whom, [he missionary sarcastically observeSj 
had the word valovr written on their jackets behind. On one oc- 
casion they were visited by two naval officers, who said, that if they 
faiWd in driving the ship awuv, they were to be degraded ; and to 
show they were in earnest, they unscrewed the buttons on their 
caps, offering them to the party, as being no longer of use to 
themselves ; they said they were all implicated, up to the governor 
and the commuuder-iii-chier, who were in great tribulation at their 
remaining so long. ■ One of the mandarins tried to weep, but 
the (ears fell very sparingly ; and, on the whole, ihis intended 
tragedy more resembled a tarce than anything else.' 

from the promontory of Shan-tung, the Amherst stretched 
over to the coast of Corea, which is studded with such a multi- 
tude of islands, thai the sovereign may well style himself the 
* King of Ten Thousand Islands.' The country is thinly inha- 
bited, the land but little cultivated, and the people miserably 
poor. Their written characters are Chinese — their timidity and 
duplicity Chinese — their system of government Chinese — their 
religion, such as it is, also Chinese. They are supposed to be 
independent both of Japan and China, though they do pay a 
sort of tribute to the latter; they, however, said to the visiters, 
in order to get rid of them — ' Onr kingdom is a dependent state 
of China; we can do nothing without the imperial decree — this 
is our law. Hitherto we have had no intercourse with foreigners ; 
how coidd we venture to commence it now ? ' They have but 
a few vessels, which are either employed in fishing, or in carry- 
ing on a trifling commerce with China, Japan, and Mantchou 
Tartajy. 

Leaving the coast of Corea, the Amherst proceeded to the Loo- 

Choo Islands, and came to an anchor in ISapakiang Bay, in the 
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11 in solid granite, the many temples whicli ap- 
'i tlie highly pictiiresr|ue scenery itself, with its 
and detached roi:lcs, and above all a stately 
■t wliich I have ever seen, containing the bones 
la of priests, quite bewilder the imagination,' — 

^vcry success to the praisewoilhy labours 

and thut his most sanguine expecta- 

He should lecoliect, however, should 

8 path and damp his ardour, that, although 

W years since tlie Catholic missionaries 

t entered Chiuii, with the view of inakiug 

B of liieir respective creeds, there probably 

Ibughout the whole of that extensive empire, 

—with the exception of some teu or a dozen 

^Propaganda of Naples — that lias tlie least know- 

Jlnistiun religion, or of the language, the civil in- 

111? Liioiiil condition, of anyone nation of Kurope : 

M~'ii' continued labours succeeded. His plan, bow- 

iiiii^ not religious works only, but others calculated 

|:i:ii]|y curiosity on more worldly topics, appears 

upruvctiient on the system of his Romish predeces- 

LlLis may pave tlie way for better things. 




X. — 1. Helen; a Tale, By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 
' don, 1834. 
/nha, the Maid of Kars. By the Author of* Zohrab,' 

itjji Baba,' &c. 3 vols. London, 1834. 
IS season has been as prolific in novels as any of its prede- 
essors ; and, as usual, it has been but a melancholy business 
ntemplate the rapid succession of these ephemeral pruduc- 
One after another is announced with a Hourish of penny 
Mts : — the words ' vivid portraiture' — * keen satire ' — 'high 
nation' — 'intense passion' — and above all, 'genius' and 
er,' are kept standing in the booksellers' types, and put into 
ling requisition. A week more, and the wonder has been 
ined and talked of — anolher, and it is as completely forgotten 
J of the nothings of the days of George III. These books 
lining the proprietors of circulating libiaries, who alone buy 
; and we are greatly mistaken if they be not injuring deeply 
publishers. By encouraging the cacoeikes scribendi of in- 

pens, they may now and then realize an immediate profit 

smselves ; but they, in the long run, accumulate no valvable 

copyr^kfs 
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But he must lop his luxariahcy, and chastise 

I dang vrilli which he baa interspersed hig 

le as base i and his energelic and animating 

: ride tu York needed not tlie settiDg off of 

fected ornaments. We expect much from this 

lUd not have thought it vorth our while to use 

He evidently possesses, ia no cominan 

I of success: a fresh and stirring fancy, and 

t fancy, wants nothiag but the bridle. His 

V that never tiags. 

he head of our article two novels which 

with the milliou of the tiibe ; but we 

tcasions, discussed so largely the peculiar merits 

bat we need not at present be tempted into a 

Hlher oF Helen or of Aye»ha. If any of oiir 

ned to the envious whispers, so indefati- 

g cfcrlaiji circles, to the effect that Misa 

creative fancy had been buried with her 

' will undeceive them, and vindicate diat great and 

hit genius from any such disparaging suspicion. A» 
X reflective and introspective turn advaace in the walk 
JKy are bkely to detach their imagination more and 
IB the broad and blazing contrasts which dtlight the 
leart oi' yuudt ; and it is no wonder that the interest of 
put fordi after an interval of, we believe, nearly iwenly 
}uld be of a more sober cast tlian Miss Edgeworth 
dwell upon in some earlier works. But the interest 
B less potent ob that account : on the contrary, we 
ID say, that if any one will, after reading ' Helen/ 
en the beat of her old novels, he will feel, that in all 
profound and permanently pleasing beauties of moral 
n the artist has made marked progress. We may point 
(ill with which her fable has been framed; the ad- 
Hit UBobtrusive art wtlh which she has contrived to 
hat we may call the whole santitt of one particular 
id its opposite vice, iH the ditterent characters of the 
ovel — and this withuut producing any impression of a. 
tor unuatural selection of dramatis pcrsdjia; the pro- 
terse and pungent «ai;i«g« scattered over its dialoguej 
sot least, die deep piercing pathos of various of its 
«nd ask whether such a combniation of excellences is 
Ibau suSicient to make up fur the absence of any such 
limor4>ns oddities as used to delight ihe world in Miss 
li's Iriah rotnances. We cannot, however, but wish that 
Hi ttra 86' ' story m her native country, or, at 

all 
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tlie success of Miss Edgeworth in availing 

'•".vities of Irish manners ; and there can be no 

iu intermingling civilized English personages 

"••"atures of the Highlands, in such pieces a» 

* T^ob Roy,* has been the source of all that i» 

romances of Mr. Cooper, and the stimulating. 

Mfvner in his * Zohrab,' but even more conspicu- 

I which we have named at the top of this article — 

lid of Kars."* 

iish nobleman, Lord Osmond, is travelling in the 

ices, attended by a kidnapped Swiss turned into a 

ft and a supple Greek, his valet. In the remote 

Kars, he sees and falls in love with Ayesha, the 

•liVJiiter, as is supposed, of Soteiman Aga, a wealthy and 

old Turk, and Zabetta liis wife, a daring intriguante 

uOS| who has long since conformed to the religion of 

^^ i^i'Ogress of the story, Osmond's audacity in attempting^ 
>;ac affections of the lovely Turkish maiden excites the 

Lidiguation of the authorities of Kars, and thus a series 

^. ^^.'.j interesting perplexities and persecutions, dangers and 

, Is naturally enough introduced. The lover is rescued 

*.. prison of the Pacha of Kars by the address of a Khurdish 

>lcr, to whom he had on a former occasion rendered an 

tunt service. This man conducts him to the castle of his 

!ii, Cara Bey, a savage chief whose name inspires terror 

'^* or the Armenian frontier between the Turkish and the Rus- 

territories. This robber-chief, on learning the nature of the 

iice which had consigned Osmond to the pacha's dungeon, is 

d with the reported charms of Ayesha, and, having shut up. 

' c Englishman in one of his own oubliettes, he makes a mid- 

!ght foray upon Kars, and succeeds in carrying off the damseL 

Jsmond, meanwhile, forms a friendship in his new prison with a 

young Russian, belonging to a regiment stationed on the neigh- 

bounng frontier; and they contrive to open a communication 

with the Muscovite commander — which ends in his being admitted. 

into the Castle of Cara Bey, the seizure of the gang, and the 

emancipation of all the captives. 

In the third volume, the scene passes to the Euxine — to Con- 
stantinople — to Rhodes ; and the denouement gives the discovery- 
tjiat Ayesha is no Turkish maiden, but the daughter of an Eng- 
lish gentleman of rank, who had spent some years in travelling. 
about the Levant — her conversion to Christianity — and her happy 
union with Lord Osmond. 

We merely run over these names and leading features of the 

narrative. 
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tcrlcring witti t)ie interest of the nov«ly 

are not disposed to resist. The" 

niotid's baggage is overhaitli'd by the dig- 

of tlieae : it is in (he happiest vein of 

Iglaiid : ' — 
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>.ui\«4ii^ M th« Ufi f.ir wliii-h (lie pftcfaa 'iBtended them, md aetmlit 
Wtjtf Ak'tMtuU'J K<V llii- t iinvi-yuiK'i: of liiv iii^hncBE'e iiavDiinte nine. 

' t.t l\i :>1 .tl r<o )v>iiitiniitriiii u-HS dikcOTcred a boot-iack, niti.i 
V--. ... n-^. lvv:-Vs'>.i Tlirsp arliilcs put the ln£renuitv of uit 
Fv kkLoai;^. ,,.<..;. i lot lltitv cuulJ ilier pOKBliijr dt^Tut :na: n 

... .- ._:,« ■ ■- ijM, 'iiiuTv rimlil, by any rtreich of imapm- 

— - , i_i. •.l..^ ^ .%• iiivoii wiih a [>air of bootF, a part ai ores 
V • ..^ ..s. 1 v^. ,.T _ . ,■ ■ will ut much cane as one mser:t and rt- 

k.>. .k 1, .., : \ . - I'tu'V iliiniglit it might have BDmeibio^ 

* .^' " >.^ — .. ■ . ,. «':h a>trulofry, but at lengi,h it Btma 

.,\.„ -x.: .■«, . ..1 - ... ■ ---i- •-• *! If our for the purpo»es of tortnre; 

• Ni- .- ■•^ . : V hiiiijM for squeezing- the liiunil or 

V , -•-. ^. s -...^ I. -i'. brllrr adapted than the Itooi-hoiit 

vv v.\s- ^ -•-» N— ■ -■■-' .ic.-itifd it to be : and, in order » 
,^v. ■ . N .... •..-. ■v.,^.v « .i.'Klit,ilif pachaordered hisffcvonriie 
^. N. ^ •. . ^% ■ ,, Xtivwn the hinjtcs of the boot-jack, whidi 
V. . A_ ....>.' . .■ .i.T-iiin'. lit was rrwardrd for hia conipIaisBuct 
V. .. . >. . N . % . . T-.-»^ «» ho rttuli! wish, whilst peals of laujhier 
„, , . - .s;fiiw 'Hip itislniment was then made oTer to 

. '.. . . ■ \- • i . » 111" oiiU-r* irt keq> it in readiness upon iLe 

v^■ .V. • ■• 

) ■. ■ ■■■> .M'liii i" of t!ip ilrcs^infi-eBse were next bronght 
. , . \, - •■!' Kn'.i our w*s on iho look-out for sometbiog 
,. ,. . - ■■- i«..:;,iS; ii^-nviii ihi-y »aw the iiumerous bottles 

« I ■ >» -' >;--.i.\l »*;e l.istnl i-aii-di^- Cologne — anoiber 

»,, ., «-... X-.1 «' .^ t'^iV liji^Ujihi mij;ht or might not be 
V\,. V \. . .■• •"■■■ w^* .■' >vi.;:al<. But who can describe tbe 

«. . «... «... > -. . :■* i"" i- 1.*. ■^J hv.iii^elf, when, attracted by the 
V. ..,,,.■. .o .■■ "V i.i*«.i .«*!.» h;s own drinking the greater 

..^ ■. .:.... •" ' .'I i"in^!; The mufti was a man who 

-.., .. ... ;•...*..«-■.■..> I »o? I'^iSf .\^Htonionsof his colleague, 
.^ 1 ..(...>-■» !>-. Misvii , «V si i?;if nienials around were 
» of the countenance 
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mouth: then other feelings pervaded the assembly — they appre- 
hended a fit — they feared madness ; in short, such was the state to 
\vhich the unfortunate priest was reduced, that he was obliged to 
make a rapid escape from the assembly, every one making way for 
him, as one who is not to be touched. The reader need not be in- 
formed that he had swallowed a large dose of Naples soap. 

* Many were the mistakes which occurred besides those above* 
mentioned, and which it would perhaps be tedious or trifling to enu- 
merate. They pondered deeply over every article ; they turned the 
books upsid« down, they spilt the mercury from * the artificial hori« 
zon, broke the thermometers, displaced the barometer, scattered the 
mathematical instruments about, so that they never could be re- 
inserted in the case. A small ivory box attracted their attention : it 
was so prettily turned, so neat, and so ornamental, that, like chil- 
dren quarrelling for a toy, each of them longed to possess it. At 
length it was ceded to the mufti. This sapient personage had enjoyed 
the pleasure of laughing at others, but as yet had not been laughed 
at himself. Twisting the box in all directions, at length he un- 
screwed it, much to his satisfaction, and seeing a small tube within, 
surrounded by a bundle of diminutive sticks, he concluded this must 
be the Frank's inkstand — the liquid in the tube being the ink, the 
isticks the pens. He was not long in inserting one of the sticks 
into the tube ; he drew it out — and instantaneous light burst forth, 
"Who can describe the terror of the Turk? He threw the whole 
from him, as if he had discovered that he had been dandling the 
Shailan in person. ^^ Ji Allah!** he exclaimed, with eyes starting 
from his head, his mouth open, his hands clinging to the cushions, 
liis whole body thrown back : — " Allah, protect me ! Allah, Allah, 
there is but one Allah ! " he exclaimed in terror, looking at the little 
box and the little sticks, strewn on the ground before him, with an 
expression of fear that sufficiently spoke his apprehension that it con- 
tained some devilry, which might burst out and overwhelm him with 
destruction. Nor were the surrounding Turks slow in catching his 
feelings ; they had seen the ignition, and had partaken of the shock. 
Every one drew back from the box and its contents, and made a circle 
Tound it ; looking at it in silence, and waiting the result with terror, 
— low '* Allah, AUahs V broke from the audience, and few were in- 
clined to laugh. At length, seeing that it remained stationary, the 
ludicrous situation of the mufti began to draw attention, and as he 
^as an object of general dislike, every one, who could do so with 
isafety, indulged in laughing at him. The grave Suleiman, who. had 
seen more of Franks than the others, at length ventured to take up 
the box, though with great wariness : he was entreated, in the name 
of the Prophet! to put it down again by the pacha, who then ordered 
Bogos, the Armenian, to take up the whole machine, sticks and all, 
Bnd at his peril instantly to go and throw it into the river: swear- 
ing, by the Koran and by all the imans, that if the devil ever appeared 
amongst them again, he would put not only him but every Armenian 
imd Christian in Kai*s to death. ' There 
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1^, ' It was not long before the travellers, having passed the first 
^^fcmken outskirts, began to wind througii the desolate streets. There 
^^Wax not sulfiuieiit light to exhibit every detail of ruin, and an ignorant 
^observer might have mistaken what he saw for a flourishing- city, the 
*^ jiiliabitants of which had suddenly been smitten b}- the plague, or rndth 
^ one GoiiseDt had abandoned their liomes and fled. The sUence wliicli 
^ prevailed was fearful, and struck involuntary horror. Uou»e suc- 

• seeded house in sad array, and not a sound was heard, A magniii- 

• ceot structure, looking like a royal palace, li-fted uj) its waDs iin4 
I towers, cutting the clear blue vault of heaven with its angular line^ 

(ukl iighted up by the ihodq iu its splendour. The traveller paced 
^lio^^g at the foot of its walls; the only noiae ivjiicli In-oke tbe still air 
-was that of the reverberating hoofs of their horses, heard in echosa 
throughout the long deserted courts. . . . At length, veiy distant and 
indistinct sounds, as if from the beating of a small drum, accomffanied 
by strange screams of voices of men, either in pain or in frenzy, or ia 
outrageous merriment, stole npon the ear, and broke the silent spell 
ariiich seemed to have arrested every tongue. 

* They had not proceeded far before they caught glimpses here and 
tliere of men's heads darkly peeping from behind the ruins ; and occa- 
Konally groups of horses, with indications of troops on a march, uvr^ 
seen. These objects increased as they advanced, and it was evident 
that some predatory excursion n'ae on foot. Men in the picturesque 
Kurdish costame, some on the watch, armed from head to foot, wieid- 
ing the characteristic lance of that people — others asleep in recum- 
bent attitudes-bothers, again, seated round fires, were now plainly 
seen, and bespoke tlie vicinity of their thieC A more striking moon- 
light scene could not well be imagined : overhanging turrets, brokea 
battlements, lengthened walls, arose on all sides. Farts of the frag- 
ments, overgrown with wild vegetation, were lighted up by the pale 
I Uleaming of the moon, whilst the deepest shade concealed the re- 
I .^Minder, and presented a series of outlines which became mysterious 
I :Sfom being undefined. 

I, 'At length they reached the front of a large building, evidently 

I Ike remains of a Christian church. Built in the form of a cross, one 

[ *f its aides, in the centre of which was the principal entrance, was 

rminated by a lofty pediment, and opened upon the square in which 

E building was situated. A triangular steeple rose from the summit 

I Mf the roof, and presented to the eye a form of architecture so like a 

■•European place of wor^^hip, that Osmond could scarcely believe that 

lie was far away from the blessings of his own Christian country, and 

in the midst of ruthless barbarians. The whole square wns full of 

armed jneii, evidently ready, at a moment's notice, to obey the caU'of 

their chief, who was now close at hand. Presently Hassan, with a 

]ook of agitation, casting his eyes behind him, and looking at Osmond, 

r Hid, " In the name of Allah ! Jet os dismount : the chief is here.'" 

• * » • • 

- __' The j;reBt gale of the church, being tmencloaed by doors, pre- 
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^'a Bey took heed of him, or seemed to be aware of his presence. 
».-, length, Hassan having ventured to announce his arrival, whilst he 
^de his obeisance, the monster cast his eyes upwards, and eyeing 
-^mond and his attendants in silence, scrutinizing them from head to 
^ >t, and looking too suspicious not to throw doubt upon the sincerity 
p., his greeting, he said doggedly, *' Khosh geldin — you are welcome ! " ' 

^-Ayeska^ vol. ii. pp. 80 — 86. 
f The whole character of this Cara Bey is drawn out with no 
^rdinary skill and vigour; it is not, however, equal to ihie eunuch- 
•jng in Zohrab — ihat, we suspect, will always be considered as 
-Ay, Morier's chef-d'cBuvre, 
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*Art. XI. — History ofthe Revolution in England in l688. By 
r. the Right Honourable Sir James Mackintosh. 4to. pp. 784. 

London. 1834. 

E commenced the examination of this volume with the in- 
tention of considering merely its literary merit, and of 
giving some account of the life and writings of the amiable and 
accomplished author; but as we proceeded in the perusal, we have 
found the facts and sentiments so strangely exemplary of, and appro- 
priate to, the prominent circumstances of the Revolution in which 
we are now struggling, that we feel ourselves irresistibly led to con- 
sider the work rather in the light of an important, and perhaps 
salutary, political lesson ; and to postpone, for a season, our de- 
sign of examining the merits of Sir James Mackintosh, as a mere 
historian and speculative moralist.* 

There can be nothing, in the great features of the Revolution 
of 1688, new to us or any well-informed reader. We have 
already indicated, in former Numbers, the analogy between the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the government of James II. 
and those of the existing ministry; but in the present crisis, 
in the prospect of a national peril which absorbs all other con- 
siderations and seems to require every honest attempt to sus- 
pend and mitigate, even if it be impossible wholly to avert it, we 
feel it to be our conscientious duty to take every fair opportunity 
of awakening the public mind to an adequate sense of our danger. 
There is no other solid use in historv — and statesmen have 

]f * We are the more willing to adopt this course, because an authentic account 
of Sir James*s personal career is expected shortly from a member of his own family, 
and the biographical sketch prefixed to the volume now before us has been drawn 
up by one who evidently possessed no access to any private documents, and who 
has, on various occasions, adopted a tone of disparagement and censure, such as 
ought not to have been hazarded without the exhibition of solid proofs. 

This editor, by the way, is himself the author of a large part of the History now 
published. Sir Jameg left hi^ MS. uufiuished ; .and the coatinuator^ though a clever 
man, appears to have been oddly selected for thu task— as he is not of Sir James's 
school. 
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^h — with all his enthusiasm for civil and religious liberty — 
.> it is his duty to expose the arts, by which those sacred words 
a prostituted to cover designs against both religion and free- 
ly we hope that his authority may tend to dispel a similar delu-* 
1, and to awaken the conscientious adherents — if there be any 
h — of Earl Grey's cabinet to a sense of similar dangers. 
We readily acquit his Majesty's ministers of such ultimate 
ngns as the cabinet of James arrived at; and it is hardly ne- 
isary to say, that between our own gracious and well-inten-» 
ned sovereign^ and the perversity of conscience^ and the obliquity 
judgment of the unhappy James, there is no resemblance what- 
* ever. But although, in this point, comparison fails, analogy is 
rong. James's ministers obeyed their master, the King — 
ur ministers obey their master, the faction whom they have 
lade * viceroys over the king.' The form is a little different — the 
ubstance is the same : the king's name being, in both cases^ 
=lbused, and his power distorted from its just and legitimate course. 
' But besides the analogy between the position of the Cabinets of 
i688 and 1831, there are between our ministers and those of 
•James many points of individual resemblance, and between the 
measures of both there is a striking and fearful similitude. In 
endeavouring to exemplify that similitude, we shall select from 
Sir James Mackintosh several passages which appear to us sur- 
prisingly descriptive of what has been going on in England for 
the last two or three years ; placing them in the order most ana- 
logous to our present circumstances. We shall afterwards pro- 
ceed to show, in more detail, how the principles of James's mini- 
sters are brought into practical operation by ours. 

We begin by admitting, that neither the apostate Prime Mi- 
nister — Sunderland, nor the crazy and intemperate Chancellor — 
Jeffreys, were originally desirous of going to the extreme lengths 
towards which they were first led by ambition and party spite, and 
then driven by a helpless necessity. They probably set out with 
no object but power and place ; but, in their over-anxiety to pre- 
serve these, they set in motion a machine of mischief which 
they found they could not guide, and from which it became im- 
possible to escape. 

• The difficulties in which they had involved themselves were mul- 
tiplied/ says Sir James, * by the subtle and crooked policy of Sunder- 
land, who, though willing to purchase his continuance in office by 
unbounded compliance, was yet extremely solicitous to adapt his vari- 
ous projects and reasonings to the circumstances of the moment. 
Placed between two precipices, and winding his course between them, 
he could find safety only by sometimes approaching one, and some- 
times going nearer to the other.' — p. 225. 

In this attempt to keep his place by desultory stops and desultory 

2 L 2 advances — 
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Ihe example of decency and order — characterized an opinion 
\e of the bishops as 

toakfor hypocrisy — a trap for tender consciences — and only suited to 
uses o/ HYPOCRITES and jbsuits !' — 

3ther he ever ventured — when a nob]e Peer had denied that 
had committed some technical irregularity imputed to him by 
Chancellor — to reply, 

'hat it did not follow^ as a mailer of course, that because a person de- 

'c? having done a thing,, he did not, in point of pact, do it The 

*~ ^le Duke might have thought he was not doing so, but that did not 

^er the fact. He had heard persons deny, a thousand times, facts, 

«- which they were afterwards convicted/* 

( * Homo disertus non intelligit eum quem contradicit laudari a 
*-3!'*) — But when censured for this * unparalleled indecorum/ 
-/e suspect Jeffreys had too proud a spirit to have defended 
^ limself by saying, 

• That he had not contradicted the noble Duke as to matter of fact, 
)ut only as to matter of opnion.* 

'■ We should like to know whether, a bill having been, on debate 

^^and division, admitted by the House of Lords to a second read- 

■ ing, Jeffreys ever entered a protest in such terms as the following :— 

' Dissentient, because it appears to me extremely discreditable to 
any legislative assembly to entertain a measure, &c. 

' Because it avowedly seeks to check drunkenness; as if that were the 
only vice now calling for prevention,' &c. 

' Because it appears to me, that countenancing a measure so framed 
and liable to such objections, is calculated to lower the authority of 
this House, exposing it to be charged with motives neither creditable to 
its wisdom and impartiality, &c.' — Times, May 19, 1834. 

We doubt whether it ever could have happened to Jeffreys, 
to tell individual Peers that there was no business to be done 
on a certain night, and when they, on this assurance^ had with- 
drawn, to introduce two bills of great importance, which there 
was every reason to believe those very Peers would have stayed 
to oppose. We do, however, think it not unlikely, that if Jeffreys 
had done so and had been subsequently reproached for it by one 
of the Peers so deceived, he might have answered — not by apology 
for his error, or regret at the misapprehension, whichever it was— 
but by — 

• assuring the noble Lord, and he begged that he might weigh and deli" 
berate upon it <w much as he pleased — that he (the Lord Chancellor) 
would not go out of his way an inch — no, not a hair's breadth — to save 
any measure of his from, the observations, or any speech of his from being 
answered, by either the noble Earl, or the illustrious Duke, or the noble 

* CicPhU.ii. 

Duke. 
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Dmkf. There irieht he some other Lords whose preimctluaiii 
WRfo iTir'i » rertain '-^casioni, but tueir absence orpretenatai 

\\ e Icatc ^ucli I'xliibitiom of good manners, good tempK,p 
iogtc, ami ^<x>it faith, to tli« indignant pen of future Mackiwt 

I'he otiier mciiiLiirs of Ktn^ James's cabinet either renin 
eaiU.or mie r'o l;:tle intliieiitial in the cboice or couIk: 
ni«a$urts. ttiat the lii^toriaii has iloiie little more than ttll& 
paiuo unit -kfitn their char:( tiers. Tliev appear in tlie fintt 
but haii iiu:(' ur iin »h:ire in the subsequent business ofdiefs 
One III lii|:h birtii and prns|)ects, of no ordinary taleou,! 
knuuii to li- Well atiVo'.ni to the chnrch and its co nnes ion with ^t 
•laic — lui^v.i'ii'ii tii> iiseuilnejs by having too lung, and too of; 
ci>fli{>': It'll ar..i t-o-»i>irateil with men of direcllv opposite pnnu|!t 
Another \iiis lii^crcditeil bv his incmisistencv — by having bm- 
zeal.His mt-iiiber nf former atid adverse admiDistrations, fludb 
haling liiuii^td, nithin a short period, every principle of biife- 
exiiLit r;;i- 1 .u oi" miiie, AnotLir tilled a considerable place «t 
credii. but had little ostensible share in the public councils, ib 
was laiiuT a diiiiit-nt ofticei who confined himself to bis ownilt- 
paiinieiit. than a niinis'.er taking an active part in the genni 
diivil!,>ii of liie >l:ite. Such men became mischievous, nut V 
Ihi-.r >'»ii iii'.entiiins, but by giving countenance to their mon 
promuKiit an.l lulder colloagnes, and by misleading the publicu 
bi-ltrte. that as loii^ as persons of moderation and constitutions 
piiiHipies remained in the cabinet, no serious injury could tn 
iutcndeii (<.> the imtitutions of the country. Both they and iht i 
public discovered the mistake — but too late. Tliev had pal' | 
ticipated, like many other v " " " ^ 

^latkiuiosh, in the inva sion o 
design o 
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^d, not only by their common danger from France^ ' but by no 

scure resemblance of national character^ by the strong sym- 

.thies of religion and liberty, by the remembrance of the glory 

"*^' England founded on her aid to Holland,' (p. 308,) and by many 

vher circumstances which conciliated the mutual esteem of the 

- "*Vvo nations. But all these considerations of ancient friendship — 

- - ae obligations of treaties — national interest, and European policy, 

vere alike disregarded; the countenance of France was necessary to 
~- .he success of the meditated overthrow of our own institutions, and 
^our natural ally was sacrificed to our natural enemy. That over" 
.-Mirow of our domestic institutions was the first and the greatest 
ie concern — foreign affairs were thought of only as subsidiary to that 
. more vital object. 

In a time of profound peace, of internal prosperity, with a 
. people cognizant of their rights, and substantially attached to their 
constitution, it was clear that the mere violence of arbitrary as- 
sumption could not have been safely tried. With consummate 
skill, therefore, it was determined to proceed, not by assault, but 
by siege — sap, and mine — regular advances, parallels, and co- 
vered ways ; in short, as Sir James Mackintosh observes, ' to use 
the forms of law, to overturn all law.' 

The first great obstacle was in the two Houses of Parliament, 
which in their old composition had been proved to be elective, 
and (with all their erroi-s) incorruptible guardians of the liberties 
of England ; from them, and particularly from the House of Com- 
mons in its unmutilated state, the innovating cabinet had every- 
thing to dread. Both houses were in an especial manner attached 
to the Church, and in an angry dissolution of a House of Commons 
which the ministry could not seduce or intimidate. Sir James Mack- 
intosh detects the determination formed (though not yet avowed) 
to overthrow the Church — 

*' The dissolution of parliament announced a final breach between 
the Crown and the Church.' — p. 182. 

But to dissolve one refractory House of Commons was not 
enough — they must secure the future composition of that body in 
their own principles. For this purpose^ and in order to influence 
m future elections, 

* Qnnmissioners were appointed to be the regulators of Corporations, 
with full power to remove and appoint freemen and corporate officers 
&t their discretion. Duncombe (and SLnothery/e gulated the corporation 
of London' — (not Hertford) — 'from which they removed IdOOfree" 
men.' — p. 187. 

Indeed, the Freemen of all the towns, from their numbers, in- 
Stidence, and their general attachment to the Established 
rch^ were peculiarly obnoxious to the ministers^ whose 

measures 
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e, and was detennined to resist both the motence and the arts 
y >vhich it was threatened. It was neither to be seduced by the 
^^gant fallacies and plausible duplicity of the First Minister, nor 
timidated by the brutal violence of the Chancellor, of whose 
ravagancies we have already given Sir James Mackintosh's not 
vercharged account. 

Sunderland, 

xiot content with the ordinary means of seduction, and with the natu- 

progress of desertion, meditated a plan for subduing the obstinacy 

the Upper House by the creation of the requisite number of new 

X>eers, devoted to his Majesty's measures. He proposed to call up 

lt>y writ the elder sons of friendly lords, which would increase the 

"present strength without the incumbrance of new peerages, whose 

^future holders might be independent. Some of the Jnsh, and pro- 

l>ably of the Scotch nobility, whose rank made their elevation to the 

English peerage specious, also attracted his attention.'* — p. 200. 

< But he soon discovered that ultimately^ he should not be able 
* to subdue the resistance of the peers by new creations,' — p. 182 — 
partly, no doubt, for the reasons assigned by Sir James, that — when 
created — these peers, or their successors, might become indepen- 
dent, but more probably from the knowledge, that for every peer 
added to his party by such a flagrant violation of their indepen- 
dence as an ordevy two would be diminished from the number of 
his adherents. He therefore was driven to another expedient — 

' Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo,' — 
and he set every engine at work to unite all the Dissenters of all 
classes in the support of his administration. James's Cabinet had 
all along professed a great regard for, and reliance upon, the 
Irish Roman Catholics. It was, as Mackintosh very truly ob- 
serves — 

* hoped that the revolution in Ireland would supply the means of se- 
curing the obedience of his English subjects by intimidation or force.' 
I — p. 130. 

To secure Ireland in favour of the ministerial measures was, 
therefore, the first object. The means were a series of audacious 
attacks on the Protestants of that part of the empire. 

* In Ireland, the king's professions of equality and impartiality in 
the distribution of office between the two adverse communions were 
speedily and totally disregarded. Catholics were promoted in numbers 
so disproportionate to the relative property, estimation, and abilities 
for business, that they must have been regarded by the Protestants 

* While Lord Grey was endeavouring ' to subdue the House of Lords by creations,' 
it is curious to observe how exactly he followed Sunderland's plan. Called vp — Ux- 
bridge, Grey of Groby, Tavistock, Stanley, &c. Scotch — Enrol, Kinnaird, Dunmore, 
Belhaven, Falkland, &c. Irish — Fingali Leitrim, Headfort, Meath, Sefton, Ludlow^ 
&c., — all within a few months, 

with 
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ty were at length brought to prefer their own personal and religious 
berty to vague and speoalative opposition to the fiece$sary and only 

ond of union between the discordant communities who were called 

Votestants.' 

But^ lest the theory should not be sufficiently seductive, many 
practical advantages were held out to the Dissenters, and, amongst 
others, 

' all restrictions on toleration were removed by the permission granted 
to all persotas to serve God, after their own manner^ in private houses, 
chapels, or houses built or hired for the purpose/— p. 151. 

Such were the hypocritical and impious pretexts by which 
men, without any religious principle and actuated in truth only 
by party and adherekice to office, endeavoured (and but too suc- 
cessfully) to cajole the Dissenters into the league against the 
Established Church. All, however, that had been hitherto done 
constituted a series of cautious atid timid approaches to the great 
object, which satisfied neither the Papists nor Dissenters ; the time 
was now come when shuffling and intrigues would be no longer 
tolerated by the innovating party, and the government was obliged 
to pull off its mask, and avow its determination to overthrow the 
Church— or, which is the same thing, the legal and constitutional 
connexion between Church and State. Mark, how they set 
about it. 

* Measures of a bolder nature were now resorted to on a more 
conspicuous stage. The two great Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
foridge-^the most opulent and splendid literary institutions of Europe 
— were from their foundation under the government of the clergy. 

^ Their eonstitution was not much altered at the Reformation : the 
same reverence which spared their monastic regulations happily pre- 
served their rich endowments ; and though many of their members 
suffered at the close of the civil war for their adherence to the van- 
quished party, the corporate property was undisturbed ; and their 
studies flourished both under the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 
Their fame as seats of learning, their station as the ecclesiastical 
capitals of the kingdom, and their ascendant over the susceptible 
minds of all the youths oi family and fortune, now rendered them the 
ehitf scene of the decisive contest bettoeen James and the Established 
Church' — ^p. 135. 

This was considered a master-stroke towards obtaining the 
complete co-operation ot the Dissenters. 

' It was natural enough to suppose that they would show no warm 
interest in the Universities from which they were excluded, and that 
they would thankfully accept the blessings of safety and repose, with- 
out too curiously examining whether the grant of these advantages 
was consistent with the principles of the constitution.' — p. 156. 

The plausibility of the principle of universal toleration was s( 

great 
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•ncerned ; but if the example of the reign of James II. be 

pen us — if we are obstinately blind to the extraordinary coin- 

;^ <:e between the events of those days and of our own — if we do 

^e that the Universities and the Church are noo;, as they 

then, — the sacred Arks of our civil and religious covenants — 

^f we do not tremble for those holy things when we see iheir 

vies marked out for mutilation and plunder — then^ indeed^ we 
I abjure all reliance on the utility of history, and shall agree 

1:. Sir James Mackintosh might just as well have republished an 

cdmanac ! 
' E&ut while the analogy between those times and ours is thus 

ilcing,* it is impossible not to see that our danger is greater, 
"^le designs of James's ministers tended immediately to the arbi- 

ary authority of the Crown — a result odious in itself, and which, 

ben brought into full view^ united against him and them the 
*reat body of the nation, including, at last, even those sectaries (t,he 
>apists excepted) who had been for a time deluded by the insidious 
ind hypocritical measures of the administration. The Corporations, 
though mutilated, were not destroyed ; and James's ministry had 
failed to obtain a subservient parliament. In our case^ that which 
Sunderland and Jeffreys had attempted in vain — namely, the transfer^ 
by due form of law J of the main power of the state into the hands of 
the Dissenters — has been substantially operated by the Reform Bill, 
which has given the sectaries of all classes a predominance in the 
House of Commons, of which every week, every day, brings addi- 
tional evidence. The People, too, who saw with so much terror the 
attempts of James to alter the balance of the Constitution in favour 
of the Crown, now see with pleasure, at least with complacency, 
an alteration equally unconstitutional, but in their own favour. 
Mankind are slow to learn the prudent virtue of self-denial ; and 
although they have seen, in all ages and countries, that an un- 
balanced democracy has never failed to produce an unlimited 
despotism, they always expect that their own case is to be an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and they cannot foresee any danger in 
throwing the whole power of the state into ' the hands of the People, 
for whose use and benefit all power is conferred.' They rely on 
their own good sense — they talk of the advanced state of the hu- 
man intellect — of the lights of the age — and they forget that men, 
in the nineteenth century, have the same prejudices and passions, 
follies and vices, as those of the seventeenth — with less, probably, 
of those moral principles which tend to abate presumption — to 

* Mr. Gobbett, who, whatever else may be thought of him, will be admitted to have 
strong common sense-"' Rusticus abnormis sapiens crass&que MinerxuV — said in the 
debate on Mr. Rice's Cambridge petition: — * The King*s Minuter s are now doUig. what 
James II, was dethroned /or aitempiinff to do,' — Debate^ March 25, 1834. 

restrain 
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must then happen— either that the business of the committee 

be left to inferior or perhaps interested persons, and a risk 

rred of injustice, both public and private, or — as is, we be- 

generally the case — the sittings of the House itself aban- 

id to the persons the least deserving public confidence and 

>-intion. Yet, as these debates in the House are reported, these 

• *"*<!• or fourth rate orators and statesmen obtain an opportunity 

^- sending forth into the country — uncontradicted, unrefuted, and 

-^ c^xplained — the most crude fancies and the most mischievous 

^^ctrines. 
^ The practical absurdity and unconstitutionality of this course 
^^as, on a late occasion, accidentally exhibited — the Chancellor of 
le £xchequer wished to bring on the Poor Laws Amendment Bill 
in some particular night — members who had various notices and 
^ Pleasures on the order-book refused to give way — ' then,' says 
^ tte Noble Lord, * I must go on with the Poor Laws Bills at the 
"Snorning sittings* — but Mr. Goulburn stopped that scheme by 
asking, ' Do you mean to discuss the Poor Laws in the absence 
of the most intelligent members of the House who are sitting on 
the committees ; or, do you mean to abandon the committees to 
that class of members, if such there be, who take no interest in 
the Poor Laws V Mr. Goulburn's observation was successful 
on this particular occasion — but the same objection might be made 
every day^ when matters as important as even the Poor Laws are 
brought into constant discussion. Very important debates on 
the Corn Laws — the Tea Trade — the question of Tithes — and 
that subject which is more particularly the object of our present 
solicitude — the attack upon the Church and the Universities — were 
carried on in these morning sittings. On notice from Mr. Spring 
Rice that he meant to present a petition on this latter subject 
from some members of the University of Cambridge — Mr. Goul- 
burn, Sir H. Inglis, Sir Robert Peel, and no doubt all other 
leading members, made it their business to attend the debate, 
which lasted for three mornings, and which was, in all its bearings, 
one of the most, if not the very most, important of the whole ses- 
sion — but what, in the meantime, became of the innumerable 
public and private interests which were afloat in the committees 
upstairs? On the other hand, twenty debates on the same sub- 
ject have arisen without notice, and the friends of the Church 
have had, on these numerous occasions, no opportunity of rebutting 
and refuting accumulated misstatements and reiterated calumnies. 
The practical mischief and injustice of all this is obvious; but the 
ultimate effects of the principle and precedent are much more 
lllarming, and if followed up — as they seem but too likely to be — 

will 
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we ever^ reason to believe that ihey disapprove and 

I, we have a flagrant example in the attack on the 

usiTiES mid the church ; upon which, as ihe most im- 

o( all the important questions now allout, (and what is 

It sea?) we think it proper to make, in sorrow 

observations. It offers a practical commentary 

.James Mackintosh's views, and exhibits at once the weak- 

J the government and the dangers of the slate. 

)t going to demonstrate the necessity, or even to argue 

oediency ot the union, in a Christian country, between the 

Vh and tlie Slate — we should be ready to discu.ss that qne8^ 

II the higher and the lower ground, but that would lead 

'om our present object ; — which is — not so much to examine 

_^^ ' s of the measures of the administration — as to show the 

^^_^*ii8 in which those measures are conceived, and the intluences 

l^^^ijhich they are dictated. Suffice it to say, that an Established 

^^^H#rch is an integral part of the British constitution : as much a^^^ 

^^^ ^ial by jury — as ihe throne, or the peerage, or ihe House ojE_ 

^^^^nmous itself : in fact, it is more ancient than any of them ; and 

^^^g, development of our liberties, the growth of our external re- 

^^^wa and our internal prosperity, have been — we will not so far 

^fc^g the question as to say pTodticed by, but at least we may say — 

ta^^plicated and vitally connected with onr religious Establishment, 

i^^_ beorists may have imagined a monarchical and christian slate 

,^ 'ilhout a national religion, but, until our day, no practical slales- 

^^lan or writer, that we know of, had supported such a proposition : 

,.~Vt all events, nothing is more certain, than the fact that we have 

Tust staled — Me Established Churck is part and parcel of the 

Sritish ConstUvtion. It were waste of lime to attempt to prove 

'that fundamental axiom. From the moment, however, that the 

Reform Bill— ^ans maiorum — was broached, the enemies of the 

. Church, sectarians and intidels, began to advance a contrary doc- 

* trine — at lirst incidentally, loosely, and vaguely ; but of late, de- 

* cidedly, boldly, and imperiously. 

* In the king's speeches to his Parliament, as well as on other 
less formal but hardly less solemn occasions, his Majesty was re- 
presented as professing the sound old doctrine of ' Church and 
State,' and as in substance pledging himself to the maintenance 
of ' the Established Church.' King James's declarations were 
hardly nioie cordial; but, unfortunately, all these royal j>rn/es- 
sions have been, in every inslancc, the prologues to a series of, 
practical measures of disorganization and spoliation, which for 
eighteen months have kept the Churches — both the Irish and 
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\ ministry then saw ilie futility of aitempting to 

^sseoters by merely reforming the Church— and 

Ergiving them some subsfantive and solid marks of 

eI encouragemeut, at the expense of the PiotCBtant 

n. 

the grievances which the Dissenters alleged, tba 

isible, and that, therefore, which they made the stalking- 

their other designs, was the law which obliged them 

'lied according to the riles of the Church of England. 

^be; alleged, in the highest degree repugnant to ih^ir 

and absurd to their reason, that they should be obliged 

rm, in 80 merely personal a concern, to a rile, of which 

Ihu- acknowledged the necessity, nor admitted the doc- 

ipproved the form. Now, in truth, this complaint was 

faist the Church bu[ against the law ; and the law was 

fio as to include dissenters, not at the desire of the Church 

Chnieii, but for the advantage of Dissenters themselves^ 

of dissenters (as the Quakers and JewsJ are ex- 

^xcluded from the operation of the marriage-act, and there 

^t be — so far as the Church was concerned — any objection 

) excepted any other defined class of dissenters who should 

Jteired it. The great irregularity and consequent immo- 

Aich had attended the loose slate of the old law, in ihia 

nportant and fundamental concern of domestic end social 

Rasioned the inlroducUon of the marriage-act, the object 

Bh was to give more certainty and solemnity to so im- 

! a contract — to prevent abuses to which the name of 

ft bad been prostituted — to save the young and giddy 

^ir own folly, and the simple and innocent from the 

•n of others; and to afford a common standard and ge- 

Ifegister, by which ihe validity of marriages and the le- 

ly of children could be ascertained. The motives which 

i the legislature to call in the aid of the Church 

l> the accomplishment of these objects are obvious, The 

e of the Established Church was, in those narrow- 

[ days, considered as the general rule, and sectarianism 

r the exception; and, as the members of the Establish- 

Sonsidered the matrimonial union as a religious tie which 

to be ratified by the rites of the church, the law adopted 

tUionat feeling as the general rule — some general rule 

«bviously necessary in a matter so delicate, and where 

■were such temptations to irregularity and fraud, and 

the fraud would operate, not merely against one vic- 

It against innocent posterity. If the law had applied its 

■i tis pioteclioii to the members of the cbufch alone, and 

""■ ' 3 M 2 left 
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^^^ ■ insists ou being also married by ihe rites of her ciiurch. 
^^~^ conscience, which requires the religions ceremonj, does not 
^^^^ent her complying with the civil regulations, nor does the 
^^Phcience of the husband forbid his compliance with the wife's 
^^HBiples ; — he may think ihem idle, unnecessary, wbnt you please ; 
^^■h the more slightly he esteems them, the less he can object to 
Ij^ ^n on the score of troubling hix conscience. If, indeed, there 
^^^'any sect believing in God, which scruples to invoke the 
^^^^vine blessing on any human affair, that sect might make a cou' 
l^^^^ntious objection to the religious ceremony ; but with the great 
^ss of dissenters, the worst that can be said of it is, that it is 
H pererogation — common sense may, according to iheir ideas, be 
^eaded against the practice, but surely not conscience. We think 
3right to make these observations on an incidental point of the 
, because the very phrase ' conscientious scruples' commands so 
;h sympathy and respect, that we are anKious to show that it 
^i^kiinot be applied, in its ordinary sense, to the present case ; and 
^^iVe wish to exculpate the law of England for having enacted, and 
^i he Dissenters tkemsehes from having, for near a century, prac- 
^^ised, a violation of individual conscience. 

But there was another, and more practical, reason why the 

* minister of the Established Church was charged with the celebra- 

* tion of all marriages : there had not been devised at that time, and 

* there has not been since, that we know of, any other satisfac- 
' tory mode of ensuring a due registry. We need not expatiate ou 

■ the value, the necessity of such a recoitl, and of keeping it in 

■ such a way as shall be least liable to accident or alteration ; and it 

■ was certainly not with the view of forcing Dissenters to partake of 

■ a rite of our church, but with that of securing to them a safe and 
authentic registry of an act so important to their feelings, lUeir 
honour, and their property, that the Church was loaded with this 
additional and little-coveted responsibility. 

The Church has always felt that it, and not the dissenters, had 
some grounds of complaint in this matter, at having its rites and 
its mhiisters made subservient to the convenience and security of 
those who were not in communion with it ; but it acquiesced from 
a consideration that, as a national establishment, it was bound to 
perform national duties— —that, as it mnst of necessity register the 
marriages of the vast majority of the people, and as it was desirable 
that there should be but one general record, her ministry ought not 
to be deterred by personal feelings from contributing to effect the 
great national object) If any party has to complain of a conscien- 
tious grievance, it would be the Established Clergy, who, if they 
were inclined to take a narrow and uncharitable view of their duties, 
might regret that they should be made the civil evidences of Dis- 
senters' 
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%Jbrought in a bill for Dissenters' marriages, which we 

Jid really meet and remedy all that could be considered 

> . and sincere in the complaints of the Dissenters — what 

• ^ thanks — gratitude? No; vexation and discontent ; and 

-^ . saenterS; in high indignation, decliared they would rather 

^ €is they were ! — all the common-places about conscientious 

^ ?» were in a moment forgotten, and these elastic con- 

e^ suddenly acquiesced in the so much reprobated system 

. _ than accept a new one, which only quieted their con- 

- . ze, and did not accomplish their real object — some direct 

ion of, or insult to, the Established Church. The bill was 

~- *y odious because it took away from the Dissenters even llie 

fiance of a conscientious grievance — the masked battery by 

ch they hoped to demolish the church, and they very wisely 

ught that, for their ultimate object, the grievance was better 

n the indulgence — so they have resolved to stick by the griev- 

'^! 

"Our limits do not allow us to develope all the intrigues which 

^re now afloat; but one is too prominent to be overlooked, 

bout this time Sir John Campbell was made attorney-general. 

.jiose who have observed that honourable member's parliament 

dry conduct will be amused by Sir James Mackintosh's account 

^ ->f King James's attorney-general — 

-* * The (new) attorney-general was a lawyer of no known opinions 
^or connexions in politics, who acted on the unprincipled maxim that 
he might as lawfully accept office under any government as undertake 
^ the defence of any client/ — p. 211. 

Sir John Campbell went down to Dudley for re-election — a 
place where he had no natural connexion and was an utter 
stranger, till, in the lottery for seats "which followed the Reform 
Bill, he was nominated as the government candidate for Dudley. 
He was defeated by a most respectable gentleman connected wilh 
the town and resident in the neighbourhood; but, instead of 
viewing this event in its true and natural light of the preference 
given by an independent constituency to one of themselves before a 
stranger, Sir John, to excuse his defeat to his angry colleagues, laid 
all the blame — not where it really was, on his own presumption 
and miscal^culation, but — on Lord John Russell's Marriage i3ill; 
he said, and the Dissenters everywhere else — except in Dudley — • 
were ready enough to repeat, that, dissatisfied with this insult- 
ing measure, they had taken the opportunity of reading a lesson 
of warning and menace to the ministers. The statement was, we 
Sire informed, totally false ; but howevef that may be, the desired 
result was obtained — the Dissenters were roused, and the ministers 
intimidated and, like unfortunate Othello, perplexed in the extreme. 

The 
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nnScuments to the aecond. Neither 
Wagainst the charier ! This appears 
[ffra Chancellor said at llie Council 
.: When Sir Charles Wetherell was 
JFa charter at all, liie Chancellor iii- 
Phe was going too far, 
B such matter; but only that no degree* 

n-ich those granted at Oxford and 

fxford pelition doei not even pray against 

i serious effects of the original tnisre- 

March a statement is made from a 

which ensures it immediate and general 

hnpuling to the Universilies wliat must 

h, illiberal, and dilatory opposition — 

, in another place, whose proceedings 

or usually reported, we tind, from the 

titer and incidental, but complete, con- 

Mtation. The conduct of the Universities 

nil and rational — ihev did not object to the 

1 that, in graniitig it, care should be 

I fraud on the public by confounding tlie de- 

ftited by the London University from those given 

mbridge : they begged, in order that ihey might 

e praise nor bear the blame of the degrees that the 

)aty might confer — that thesn should be in some way 

' g ihe degrees of the Gower-Street Instituliun. 

Jation on the second point was this : — His Lordship 

Itmihe 4th of March, ihal 'he has Aoyjes the Univer- 

r induced to withdraw their objections; but if they 

' ■' e case must be referred to tlie Privy Council.' 

e was a lotui penitentitE afforded to the Univer- 

! Lord Chancellor ' hopes that they wilt not persist iu 

y opposition, but if they do, the case must go to the 

' / and the blame of this additional delay, as of (he 

must be laid at their door. Our readers will be astonished 

1, that by a letter fiotu the Secretary of State, dated the 3d 

—ihe day previous to tUis statement! — it was officially coni- 

' ■' ' ersities, that the case had already been 

lliis announcement astonished the 

It, because the debate of the 4th had 

conminntciition of the Secretary of 

ly, because- the last previous coinniuni- 

f of State had promised that 'nothing 

ittftTUER KOTICB TO THEM !' 

Wb 
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^ not undentand ; Imt thef o«gte M ieoMider tlutt osl* tffH- 

» were founded to brmg mp mm nbt rt /bt U^Chtrdk tfMngkmd, 

must not supply ouv •nemiMwitk amii f fom out aneiud. 

jeaning of subscribing is — not .thai tk^fkUi^umienUMl all the 

fM, hat that ihaywiU adhire.to th$ Chtrek rfBt^flmdJ'^BMWelis 

fHf vol. ii p. 143. • . . ' 

f. Johnson, it seems, weuUbiTe been pffonouDced by Lord 

;ghani * a hypocrite and a Jmaiif who won uel§akofhyp0^ 

y ond laid trapf foit Under emuinem I' The occupant of 

ifoolsack, for tbe time beings maj be die dernier resort in 

ters of litigation ; but oa questioiis of wisdom and policy-^of 

J and morals— we hope we maj^ withoat oflfenee^ pmfer the 

ciions of Burke and Johnson* 

^e will venture to add a few <kiqplanatorjr words on this sub*- 
ft, which the Bishop of Exeter might not have thought necessary 
iDtroduce into an incidental debate or Dr. Joluison into occ»- 
onal conversation, but which an illustrative of their opiniona. 
n all Christian churches and communities-^we believe even 
xnongst the Dissenters themselve»«<-r€hildren are fmm tbe earliest 
iges instructed in their religion. Lord Brougham triumphantly 
ssks, ^ Are persons to subwribe first, and afterwards learn tbe 
meaning of what they bad subscribed V We ask in return, docs 
the pious mother who teaches her little boy to repeat the Apostles' 
Creed, imagine that he comprehends or that even ehe could ade- 
qnatsly explain, all the doctrines which this creed involves ? Will 
Lord Brougham, who, in one of his speeches on these matters, 
alludes to bis own child i allow us ta aak bim whether ihe has not 
learned her catechism ? Are the parents, tutors^ or clergymen, 
who take so much pains to make the infant objects of their 
love or their care learn that formulary*— * hypocrites, Jesuits, and 
entrappers of tender consciences?' Does the teaching a child to 
profess, in the awful presence of God, his bel^f in all the myste- 
ries enounced in these rudiments of Christianity, exclude the idea 
that he is afterwards to endeavour to obtain such a clear and per- 
fiect understanding as may enable him to give * o reason for the 
faith that i$ in him 9* We could push this much farther — but it 
is unnecessary. Whatever may be said to justify teaching chilr 
dren the Creed and the Catechism, may, a mvUo fortiori, be alleged 
in support of the Oxford regulation ; and when we add, that, by 
the ancient statutes and the modern practice of that university, 
* the tutors are required to instruct me undergraduate pupil in 
the full meaning and obligation of the artjicles which he bad at 
first subscribed — as be had learned bis creeci and catechism — on the 
authority of the church to which be belongs' — we trust we have 
abundantly shown 4bat -the aMev . and istonishment of Lord 

Brougham- 
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K>f a state are liable to pay to national objects and establish- 

vvithout reference to individual use — because a man who 

;oe8. to law, must still contribute his share to the repairs 

^tminster Hall — because one pays for country bridges over 

he never passes — because those who have no votes, nay, 

7ho have been deprived of their elective franchise , must still 

oeir quota of the expenses of the Reform Bill — because 

itizens of Colchester must contribute to pay the salary of 

^hamas Jefferson Hogg, in addition to the expense of their 

of Km&r's ~ 



.to the Court of King's Bench against his vulgarity and 
jnce.' 

the Dissenters were to be conciliated, and a bill was intro* 

for abolishing church-rates ! Were the Dissenters satisfied ? 

*. they again, and for once with justice, complained that the 

was infinitely worse than the disease — more oppressive to 

»urses — and more offensive to their feelings. Church-rates 

"^ abolished eo rumiine, but re-enacted under another. In the 

~ lis of the Dissenters, 

* A rate^ 
By any other name, doth smell as ill,*-^ 

they were doubly exasperated by their disappointment. Let 

ipend a few words on this celebrated bill — the embodied 

•« of the justice, toleration, economy, and prudence of the 

^viistry. The amount of church-rates was estimated at 500,000/. 

— \he bill reduces the sum to 250,000/. : so far, so good ; but 

250,000/. be sufficient for the purpose, (which we entirely 

^ ^sbelieve,) it would have been just as well, instead of a new 

%ame and machinery, to have diminished the rates one half. 

6.ut no — the name was odious, and must be abolished, though 

^^lie thing must survive. To be sure, it is something to save 
^50,0006.; and churchmen will be quite as much pleased as 
the Dissenters at such a saving, — rather more, we think; for as 
the rates are charged on real property, and as — although the Dis- 
senters boast of their numerical power, their growing vvealth, 
their superior intelligence — they, must admit that the immense. 
majority of property is in the hands of churchmen — the balance 
of relief will be in favour of the latter. But this is not all — the 
reduced sum, 250,000/., is no longer to be paid as rate : oh no ! 
rate is abolished ; but it is to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund — and property y so large a proportion of which is in the . 
hands of churchmen — is relieved from this ancient charge of. 
500,000/. a year, of which 250,000/. are transferred to the' 
shoulders of every man who drinks beer or tea, or in any 
other way contributes to the general taxes. And, to complete 
the. absurdity, a fixed annual sum is assigned for an expense 
voi^. Li, NO. oil. S N which 
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icd during the whole of the recess ; but on the very first sub« 
^^ .ent meeting, the foinier silence of the House received a most 
xpected explanation. 

_ ' The Earl of Malmesbury said he rose to express his regret that 
notice had been given by the noble and learned Lord on the 
olsack of his intention to introduce two bills of such vast import- 
se as that relating to the question of pluralities, and that respecting 
n-residence — bills which it was extremely necessary the Right Rev. 
^elates, who were so deeply interested in the question, should have 
Jen made acquainted with. Moreover, the noble and learned Lord 
as not content with simply producing the bills, but he made a speech 
pon the occasion, which had appeared in the public prints. 
■■' * The Archbisfiop of Canterbury said, that at the beginning of the 
•ession, he had been told that a measure was in preparation for the 
-regulation of those matters, and he asked the noble Earl at the head 
-of the Government if it was their intention to bring in such a bill; 
and he replied that such a one was then in preparation, that it was in 
"the hands of the Lord Chancellor, and that when it was duly pre- 
pared, it would be sent to him (the Archbishop) and submitted to his 
consideration. Thereupon he rested. There was nothing for him to do. 
On Wednesday (before ?) last, he received from the noble and learned 
Lord his abstracts of the bills relating to pluralities and to non- resi- 
dence, together with an extremely courteous letter, but vvhich (if we 
understood the most reverend Prelate rightly) neither stated that the 
bills were prepared, nor that it was his intention lo lay them on their 
Lordships* table. Now, when he received this communication from 
the noble and learned Lord, he naturally supposed that it was made 
with the view of obtaining his opinion respecting the principles put 
forth in the bill. Great, therefore, was his surprise to learn, that 
during his absence, and without any intimation to him, the bills had 
been introduced by the noble and learned Lord. On the evening they 
were brought in, he was absent, and so loere the Bishops generally. 
They had attended the meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and on the day of that meeting it tvas 
understood and kn&ion that the prelates were in the habit of dining 
with the Lord Mayor, It was therefore with great surprise that he 
and his right reverend brethren learned from the public prints of the 
morning (if he might be permitted to allude to them) that the bills 
had been presented the evening before; and, moreover, that there had 
been an introductory speech from the noble and learned Lord, in which 
it was represented that doctrines had been urged, and opinions put 
forth, to which he should have felt it his duty to express his strong 
dissent.' 

His Grace then went on to reply, most victoriously, to some of 
those passages ; but our limits oblige us to omit all but the histo- 
rical parts of the transaction. 

The Lord Chancellor defended himself in a series of speeches, 

2N2 so 
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importance to the whole transaction, that it should 
Hed that the hasty introdtiction of two bills, esclusive); 
to the internal arrangements of the Church, should arise 
dissenting pe:tition for the total abolition of the Churcli ! 
y were introduced at the fail of another petition against 
jrch from the Dissenters of Aberdeen — 'an oppor- 
y' — (opportunity was the very word !) — ' which/ his Lord- 
Bid, 'he sei::ed' for introducing these Imo bills. But 
"" ill more precious ndmissioii to be deduced from 

nancetlor's explanation — an admission which develops and 
□s the whole system of the Government; namely, that, 
J ventured to say a few loose words for liie Church, he had 
nionietit to lose (in order, we presume, to preserve his in- 
with his dissenting friends) in bringing in two strong 
'. measures against it. We had long known lliat this was 
f ministerial mode of dealing with the Church — a word and a 
<K — a word for, and a blow against — but we did not expect 
t it would have been so candidly confessed. 

t now arose another, and, as to the Chancellor personally, 
i serious charge. The House, it seems, had been on the 
ing in question very full, particularly of Bishops, in expecta" 
ion of a Scottish Church bill; that bill having been postponed, 
te House thinned, and the Archbishops and Bishops went, as 
itated by the Primate, to dine officially with the Lord Mayor. 
[t happened, however, that the Duke of Cumberland, the Earl of 
^icklow, and (as the Lord Chancellor himself states) forty or 
yty other Lords, had the precaution, before they went away, to 
isk the Lord Chancellor whether there was any other business 
:omiug on ; to which his Lordship — with his two bills in his 
socket, and his speech in kis head — answered, ' not any.' 
These Peers, of course, retired; and when the House grew 
Empty, the Lord Chancellor produces his speech and his bills. 
This must seem to our readers so incredible, that we shall extract 
Lord VVicklow's testimony and the Chancellor's reply. 

■The Earl of Wick low .—After the Catholit-s' Marriages Belief 
(Scotland) Bill was postponed the other evening, he inquired of the 
noble and learned Lord whether anything else was coming ou, and 
the answer of the noble and learned Lord was, " There is no other 
btisiness coming on to-night." 
' The Lord Chancellor. — No, no. 

'The Earl of Wicklow, — My Lords, the noble and. learned Lord 
flalcd as I hare nmo said ! 

' The Lord Chancellor — swd he was asked, not hy one, but bg forty 
or fifty noble lords, if there was any more business coming on, mean- 
ing, as he supposed, the business of the night which was set down in 
the paper. 

Upon I 
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J to be always the best atithority as to the exact words he 

"! used in the hurry of debate; we shall therefore qiiotd 

ts given in three of the morning papers of the 17th May, 

passed on that occasion ; and M'e select from one paper 

>ppoSed to Lord Brougham, from another that is supposed 

articularly attached to him^ and from a third which is ge** 

neuter,— 'the Morning Post, the Times, and the Morning 

i:— 

■ • • • 

iNiNG Post. — * The Lord Chancellor then stated that he had 
ills to lay on their Lordships* table, which it would be unneces- 
ibr him to describe at any length. He brought them forward 
ZJiefuU concurrence of his colleagues* &c. 

JIB8.-^* He had now to present to their Lordships two billsj 

/* had received the sanction of Govemmeni^^ &c. 

ioRNiNO Herald. — * He should seize the present opportunity tq 

oduce to their Lordships' notice two bills, which had been pre- 

ed with the approbation and did of his Majesty's Government^* &c. 

But we have evidence still more conclusive to this point. Lords 
wte and Radnor happened to remain in the House, and they 
Dth, in reference to the Chancellor''s statement, expressed their 
itisfaction that * the government had brought in these mea-^ 
Xires,* and the Lord Chancellor did not contradict or correct 
'liem I It is therefore no matter of surprise to us, though it is 
of additional curiosity and interest, that — during the whole of this 
couHict, in which the Lord Chancellor appears to have been 
attacked by eight different Peers, and to have made ten or a 
dozen speeches in reply — not one of his colleagues is stated to 
have said one word in support of him, A silence so extraor- 
dinary — so little like the usual generosity of political friends — 
w-e can only explain by supposing that the other Cabinet Peers 
were as much surprised as the rest of the House by the pro* 
ceedings of their noble and learned colleague. 

We sincerely hope that such may turn out to have been the 
case, and that the Cabinet, as such, has been no party either to 
the proceedings of the Chancellor or to all the provisions of his 
bills. But we are in the dark on this point: probably before 
these lines meet the eves of our readers, Mr. Ward's motion for 
the confiscation of Church property in Ireland will have brought 
to a crisis the dissensions in the Cabinet, and exposed some of 
these mysteries to public view ; we shall therefore hazard no con- 
jectures on that subject — but shall close this topic by observing, 
that, however the differences of the Cabinet may terminate^ 
enough has transpired to show that the interests of the Church are^ 
in a crisis of the most alarming difficulty and the most imminent^ 
danger. 

Such have been the plans^ projects, and power of the present — 

perhaps 
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-a church-rate bill ; we have countenaDced your pe- 
charter for a university of your ovt^n, and have voted 
ms measure for your admission into ours. We have 
nany distinct sacrifices as you proposed grievances, 
jected them all with contumely ; you have at last^l^y 
:>stration of our concession, been obliged to take your 

and to avow your real object — ^you do not stand on 
ency or inefficiency of the details of our propositions, 
ry to all our advice, warnings, and entreaties, you 
hoisted the black flag of separation between Church 
-you have declared that to be your first, your last, 
bject, — and you have done so after we had declared 
neither as ministers nor as men could we sanction so 
I proposition ; you have broken all engagements with 
ve defied and exasperated all the good sense of the 
3U have set up claims so monstrous, so progressively 
vith every attempt to satisfy theni^ that we can go no 
hout a violation of our principles — a breach of our 
:rifice of our honour, our policy, and our conscience 1 
avowed, by the rejection of all our efforts in your 
; your grievances M'ere a mere pretext — that your 
md now undisguised, object, is a Revolution in 
d State. We take you at your word, and reply, we 
ive a .Revolution I — we retract all the concessions 
call illusory — we retrace all the steps that you call 
like negotiators, who, offering what is reasonable 

it unavailing, are justified in resuming their original 
B renounce your alliance, we abjure your doctrines, we 
our connexion ; we resume our natural station of mi- 
e Crown, and servants, not of a faction, but of the public 
^solved to maintain, without further change, the consti- 
ngland ; and we appeal to God — the King — our con- 
id our country, for support against a democratical and 
dictatorship ! ' Such is the language which the Cabinet 
itified in using. Such a reply — (would that we could 
they had the sense, the courage, and the patriotism to 
•would rally round the ministry a vast accession of 
Dissenters would find that they are — however busy 
>us — inferior to the Church in numbers, wealth, edu- 
abilities; and the country — even if we should still 
;rgo, as no doubt we should, serious trials — would 
ist an interval of repose, would have time to consult 
selings and political interest, and to consolidate its 
the awful struggle — if it.be inevitable — betvveen the 
constitution of £ngland and the reveries of madmen 
NO. cii. o 2 enforced 
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resent Bishops, I am quite satisfied, (and I am rejoiced to 

n them, and from all, the same of the Clergy in general, 

eir governance,) have never been excelled, at any period of 

try of our Church, by any of their predecessors, in learning, 

zeal in the discharge of their high duties. If thera^re any 

iiferior arrangements in the discipline of the ChurcbaprRicH, 

..B, I GREATLY DOUBT,) that require amendment, I nave no 

of the readiness or ability of the Prelates now before me to 

*; such things ; and to tou I trust they will be left to correct, 

our authority unimpairbd and unshackled. 

.rust it will not be supposed that I am speaking to you a speech 

I have got by heart. No, I am declaring to you my real and 

ine sentiments. I have almost completed my sixty-ninth year, 

though blessed by God with a very rare measure of health, not 

ng known what sickness is for some years, yet I do not blind 

elf to the plain and evident truth, that increase of years must tell 

ely upon me when sickness shall come : I cannot therefore expect 

. I shall be very long in this world. It is under this impression 

1 1 tell you, that while I know that the law of the land considers it 

lossible that I should do wrong — that while I know there is no 

thly power which can call me to account — this only make me the 

>re deeply sensible of the responsibility under which I stand to that 

mighty Being before whom we must all one day appear. When 

at day shall come, you will know whether I am sincere in the 

3claration which I now make, of my firm attachment to the Church, 

nd RESOLUTION TO MAINTAIN IT. 

^ I have spoken more strongly than usual, because of unhappy cir- 
imstances that have forced themselves upon the observation of all, 
he threats of those who are enemies of the Church make it the more 
ecessary for those who feel their duty to that Church to speak out. 
he words which you hear from me are indeed spoken by my mouth, 
ut they flow from my heart,' 
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Dissenters, their alleged grievances exa- 
mined, 511 — their exclusion from the 
Universities, 520. 

' Doctor, The,* 68— attention excited by 
this work, ib. — its excellences and de- 
fects, 69 — outline of the work, 70 — its 
protoiype * Tristram Shandy/ ib, — its 
character, ib, — generation and dwelling- 
place of the Doves, 71 — catalogue of 
Daniel Dove's library, 74 — his sou's 
education, 77 — conduct of Lord Lauder- 
dale on the bill for putting an end to 
the employment of childrep to sweep 
chimneys, 82 — chapter on puppet-shows, 
84 — main drift of the work to revive 
genuine old English feelings and tastes, 
88 — account of the draining of Potteric 
Carr,91 — instances of the ruling humour 
strong in death, 93— lines worked on a 
little girl's first sampler, 95 — conjectures 
in connexion with the author of ' The 
Doctor,' ib, 

Donnegan, Dr. James, 4iis ' New Greek 
and English Lexicon, principally on the 
plan of Schneider/ 1 62. 

Dumas, Alexandre, his play of * H^nri 
Trois/ 184— his ' Christine,' 195— his 
'Antony,' 196— his 'Teresa/ 197— his 
'Angela,' 198. 

Duroc, anecdotes of, 14. 

E. 

Bdg^V^orth, Maria, her ' Helen/ a tale, 483. 
Education of a sun, advice on the, 77, 
Egerton, Lord Francis, his translation of 

' Hernani and Henri Trois/ 181. 
Eloquence of the House of Commens, 358. 
England, climate of, its austerities the 

source of abundant comforts, 288. 
Erasmus's Dialogues, a selection from, a 

proper school-book for boys acquiring 

Latin, 80. 
Bscurial, visit to the, 453. 
Established Church, reply to arguments 

against, 135. 
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Fame, progress of, 355. 

Farmer, Dr., academical portrait of, 352. 

Fashionable life, novels oi, rapid succession 
of those ephemeral productions, 481. 

Finland, ease and expedition of travelling 
in, 459. 

Fox, Mr., his manner of stating the question 
in debate, 290; 

French drama, state of the, 177— 4ittle 
influenee of literature on the progress 
of the French revolution, and share in 
its ittcceis, i6^— the clastictl aud re- 
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Montaigne, bis description of an extraordi* 
nary man, 293. 

Moore, Abraham, Esq., his ' Odes of Pin- 
dar, transUted from the Greek, with 
Notes critical and explanatory,' 18, 40, 
41. See Pindar, 

Morier, Mr., his ' Ayesha, the Maid of 
Kars,* 485. 

Moscow, picture of, 458. 

Museum Philologicum of Cambridge, 42. 
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Natural Theology, 213. See Crombie. 
Newton's < Principia, Comment on, and 

Translation of,* by Madame de Ch&telet^ 

66. 
Novels of fashionable life, rapid succession 

of these ephemeral productions, 481. 
Nugent, Lord, his < Portugal,' 362. 
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Over-production, evils of, 272. 
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Paris, moctality of, in the revolutionary 
years 1793 and 1794, 6. 

Parisian press, impudent fabrications of, 
2,3. 

Parliamentary eloquence, 358. 

Passow, Franz, his' HandwOrterbuch der 
Griechischen Sprache,' 150. 

Pecuniary embarrassment, its fatal effect 
on the mind, 356. 

' Philip van Artevelde,' a dramatic ro« 
mance, in two parts, by Henry Taylor, 
Esq., 365. 

Pindar, translations of, 18 — Cowley's ig- 
norance of the construction of Pindar's 
odes, 19— charge against Pindar of ge- 
neral obscurity and want of unity con- 
sidered, ib. — his fame among the an- 
cients, ib^ — Horace's deep sense of his 
unapproachable majesty, t6. — merit of 
the translations of Gary and Moore, 20 
— Gary's translation the best substitute 
for Pindar himself, i&.-— Dante and Pin- 
dar the most picturesque of the great 
poets of the world, 21-^»ecimens of 
Gary's translation of Pindar, 27— remains 
of Pindar, 30— the Olympic games, 31 — 
Pindar's ode to Hiero,32 — homage paid 
to the poet, 33 — Lycophron's Gauaodra, 
ib, — instances of Pindaric figures, 34 — 
Professor Dissen's preface to his^ edition 
of Pindar, 41-»retsoa» assigned for 
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WLVp reeommended to fur- 
i^ of literary and political 
s, 304. 

Moylei great accuracy of 
Hemoira of the Duke of 
485. 
<:baracter of her acting, 287, 
i«i on the Connexion of the 
^tiicesi 54'— the two me- 
'''%sleh physical science may be 
Jarly intelligible and inte- 
>l]j«ct of Mrs. Somerrille's 
-Tier chapter on comets, 56—7 
.V^prehensions with regard to 
frvnet, 58 — electric and mag- 
.«nces, 60— establishment of 
^^t.y of charcoal and diamond, 
t ofy of the successive approxi- 
Xq the place of the magnetic 
—admiration created by the con- 
»n that the work is that of a 
ib. — instances of eminent female 
^cvvaticians very rare, 66 — Hypatia 
^ -^Vgfiesi, ib. — Mrs. Somerville*s 
"^^^^anism of the Heavens,* 67 — 
^^^ ^fet.s addressed to her, 68. 

^^Tkirs d'un Sexag6naire,' par A. V. 
^^ ^\ilt, de TAcad^mie Fran<;aise, 1 . See 

^^^^r, his Prothalamion, 39. 
^^» Madame, 6on mo/ of, 3. 
^^^^Yf Lady, her* New Road to Ruin,' 





"^iie, character of his writings, 70. 
scription to tlie Thirty-nine Articles, 

^22. 

^vrabia, History of the House of, and 

their Times,* by Frederick von Raumer, 
304 — great reputation of the author as 
an historian, ib. — slow and precarious 
circulation in England of distinguished 
German writers, t6.— important chasm 
in the annals of Europe filled up by the 
present work, ib, — distinguished rank 
assigned to it among the historical com- 
positions of the day, 305 — period em- 
braced by the race of th^. Hohenstaufen, 
ib. — great contests between the spiritual 
and the temporal, the papal and the 
imperial dominion, 306 — the popes for a 
considerable time the allies and protectors 
of Italian freedom, 307 — the scope of 
their ambition the exclusion of Trans- 
alpine influence from the peninsula, ib. — 
opponents of the Swabian emperors, ib. 
— rise of the Hohenstaufen line rapid 
and brilliant, its termination abrupt and 
complete, 308 — their genealogy, 309 — 
Duke Frederick, their founder, ib, — 
Frederick the Second, 310 — the do- 



minion and growing influence of the 
Hohenstaufen counterbalanced by the 
house of WelforGueIph,t6. — pretensions 
of Frederick to the throne of Germany, 
ib. — he finds a formidable competitor in 
Henry the Proud) 311 — the crusades, 
ib. — power and authority of the popes, 
t6.-^reign of Conrad, 313-— character of 
Frederick Barharossa, ib. — his contest 
with the Lombardian republics, 315 — 
papal interference in these transactions, 
ib. — Pope Hadrian the Fourth, 316 — 
Pope Alexander the Third, 317 — meet- 
ing Of the Pope and Emperor at Venice, 
ib, — peace of Venice, 318 — life of 
Frederick the Second, ib. — his appeal 
to the sovereigns of l^urope, 320 — his 
expedition to Rome, 322 — crowned em- 
peror at Aix la Chapelle, ih. — Pope 
Gregory the Ninth, 323 — sensuality of 
Frederick's Sicilian court, 324 — the pope 
enjoins him to embark on the crusade, 
327 — his embarkation and return, ib.— 
his excommunication, 328 — Frederick 
embarks for the Holy Land, ib. — recon- 
ciliation of the pope and emperor, 329 
— the pope lays another interdict on 
Frederick, 330 — religion of Frederick, 
333— death of Gregory, 334— Pope In- 
nocent the Fourth, 335 — decline of the 
Hohenstaufen race, t6.— predominancy 
of the Guelphic faction, 336 — fatal bat- 
tle of Fossalta, ib. — death of Frederick, 
339'^and of his son Conrad, ib. — exe- 
cution of Conradin, and fall of the Ho- 
henstaufen race, 340. 
Swift, Dr^ his letters the best in our lan- 
guage, 292 — his own epitaph and the 
one to the memory of an old servant, ib. 



T. 



Talents and temperament, consequences of 
want of harmony between, 288. 

Taylor, Henry, Esq., his ' Philip van Arte- 
velde,' a dramatic romance, 365. 

Thirty-nine Articles, subscription to, 522. 

Thistlewood the traitor, his conduct ou 
the sea (Told, 94. 

Tiorney, Right Hon. George, parliamentary 
-ketch of, 358. 

Tillage, effect of the decay of, on the agri- 
cultural population, 266. 

Tooke, Home, his advice to a young law- 
yer, 291. 

Truth and grandeur, distinction between, 
183. 

Truth, the most important ingredient in a 
great character, 403. 
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